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A  LOVELY  SKIN, 

soft  and  delicate  face  and  hands  obtained 
by  using 

ROWLANDS' 

KALYDOR, 

An  Emollient  Milk  which  removes 
Freckles,  Tan,  Sunburn,  HednSss  and 
Roughness  of  the  Skin,  soothes!  Chaps, 
Chilblains  and  all  irritation  of  the  Skin, 
and  produces  a  beautiful  and  delicate, 
complexion.  Bottles,  4s.  6d. ;  half-bottles, 
is.  3d. 

ROWLANDS' 

ODONTO, 

A  non-gritty  Tooth  Powder,  whitens 
the  Teeth  and  prevents  Decay. 

ROWLANDS' 
i  EUKONIA, 

I  A  pure  Face  Powder,  free  from  me- 
tallic poisons  ;  in  three  tints — white, 
rose  and  cream,  zs.  6d.  per  box. 


Sold  by  Chemists  and 

A.  ROWLAND  &  SONS, 
20,  Hatton  Garden,  London. 


MELON'S  FOOD 

For  Infants  and  Invalids, 

Not  Farinaceous. 

The  Food  of  the  Present  and  Future; 

Apply  for  Free  Sample  to  the  Inventor 
and  Manufacturer, 

G.  MELLIN.  Marlboro'  Works,  Peckham,  London.S.E, 

This  sweetly  scented  Emollient  Milk  is  supe- 
rior to  every  other  preparation  for  rendering 

THE  SKIN 
SOFT,  SMOOTH  &  WHITE. 

It  entirely  removes  and  prevents  all 

Roughness,  Redness,  Sunburn,  Chaps, 

And  alT  other  blemishes  of  the  Skin  caused  by 

SUMMER'S  HEAT  OB  WINTER'S  COLD. 

It  keeps  the  Skin  Cool  and  Refreshed  on 
the  Hottest  Day  in  Summer,  and  Soft  and 
Smooth  in  the  Coldest  Winter. 

Bottles,  Is.,  Is.  9d.,  2s.  6d.  of  all  Chemists 
and  Perfumers.  Free  for  3d.  extra  by  the 
Sole  Makers, 

M.BEETHAM&SON,Chemists,Cheltenham. 
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A    WONDERFUL     MEDICINE, 


BEECHAM'S    JPILJLS 


Are  universally  admitted  to  be 
,   WORTH  A  GUINEA  A  BOS 
RFFPiHAWI'S  PILISl  for  Bilious  and  Nervous  Disorders, 


ROBERT  W  WOODRUFF 
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action,with  the  Kosebud  ot  Health, 
the  whole  physical  energy  of 
the  human  frame.  These  are 
facts  testified  continually  by  mem- 
bers of  all  classes  of  Society ;  and 
one  of  the  best  guarantees  to 
the  Nervous  and  Debilitated  is, 
Beecham's  Pills  have  the  Largest 
Sale  of  any  Patent  Medicine  in 
the  World. 
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Full  Directions  given  with  each  Box. 

Pretaredfy  THOMAS  BEECHAM.  St.  Helens.  Lancashire,  and  sold  by  all  Druggists  and 
Medicine  Dealers  everywhere,  in  Boxes,  1/lj  and  Z/9  each. 


ASPINALL'S 

ENAMEL 

COLOURS— EXQUISITE. 
SURFACE— LIKE    PORCELAIN. 

FOR 

RENOVATI NG 

RVERYTH  ING. 


EVERY  SHADE  OF 

ART    COLOURS 

FOR 

DADOS,    DOORS, 

WINDOWS  AND  SKIRTINGS, 

CHAIRS,    TABLES, 

MILKING    STOOLS, 

BRACKETS, 

AND 

SURFACES  OF  "WICKER,  WOOD, 
METAL  &  EARTHENWARE. 


TINS,  is.  6d.  and  3s.  each, 

POST  FREE.  

For  Baths  to  resist  Betting  Water, 'Tins,  Is.  9d.  and  Zi~*C^Xttw. 


A  SPLENDID 

CHOCOLATE, 
ARAB     BROWN, 

OR 

MAROON    ENAMEL 

FOR 

STABLE   AND    LAUNDRY 

FITTINGS, 

PARK  RAILINGS, 

ENTRANCE    GATES,    &e. 

WILL    WEAR  THREE   TIMES   AS 

LONG  AS  ORDINARY  FAINT, 

16s.  per  Gallon, 

FREE    BY    RAIL. 


Aspinall's  Enamel  is  supplied  to  all  the  Best 
Families  in  the  Kingdom. 

COLOUR    CARDS^POST    FREE 

ASPINALLS^AMEL   WORKS, 

^ECICHAlVr,    LONDON. 


CHEAP  EDITIONS   OF  POPULAR  NOVELS. 


Illustrated  Covers, 

By  EDMOND  ABOUT— The  Fellah. 

By  HAMILTON  a'iDE. 
Carr  of  Carrlyon.  |  Confidences . 

By  Mrs.  ALEXANDER. 
Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow?  |  Valerie's  Fate. 

By  GRANT  ALLEN. 
Stranse  Stories.  |  Fhilistia.     I  Babvlon. 

In  all  Shades.  |  The  Beckoning  Hand. 

ANONYMOUS. 

Paul  Ferroll.  |  Why  Paul  ferroll  Killed  HisWife 

By  SHELSLEY  BEAUCHAMP. 

Grantley  Grange. 

By  BESANT  AND  RICE. 


Ready- Money  Mortiboy 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
This  Son  of  Vulcan. 
My  Little  Girl. 
Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft. 
TJie  Golden  Butterfly. 


By  Celia's  Arbour. 
Monks  of  Thelema. 
'  TwasinTraf algar'sBay 
The  Seamy  Side. 
Ten  Years'  Tenant. 
Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 


By  WALTER    BESANT. 
All   Sorts   and  Condi- 1  All  in  a  Garden  Fair. 

tionB  of  Men.  Dorothy  Forster. 

The  Captains'  Room.      I  Uncle  Jack. 
Children  of  Gibeon. 
By  FREDERICK  BOYLE. 
Camp  Notes    |  Savage  Life.    I  No-Man's  Land. 

By  BRET  HARTE. 
An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog.|  Gabriel  Conrov. 
Luck  of  Roaring  Camp  ,  Maruia.    I    Flip. 
Calif ornian  Stories.        I  APhyllisoftheSierras 

By  ROBERT  BUCHANAN 
Shadow  or  the  Sword.  1  The     Martyrdom     of 


Madeline. 
Love  Me  for  Ever. 
Foxglove  Manor. 
Master  of  the  Mine. 


A  Child  oi  Nature. 
God  and  the  Man. 
Annan  Water.    I  Matt.  I 
The  New  Abelard. 

By  Mrs.  BURNETT.— Surly  Tim. 

By  HALL  CAINE. 

The  Shadow  of  a  Crime  I  A  Son  of  Hagar. 

By  COMMANDER  CAMERON. 

The  Cruise  of  the  "Black  Prince." 

By  Mrs.  LOVETT  CAMERON. 

Deceivers  Ever.  I  Juliet's  Guardian. 

By  MACLAREN  COBBAN.— Cure  of  Souls. 

C.  ALLSTON  COLLINS. -Bar  Sinister. 

By  MORTIMER  &  FRANCES  COLLINS. 


sweet  Anne  Pag 
.'lidnight  to  Midnight. 
<5weet  and  Twenty. 
Frances. 


Transmigration. 
A  Fight  with  Fortune 
The  Village  Comedy. 
You  Play  me  False. 


Blacksmith  and  Scholar 
By  WILKIE  COLLINS. 
Antonina.     |  Basil.        The  New  Magdalen. 
Hide  and  Seek.  The  Frozen  Deep. 

'J'iio  Dsad  Secret      ,       The  Law  and  the  Lady. 
Queen  of  Hearts.  The  Two  Destinies. 

My  Miscellanies.     •        The  Haunted  Hotel. 
The  Woman  in  WbSfe.  'The  Fallen  Leaves. 
The  Moonstone.     .;v;v      Jezebel's  Daughter. 
Man  aud  Wife.      •.'-.'   ,'  The  Black  Robe. 
Poor  Miss  Finch.  ;■•'       Heart  and  Science. 
Miss  or  Mrs.?       -  ■■         "  I  Say  No." 
Tie  Evil  Genius. 
By  DUTTON  COOK. 
Leo.  .-  I  Paul  Foster's  Daughter. 

By  C.  EGBERT  CRADDOCK. 

The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains. 

By  WILLIAM  CYPLES— Hearts  of  Gold. 

By  ALPHONSE  DAUDET. 

The  Evangelist:  "or,  Fort-Salvation. 

JAMES  DE  M I LLE.— A  Castle  in  Spain. 

By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

Sketches  by  Boz.  I  Oliver  Twist. 

The  Pickwick  Papers.   |  Nicholas  Nickleby. 


Two  Shillings  each. 


By  Mi's.  ANNIE   EDWARDES. 
A  Point  of  Honour.       |  Archie  Lovell. 

By  M.  BETHAMEDWARDS. 
Felicia.  |  Kitty. 

By  EDWARD  EGGLESTON  —  Roxy. 
By  PERCY    FITZGERALD. 
Bella  Donna.  |  75,  Brooke  Street. 

Polly.       |  Fatal  Zero.      Never  Forgotten  . 
Second  Mrs.  Tillotson.  I  The  Lady  of  Brantome. 
A.  DE  FONBLANQUE.— Filthy  Lucre. 
By  R.  E.  FRANCILLON. 
Olympia.  |  Queen  Cophetua. 

One  by  One.  |  A  Real  Queen. 

Prefaced  by  Sir  H.  BARTLE  FRERE. 
Pandurang  Hari. 
By  HAIN  FRISWELL— One  of  Two. 
By  EDW.  GARRETT.— The  Capel  Girls. 
By  CHARLES  GIBBON. 


A  Heart's  Problem. 
The  Braes  of  Yarrow. 
The  Golden  Shaft. 
Of  High  Degree. 
Fancy  Free. 
Loving  a  Dream. 
Bv  Mead  and  Stream 
A  Hard  Knot. 
Heart's  Delight. 


Robin  Gray. 
For  Lack  of  Gold. 
What  will  World  Say  7 
In  Honour  Bound. 
In  Love  and  War. 
For  the  King. 
In  Pastures  Green. 
Queen  of  the  Meadow. 
Flower  of  the  Forest. 

By  WILLIAM  GILBERT 

Dr.  Austin's  Guests.     |  James  Duke. 

The  Wizard  of  the  Mountain. 

By  JAMES  GREENWOOD. 

Dick  Temple. 

By  JOHN  HABBERTON. 

Brueton's  Bayou.  I  Country  Lack. 

By  ANDREW  HALLIDAY. 

Every- Day  Papers. 

By  Lady  DUFFUS  HARDY. 

Paul  Wynter's  Sacrifice. 

By      THOMAS      HARDY 

Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

By  J.  B.  HARWOOD.— The  Tenth  Earl 

By  JULIAN    HAWTHORNE. 


Garth.  |  Dust. 

Eilice  Quentin. 
Sebastian  Strome. 
Fortune's  Fool. 


Prince  Saronl's  Wife. 
Beatrix  Randolph. 
Miss  Cadogna. 
Love— or  a  Name. 


By  Sir  ARTHUR  HELPS.— Ivan de  Biron. 

Mrs.  CASHEL  HOEY.— The  Lover's  Creed. 

By  TOM   HOOD.— A  Golden  Heart 

By  Mrs.  GEORGE   HOOPER. 

The  House  of  Raby. 

By  TIGHE  HOPKINS. 

'Twixt  Love  and  Duty. 

By  Mrs.  ALFRED  HUNT. 

Thornlcroft's  Model.     |  The  Leaden  Casket. 

Self-Condemned  |  That  Other  Person. 

By  JEAN   INGELOW.— Fated  to  be  Free. 

By  HARRIETT  JAY. 

The  Dark  Colleen.  |  Queen  of  Connaught. 

By    MARK    KERSHAW. 

Colonial  Facts  and  Fictions. 

By  R,  ASHE  KING. 

A  Drawn  Game.  |  '  The  Wearing  of  the  Green. 

By  HENRY  KING  S LEY.— Oakshott  Castle. 

By  E.    LYNN    LINTON. 
Patricia  Kemball.         I  With  a  Silken  Thread. 
Leam  Dundas.  Rebel  of  the  Family. 

The  World  Well  Lost.      "My  Love  I" 
Under  which  Lord  1       \  lone. 
By  HENRY  W.  LUCY— Gideon  Fleyce. 
By  J.  LEITH  DERWENT. 
Our  Lady  of  Tears.    |  Circe's  Lovers. 
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Illustrated  Covers,  Two  Shillings  each. 


By  justin  McCarthy. 


Bear  Lady  Disdain. 
Waterdale  Neighbours. 
My  Enemy's  Daughter. 
A  Fair  Saxon. 
Miss  Misanthrope. 


Linley  Rochford. 
Donna  Quixote. 
The  Comet  of  a  Season 
Maid  of  Athens. 
Camiola. 


By  Mrs.  MACDONELL.— Quaker  Cousins. 

By  KATHARINE  S.  MACQUOID. 
The  Evil  Eye.  |  Lost  Rose. 

By  W.  H.  MALLOCK.— The  New  Republic. 

By  FLORENCE  MARRYAT. 
Open  I  Sesame  I  I  Written  in  Fire. 

Fighting  the  Air  |  A  Little  Stepson. 

A  Harvest  of  Wild  Oats. 

J.  MASTERMAN.— Half-a-dozen  Daughters. 

BRANDER  MATTHEWS.-Secret  of  Sea. 

By  JEAN   MIDDLEMASS. 

Touch  and  So.  |  Mr.  Dorillion. 

By  Mrs.  MOLESWORTH. 

Hathercourt  Rectory. 
ByD.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 
A  Life's  Atonement.     I  BytheGate  of  the  Sea. 
A  Model  Father.  Val  Strange.  |  Hearts 

Joseph's  Coat.  The  Way  of  the  World. 

Coals  of  Fire.  !  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 

First  Person  Singular.  I  Cynic  Fortune. 
By  ALICE  O'HANLON  —  The  Unforeseen. 

By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT. 

Whiteladies. .  I  The  Primrose  Path. 

The  Greatest  Heiress  in  England 

By  Mrs.  O'REILLY.— Phosbe's  Fortunes. 

By  OUIDA. 


Held  in  Bondage. 
Strathmore. 
Chandos.      |  Idalia. 
Under  Two  Flags. 
Cecil  Castlemaine. 
Tricotrin.     |     Puck. 
Folle  Farine. 
A  Dos  of  Flanders. 
Two  Wooden  Shoes 


Pascarel.    |  Signa. 
In  a  Winter  City. 
Ariadne.    ;  Moths. 
Friendship!  Piplstrello. 
A  Village  Commune. 
Bimbi.    I  InMaremma. 
Wanda.  |  Frescoes. 
Princess  Napraxine. 
Othmar. 


By  M.  AGNES  PAU  L.— Gentle  and  Simple. 

By  JAMES  PAYN. 
Lost  Sir  Masslngberd.     "  " 

A  Perfect  Treasure. 
Bentinck's  Tutor. 
Murphy's  Master. 
A  County  Family. 
At  Her  Mercy. 
A  Woman's  Vengeance. 
Cecil's  Tryst. 
The  Clyffards  of  Clyfle. 
Family  Scapegrace. 
Foster  Brothers. 
Found  Dead.   |  Halves. 
The  Best  of  Husbands. 
Walter's  Word. 
Fallen  Fortunes. 
What  He  Cost  Her. 
Humorous  Stories. 
Gwendoline's  Harvest. 
The  Talk  of  the  Town 

By  C.  L.  PI  RKIS.— Lady  Lovelace 
By  E.  C.  PRICE 
Valentina. 
Mrs.  Lancaster's  Rival. 

By  CHARLES  READE 


Like  Father.Like  Son. 

A  Marine  Residence. 

Married  Beneath  Him 

Mirk  Abbey. 

Not  Wooed,  but  Won. 

i£200  Reward. 

Less  Black  than  We're 

Fainted. 
By  Proxy. 
Under  One  Roof. 
High  Spirits. 
Carlyon's  Year. 
A  Confidential  Agent. 
Some  Private  Views. 
From  Exile. 
A  Grape  from  a  Thorn 
For  Cash  Only  I   Kit. 
The  Canon's  Ward. 
Holiday  Tasks. 


I  The  Foreigners. 
I  Gerald. 


Never  too  Late  to  Mend 

Hard  Cash. 

Peg  Wofllngton. 

Christie  Johnstone. 

Griffith  Gaunt 

Put  Y'rselfin  His  Place. 

The  Double  Marriage. 

Love  Little,  Love  Long. 

Foul  Play. 

Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 


Course  of  True  Love. 
Autobiog.  of  a  Thief. 
ATerribleTemptation 
The  Wandering  Heir. 
A  Woman-Hater. 
A  Simpleton. 
Singleheart  &  Double- 
face. 
Good  Stories 
The  Jilt.   |   Readiana. 


By  EDGAR  A.  POE. 
The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget. 
By  Mrs.  J.  H.  RIDDELL. 
Her  Mother's  Darling.     Weird  Stories. 
Uninhabited  House.         Fairy  Water, 
The  Mystery  in  Palace   The  Prince  of  Wales  s 
Gardens.  Garden  Party. 

By  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 
Women  are  Stranse.     I  The  Hands  o(  justice. 
By  JAMES  RUNCIMAN. 
Skippers  and  Shellbacks. 
Grace  Balmaign's  Sweetheart. 
Schuols  and  Scholars. 
By  W.  CLARK  RUSSELL. 
Round  the  Galley  Fire.   I  On  the  Fol'sle  Head. 
In  the  Middle  Watch.      |  AVoyageto  the  Cape 
BAYLE  ST.  JOHN.— A  Levantine  Family. 
By  G.  A.  SALA. 
Gaslight  and  Daylight 
By  JOHN  SAUNDERS. 
Bound  to  the  Wheel.    I  The  Lion  in  the  Path. 
One  Against  the  World  |  The  Two  Dreamers. 
Guy  Waterman 
By  KATHARINE  SAUNDERS. 
Joan  Merryweather.      I  Sebastian. 
The  High  Mills.  |  Heart  Salvage. 

Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 
By  GEORGE  R.  SIMS. 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds.  I  The  King  o'  Bells. 
Mary  Jane's  Memoirs.     [  Mary  Jane  Married. 
By  ARTHUR  SKETCHLEY. 
A  Match  in  the  Dark. 
By  T.   W.  SPEIGHT. 
The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke. 
By  R.  A.  STERNDALE. 
The  Afghan  Knife. 
By  R.  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 
New  Arabian  Nights.     |  Prince  Otto. 
By  BERTHA  THOMAS. 
Cressida.   I  Proud  Maisie.  I  The  Violin-Player. 
By  W.  MOY  THOMAS. 
A  Fight  for  Life. 
By  WALTER  THORNBURY. 
Tales  for  the  Marines. 
By  T.  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPE. 
Diamond  Cut  Diamond. 
By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 
The  Way  We  Live  Now.   The  Land-Leaguers. 
American  Senator.  Mr.    Scarborough's 

Frau  Frohmann.  Family. 

Marion  Fay.  John  Caldigate. 

Kept  in  the  Dark.  The  Golden    Lion 

By  FRANCES  ELEANOR  TROLLOPE. 
Anne  Furness.  |  Mabel's  Progress. 

Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 
By  J.  T.  TROWBRIDGE.-Faraell's  Folly 
By  IVAN  TURGENIEFF,  &o. 
Stories  from  Foreign  Novelists 
By  MARK  TWAIN. 
Tom  Sawyer.  |  APleasure  Trin  on  the 

A  Tramp  Abroad.  Continent. of  Eurona 

Stolen  Whit«El™h«>t.     Huckleberry  plnn 
Life  on  the  Mississippi  I  Prince  and  Pauper 
By  C.  C.  FRASER-TYTLER"  ' 
Mistress  Judith. 
By  SARAH  TYTLER. 
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WILKIE    COLLINS, 

AUTHOR   OF   "THE  WOMAN    IN   WHITE,"    "THE  MOONSTONE,"    ETC 


A  NEW  EDITION. 


!Ccmbon : 
CIIATTO  AND  WINDUS,  PICCADILLY. 


gUbkateii  to 
BARON    VON    TAUCHN1TZ, 

In  cordial  remembrance  of 
My  relations  with  him  as  Publisher  and  Friend. 

In  their  original  form  of  publication,  the  stories 
contained  in  this  volume  were  restricted  within 
limits  which  alike  precluded  elaborate  development 
of  character  and  subtle  handling  of  events.  They 
are  emphatically  what  I  have  called  them  on  the 
title-page — Stories  in  Outline.  As  such,  they  take 
their  modest  place  in  the  Gallery  of  Fiction.  They 
have  thoir  attraction  for  the  writer,  as  special 
studies  in  his  Art ;  and  their  attraction  for  the 
reader,  as  narratives  which  endeavour  to  interest 
him  without  making  large  demands  on  his  atten- 
tion and  his  time. 

The  first  story  in  the  present  series  originally 

appeared  in  the  Christmas  Number  of  the  Graphic 

Uustratecl  Newspaper,  for  1871.    "  Miss  or  Mrs.?" 


iv  PREFACE. 

was  fortunate  enough  to  find  its  way  at  once  to  tho 
favour  of  an  unusually  large  circle  of  readers.  In 
England  and  the  English  Colonies,  in  the  United 
States,  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  I  have  to 
thank  the  public  kindness,  on  this  occasion,  for  the 
same  hearty  welcome. 

Of  the  shorter  stories  which  follow,  "  Blow  up 
with  the  Brig"  and  "  The  Eatal  Cradle"  were  con- 
tributed to  the  Christinas  Numbers  of  All  the 
Year  Hound,  for  1859  and  1861.  Trifles  as  they 
are,  thev  were  both  favourites  Avith  the  kindest 
reader  my  works  have  ever  had — my  dear  lost 
friend,  Charles  Dickens. 

The  last  story  in  the  collection  belongs  to  a 
later  date.  It  was  published,  in  England  and 
America  simultaneously,  during  the  year  1874— 
under  the  title  of  "  Eatal  Fortune."  Appearing  as 
it  does,  in  the  present  Volume,  immediately  after 
"  The  Eatal  Cradle,"  it  has  been  thought  desirable, 
for  variety's  sake,  to  alter  the  title  ;  and  the  little 
story  is  now  renamed : — "A  Mai;  Marhiage." 

W.  C. 

London,  April)  1876* 
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'FIRST  SCENE. 

AT  SEA. 

The  night  had  come  to  an  end.  The  new-horn  day 
waited  for  its  quickening  light  in  the  silence  that 
is  never  known  on  land — the  silence  before  sun- 
rise, in  a  calm  at  sea. 

Not  a  breath  came  from  the  dead  air.  Not  a 
ripple  stirred  on  the  motionless  water.  Nothing 
changed,  but  the  softly-growing  light ;  nothing 
moved  but  the  lazy  mist,  curling  up  to  meet  the 
sun,  its  master,  on  the  eastward  sea.  By  fine 
gradations,  the  airy  veil  of  morning  thinned  in 
substance  as  it  rose — thinned,  till  there  dawned 
through  it  in  the  first  rays  of  sunlight  the  tall 
white  sails  of  a  Schooner  Yacht. 

From  stem  to  stern  silence  possessed  the  vessel 
—as  silence  possessed  the  sea. 

1—2 
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But  one  livincr  creature  was  on  deck — the  man 

O 

at  the  helm,  dozing  peaceably  with  his  arm  over 
the  useless  tiller.  Minute  by  minute  the  light 
greAv,  and  the  heat  grew  with  it;  and  still  the 
helmsman  slumbered,  the  heavy  sails  hung  noise- 
less, the  quiet  water  lay  sleeping  against  the  ves- 
sel's sides.  The  whole  orb  of  the  sun  was  visible 
above  the  water-line,  when  the  first  sound  pierced 
its  way  through  the  morning  silence.  From  for 
off  over  the  shining  white  ocean,  the  cry  of  a  sea- 
bird  reached  the  yacht  on  a  sudden  out  of  the  last 
airy  circles  of  the  waning  mist. 

The  sleeper  at  the  helm  woke ;  looked  up  at  the 
idle  sails,  and  yawned  in  sympathy  with  them; 
looked  out  at  the  sea  on  either  side  of  him,  and 
shook  his  head  obstinately  at  the  superior  obstinacy 
of  the  calm. 

"  Blow,  my  little  breeze  !"  said  the  man,  whist- 
ling the  sailor's  invocation  to  the  wind  softly  be- 
tween his  teeth.     "  Blow,  my  little  breeze !" 

"  How's  her  head  1"  cried  a  bold  and  brassy 
Voice,  hailing  the  deck  from  the  cabin  staircase. 

"Anywhere  you  like,  master;  all  round  the 
compass." 
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The  voice  was  followed  by  the  man.   The  owner 
of  the  yacht  appeared  on  deck. 

Behold  Pilchard  Turlington,  Esq.,  of  the  great 
Levant  firm  of  Pizzituti,  Turlington,  and  Branca ! 
Aged  eight-and-thirty ;  standing  stiffly  and  stur- 
dily at  a  height  of  not  more  than  five  feet  six — 
Mr.  Turlington  presented  to  the  view  of  his  fellow- 
creatares   a    face   of  the  perpendicular  order  of 
human  architecture.     His  forehead  was  a  straight 
line,  his  upper  lip  was  another,  his  chin  was  the 
straightest   and  the  longest  line  of  all.     As  he 
turned   his   swarthy   countenance   eastward,   and 
shaded  his  light  grey  eyes  from  the  sun,  his  knotty 
hand  plainly  revealed  that  it  had  got  him  his  living 
by  its  own  labour  at  one  time  or  another  in  his 
life. 

Taken  on  the  whole,  this  was  a  man  whom 
it  might  be  easy  to  respect,  but  whom  it  would  be 
hard  to  love.  Better  company  at  the  official  desk 
than  at  the  social  table.  Morally  and  physically, 
if  the  expression  may  be  permitted — a  man  with- 
out a  bend  in  him. 

"  A  calm  yesterday,"  grumbled  Richard  Turling- 
ton, looking  with  stubborn  deliberation  all  round 
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him.  "  And  a  calm  to-day.  Ha !  next  season 
I'll  have  the  vessel  fitted  with  engines.  I  hate 
this  I" 

"Think  of  the  filthy  coals,  and  the  infernal 
vibration,  and  leave  your  beautiful  schooner  as  she 
is.  We  are  out  for  a  holiday.  Let  the  wind  and 
the  sea  take  a  holiday  too." 

Pronouncing  those  words  of  remonstrance,  a 
slini,  nimble,  curly-headed  young  gentleman  joined 
Eichard  Turlington  on  deck,  with  his  clothes  under 
his  arm,  his  towels  in  his  hand,  and  nothing  on 
him  but  the  night-gown  in  which  he  had  stepped 
out  of  his  bed. 

"Launcelot  Linzie,  you  have  been  received  on 
board  my  vessel  in  the  capacity  of  medical  atten- 
dant on  Miss  Natalie  Graybrooke,  at  her  father's 
request.  Keep  your  place,  if  you  please.  When  I 
want  your  advice,  I'll  ask  you  for  it."  Answering 
in  those  terms,  the  elder  man  fixed  his  colourless 
grey  eyes  on  the  younger  with  an  expression 
which  added  plainly :  "  There  won't  be  room 
enough  in  this  schooner  much  longer  for  me  and 
for  you." 

Launcelot  Linzie  had  his  reasons  (apparently)  for 
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declining  to  let  his  host  offend  him,  on  any  terms 
whatever. 

"  Thank  you !"  he  rejoined,  in  a  tone  of  satirical 
good-humour.  "  It  isn't  easy  to  keep  my  place  on 
board  your  vessel.  I  can't  help  presuming  to 
enjoy  myself  as  if  I  was  the  owner.  The  life  is 
such  a  new  one — to  me!  It's  so  delightfully  easy, 
for  instance,  to  wash  yourself  here.  On  shore  it's 
a  complicated  question  of  jugs  and  basins  and 
tubs;  one  is  always  in  danger  of  breaking  some- 
thing or  spoiling  something.  Here  you  have  only 
to  jump  out  of  bed,  to  run  up  on  deck,  and  to  do 
this !" 

He  turned,  and  scampered  to  the  bows  of  the 
vessel.     In  one  instant  he  was  out  of  his  nioirt- 

O 

gown,  in  another  he  was  on  the  bulwark,  in  a 
third  he  was  gambolling  luxuriously  in  sixty 
fathoms  of  salt  water. 

Turlington's  eyes  followed  him  with  a  reluctant 
uneasy  attention  as  he  swam  round  the  vessel,  the 
only  moving  object  in  view.  Turlington's  mind, 
steady  and  slow  in  all  its  operations,  set  him  a 
problem  to  be  solved,  on  given  conditions,  as  fol- 
lows : — 
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"  Launcelot  Linzie  is  fifteen  years  younger  than 
I  am.  Add  to  that,  Launcelot  Linzie  is  Natalie 
Graybrooke's  cousin.  Given  those  two  advantages 
— Query :  Has  he  taken  Xatalie's  fancy  ?" 

Turning  that  question  slowly  over  and  over  in 
his  mind,  Richard  Turlington  seated  himself  in  a 
corner  at  the  stern  of  the  vessel.  He  was  still  at 
work  on  the  problem,  when  the  young  surgeon  re- 
turned to  his  cabin  to  put  the  finishing  touches  to 
his  toilet.  He  had  not  reached  the  solution  when 
the  steward  appeared  an  hour  later  and  said, 
"  Breakfast  is  ready,  sir !" 

They  were  a  party  of  five  round  the  cabin  table. 

First,  Sir  Joseph  Graybrooke.  Inheritor  of  a 
handsome  fortune  made  by  Iris  father  and  his 
grandfather  in  trade.  Mayor,  twice  elected,  of  a 
thriving  provincial  town.  Officially  privileged,  while 
holding  that  dignity,  to  hand  a  silver  trowel  to  a 
royal  personage  condescending  to  lay  a  first  stone 
of  a  charitable  edifice.  Knighted  accordingly,  in 
honour  of  the  occasion.  Worthy  of  the  honour 
and  worthy  of  the  occasion.  A  type  of  his  emi- 
nently respectable  class.  Possessed  of  an  amiable 
rosy  face,  and  soft  silky  white  hair.     Sound  in  his 
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principles ;  tidy  in  his  dress  ;  blest  with  moderate 
politics  and  a  good  digestion — a  harmless,  healthy, 
spruce,  speekless,  weak-minded  old  man. 

Secondly,  Miss  Lavinia  G  ray brooke,  Sir  Joseph's 
maiden  sister.  Personally,  Sir  Joseph  in  petti- 
coats.    If  you  knew  one  you  knew  the  other. 

Thirdly,  Miss  Natalie  Graybrooke — Sir  Joseph's 
only  child. 

She  had  inherited  the  personal  appearance  and 
the  temperament  of  her  mother — dead  many  years 
since.  There  had  been  a  mixture  of  Negro  blood 
and  French  blood  in  the  late  Lady  Graybrooke's 
family,  settled  originally  in  Martinique.  Natalie 
had  her  mother's  warm  dusky  colour,  her  mother's 
superb  black  hair,  and  her  mother's  melting  lazy 
lovely  brown  eyes.  At  fifteen  years  of  age  (dating 
from  her  last  birthday)  she  possessed  the  develop- 
ment of  the  bosom  and  limbs,  which  in  England  is 
rarely  attained  before  twenty.  Everything  about 
the  girl — except  her  little  rosy  ears — was  on  a 
grand  Amazonian  scale.  Her  shapely  hand  was 
long  and  large ;  her  supple  waist  was  the  waist  of 
a  woman.  The  indolent  grace  of  all  her  move- 
ments had  its  motive  power  in  an  almost  masculine 
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firmness  of  action,  and  profusion  of  physical  re- 
source. This  remarkable  bodily  development  was 
far  from  being  accompanied  by  any  corresponding 
development  of  character.  Natalie's  manner  was 
the  gentle  innocent  manner  of  a  young  girl.  She 
had  her  father's  sweet  temper  engrafted  on  her 
mother's  variable  Southern  nature.  She  moved 
like  a  goddess,  and  she  laughed  like  a  child.  Signs 
of  maturing  too  rapidly — of  outgrowing  her 
strength,  as  the  phrase  went — had  made  their 
appearance  in  Sir  Joseph's  daughter  during  the 
spring.  The  family  doctor  had  suggested  a  sea- 
voyage,  as  a  wise  manner  of  employing  the  fine 
summer  months.  Eichard  Turlington's  yacht  was 
placed  at  her  disposal — with  Eichard  Turlington 
himself  included  as  one  of  the  fixtures  of  the 
vessel.  With  her  father  and  her  aunt  to  keep  up 
round  her  the  atmosphere  of  home — with  cousin 
Launcelot  (more  commonly  known  as  "  Launce  ") 
to  carry  out,  if  necessary,  the  medical  treatment 
prescribed  by  superior  authority  on  shore — the 
lovely  invalid  embarked  on  her  summer  cruise, 
and  sprang  up  into  a  new  existence  in  the  life- 
giving  breezes  of   the  sea.     After    two    happy 
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months  of  lazy  coasting  round  the  shores  of  Eng- 
land, all  that  remained  of  Natalie's  illness  was 
represented  by  a  delicious  langour  in  her  eyes, 
and  an  utter  inability  to  devote  herself  to  any- 
thing which  took  the  shape  of  a  serious  occupa- 
tion. As  she  sat  at  the  cabin  breakfast-table  that 
morning,  in  her  quaintly-made  sailing  dress  of  old- 
fashioned  nankeen — her  inbred  childishness  of 
manner  contrasting  delightfully  with  the  blooming 
maturity  of  her  form — the  man  must  have  been 
trebly  armed  indeed  in  the  modern  philosophy 
who  could  have  denied  that  the  first  of  a  woman's 
rights  is  the  right  of  being  beautiful ;  and  the  fore- 
most of  a  woman's  merits,  the  merit  of  being  young! 

The  other  two  persons  present  at  the  table,  were 
the  two  gentlemen  who  have  already  appeared  on 
the  deck  of  the  yacht. 

"  Not  a  breath  of  wind  stirring !"  said  Eichard 
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Turlington.  "  The  weather  has  got  a  grudge 
acrainst  us.  "We  have  drifted  about  four  or  five 
miles  in  the  last  eight-and-forty  hours.  You  will 
never  take  another  cruise  with  me — you  must  be 
longing  to  get  on  shore." 

He  addressed  himself  to  Natalie  :  plainly  eager 
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to  make  himself  agreeable  to  the  young  lady — and 
plainly  unsuccessful  in  producing  any  impression 
on  her.  She  made  a  civil  answer ;  and  looked  at 
her  tea-cup,  instead  of  looking  at  Eichard  Turling- 
ton. 

"  You  might  fancy  yourself  on  shore  at  this  mo- 
ment," said  Launce.  "  The  vessel  is  as  steady  as 
a  house,  and  the  swin™- table  we  are  eating  our 
breakfast  on  is  as  even  as  your  dining-room  table 
at  home." 

He  too  addressed  himself  to  Natalie — but  without 
betraying  the  anxiety  to  please  her  which  had  been 
shown  by  the  other.  For  all  that,  he  diverted  the 
girl's  attention  from  her  tea-cup;  and  his  idea 
instantly  awakened  a  responsive  idea  in  Natalie's 
mind. 

"  It  will  be  so  strange  on  shore,"  she  said,  "  to 
find  myself  in  a  room  that  never  turns  on  one  side, 
and  to  sit  at  a  table  that  never  tilts  down  to  my 
knees  at  one  time,  or  rises  up  to  my  chin  at  another. 
How  I  shall  miss  the  wash  of  the  water  at  my  ear, 
and  the  ring  of  the  bell  on  deck,  when  I  am  awake 
at  night  on  land !  No  interest  there  in  how  the 
wind  blows,  or  how  the  sails  are  set.    No  asking 
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your  way  of  the  sun,  when  you  are  lost,  with  a 
little  brass  instrument  and  a  morsel  of  pencil  and 
paper.  No  delightful  wandering  wherever  the 
wind  takes  you,  without  the  worry  of  planning 
beforehand  where  you  are  to  go.  Oh,  how  I  shall 
miss  the  dear  changeable  inconstant  sea !  And 
how  sorry  I  am  I'm  not  a  man  and  a  sailor !" 

This  to  the  guest,  admitted  on  board  on  suffer- 
ance— and  not  one  word  of  it  addressed,  even  by 
chance,  to  the  owner  of  the  yacht ! 

Eichard  Turlington's  heavy  eyebrows  contracted 
with  an  unmistakable  expression  of  pain. 

"  If  this  calm  weather  holds,"  he  went  on, 
addressing  himself  to  Sir  Joseph,  "  I  am  afraid, 
Graybrooke,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  bring  you  back 
to  the  port  we  sailed  from,  by  the  end  of  the 
week." 

"  "Whenever  you  like,  Eichard,"  answered  the  old 
gentleman,  resignedly.  "Any  time  will  do  for 
me." 

"Any  time  within  reasonable  limits,  Joseph/' 
said  Miss  Lavinia — evidently  feeling  that  her  bro- 
ther was  conceding  too  much.  She  spoke  with 
Sir  Joseph's  amiable  smile  and  Sir  Joseph's  softly- 
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pitched  voice.  Two  twin  babies  could  hardly  have 
been  more  like  one  another. 

While  these  few  words  were  being  exchanged 
among  the  elders,  a  private  communication  was  in 
course  of  progress  between  the  two  young  people, 
under  the  cabin  table.  Natalie's  smartly-slippered 
foot  felt  its  way  cautiously  inch  by  inch  over  the 
carpet  till  it  touched  Launce's  boot.  Launce,  de- 
vouring his  breakfast,  instantly  looked  up  from  his 
plate — and  then,  at  a  second  touch  from  Natalie, 
looked  down  again  in  a  violent  hurry.  After 
pausing  to  make  sure  that  she  was  not  noticed, 
Natalie  took  up  her  knife.  Under  a  perfectly- 
acted  pretence  of  toying  with  it  absently,  in  the 
character  of  a  young  lady  absorbed  in  thought,  she 
began  dividing  a  morsel  of  ham  left  on  the  edge 
of  her  plate,  into  six  tiny  pieces.  Launce's  eye 
looked  in  sidelong  expectation  at  the  divided  and 
subdivided  ham.  He  was  evidently  waiting  to  see 
the  collection  of  morsels  put  to  some  telegraphic 
use,  previously  determined  on  between  his  neigh- 
bour and  himself. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  talk  proceeded  among  the 
other  persons  at  the  breakfast-table.  Miss  Lavinia 
addressed  herself  to  Launce. 
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"  Do  you  know,  you  careless  boy,  you  gave  me  a 
fright  this  morning?  I  was  sleeping  with  my 
cabin-window  open,  and  I  was  awoke  by  an  awful 
splash  in  the  water.  I  called  for  the  stewardess. 
I  declare  I  thought  somebody  had  fallen  over- 
board !" 

Sir  Joseph  looked  up  briskly ;  his  sister  had  ac- 
cidentally touched  on  an  old  association. 

"  Talking  of  falling  overboard,"  be  began,  "  re- 
minds me  of  an  extraordinary  adventure " 

There  Launce  broke  in,  making  his  apologies. 

"  It  shan't  occur  again,  Miss  Lavinia,"  he  said. 
"  To-morrow  morning  I'll  oil  myself  all  over,  and 
slip  into  the  water  as  silently  as  a  seal." 

"  Of  an  extraordinary  adventure,"  persisted  Sir 
Joseph,  "  which  happened  to  me  some  years  ago, 
when  I  was  a  younger  man.     Lavinia  ?" 

He  stopped,  and  looked  interrogatively  at  his 
sister.  Miss  Graybrooke  nodded  her  head  respon- 
sively,  and  settled  herself  in  her  chair,  as  if  p';.m- 
moning  her  attention  in  anticipation  of  a  coming 
demand  on  it.  To  persons  well  acquainted  with 
the  brother  and  sister  these  proceedings  were 
ominous  of  an  impending  narrative,  protracted  to  a 
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formidable  length.  The  two  always  told  a  story 
in  couples,  and  always  differed  with  each  other 
about  the  facts;  the  sister  politely  contradicting  the 
brother  when  it  was  Sir  Joseph's  story,  and  the 
brother  politely  contradicting  the  sister  when  it 
was  Miss  Lavinia's  story.  Separated  one  from  the 
other,  and  thus  relieved  of  their  own  habitual  in- 
terchange of  contradiction,  neither  of  them  had 
ever  been  known  to  attempt  the  relation  of  the 
simplest  series  of  events,  without  breaking  down. 

"  It  was  five  years  before  I  knew  you,  Eichard," 
proceeded  Sir  Joseph. 

"  Six  years,"  said  Miss  Graybrooke. 

"  Excuse  me,  Lavinia." 

"  No,  Joseph,  I  have  it  clown  in  my  diary." 

"  Let  us  waive  the  point."  (Sir  Joseph  invari- 
ably used  this  formula  as  a  means  of  at  once  con- 
ciliating his  sister,  and  getting  a  fresh  start  for  his 
story.)  "  I  was  cruising  off  the  Mersey  in  a  Liver- 
pool pilot-boat.  I  had  hired  the  boat  in  company 
with  a  friend  of  mine — a  man  formerly  notorious 
in  London  society,  under  the  nickname  (derived 
from  the  peculiar  brown  colour  of  hi?  whiskers)  of 
'  Mahogany  Dobbs.' " 
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"The  colour  of  his  liveries,  Joseph,  not  the 
colour  of  his  whiskers." 

"My  dear  Lavinia,  you  are  thinking  of  'Sea- 
green   Shaw/  so    called   from  the   extraordinary 
liveries  he  adopted  for  his  servants  in  the  year 
when  he  was  sheriff." 
"  I  think  not,  Joseph." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Lavinia." 

Eichard  Turlington's  knotty  fingers  drummed 
impatiently  on  the  table.  He  looked  towards 
Natalie.  She  was  idly  arranging  her  little  morsels 
of  ham  in  a  pattern  on  her  plate.  Launcelot 
Linzie,  still  more  idly,  was  looking  at  the  pattern. 
Seeing  what  he  saw  now,  Eichard  solved  the 
problem  which  had  puzzled  him  on  deck.  It  was 
simply  impossible  that  Natalie's  fancy  could  be 
really  taken  by  such  an  empty-headed  fool  as 
that ! 

Sir  Joseph  went  on  with  his  story — 

"We  were  some  ten  or  a  dozen  miles  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Mersey " 

"  Nautical  miles,  Joseph  ?" 

"  It  doesn't  matter,  Lavinia." 

"Excuse  me,  brother,  the  late  great  and  good 
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Doctor  Johnson  said  accuracy  ought  always  to  be 
studied  even  in  the  most  trifling  things." 
"  They  were  common  miles,  Lavinia/' 
"They  were  nautical  miles,  Joseph." 
"Let  us  waive  the  point.     Mahogany  Dobbs 
and  I  happened  to  be  below  in  the  cabin,  occu- 
pied  " 

Here  Sir  Joseph  paused  (with  his  amiable  smile) 
to  consult  his  memory.  Miss  Lavinia  waited  (with 
her  amiable  smile)  for  the  coming  opportunity  of 
setting  her  brother  right.  At  the  same  moment 
Natalie  laid  down  her  knife  and  softly  touched 
Launce  under  the  table.  When  she  thus  claimed 
his  attention,  the  six  pieces  of  ham  were  arranged 
as  follows  in  her  plate  : — Two  pieces  were  placed 
opposite  each  other,  and  four  pieces  were  ranged 
perpendicularly  under  them.  Launce  looked,  and 
twice  touched  Natalie  under  the  table.  Inter- 
preted by  the  Code  agreed  on  between  the  two, 
the  signal  in  the  plate  meant,  "  I  must  see  you  in 
private."  And  Launce's  double  touch  answered, 
"  After  breakfast." 

Sir  Joseph  proceeded  with  his  story.  Natalie 
took  up  her  knife  agnin.     Another  signal  coming ! 
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"  We  were  both  down  in  the  cabin,  occupied  in 
finishing  our  dinner -" 

"  Just  sitting  down  to  lunch,  Joseph." 

"  My  dear  !  I  ought  to  know." 

"  I  only  repeat  what  I  heard,  brother.  The  last 
time  you  told  the  story,  you  and  your  friend  were 
sitting  down  to  lunch." 

"  We  won't  particularise,  Lavinia.  Suppose  we 
say  occupied  over  a  meal  ?" 

"  If  it  is  of  no  more  importance  than  that, 
Joseph,  it  would  be  surely  better  to  leave  it  out 
altogether  V 

"  Let  us  waive  the  point.  Well,  we  were  sud- 
denly alarmed  by  a  shout  on  deck,  'Man  over- 
board !'  We  both  rushed  up  the  cabin  stairs, 
naturally  under  the  impression  that  one  of  our 
crew  had  fallen  into  the  sea :  an  impression 
shared,  I  ought  to  add,  by  the  man  at  the  helm, 
who  had  given  the  alarm." 

Sir  Joseph  paused  again.  He  was  approaching 
one  of  the  great  dramatic  points  in  his  story,  and 
was  naturally  anxious  to  present  it  as  impressively 
as  pqssible.  He  considered  with  himself,  with  his 
head  a  little  on  one  side,    Miss  Lavinia  considered 
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with  herself,  with  her  head  a  little  on  one  side. 
Natalie  laid  down  her  knife  again,  and  again 
touched  Launce  under  the  table.  This  time  there 
were  five  pieces  of  ham  ranged  longitudinally  on 
the  plate,  with  one  piece  immediately  under  them 
at  the  centre  of  the  line.  Interpreted  by  tha 
Code,  this  signal  indicated  two  ominous  words, 
"Bad  news."  Launce  looked  significantly  at  the 
owner  of  the  yacht  (meaning  of  the  look,  "  Is  lie 
at  the  bottom  of  it  ?") :  Natalie  frowned  in  reply 
(meaning  of  the  frown,  "  Yes,  he  is '').  Launce 
looked  down  again  into  the  plate.  Natalie  in- 
stantly pushed  all  the  pieces  of  ham  together  in  a 
little  heap  (meaning  of  the  heap,  "No  more  to 

say"). 

"  Well  ?"  said  Richard  Turlington,  turning 
sharply  on  Sir  Joseph.  "  Get  on  with  your  story. 
What  next  T 

Thus  far  he  had  not  troubled  himself  to  show 
even  a  decent  pretence  of  interest  in  his  old 
friend's  perpetually-interrupted  narrative.  It  was 
only  when  Sir  Joseph  had  reached  his  last  sen- 
tence— intimating  that  the  man  overboard  might 
tnra  out  in  course  of  time  not  to  be  a  man  of  the 
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pilot-boat's  crew — it  was  only  then  that  Turling- 
ton sat  tip  in  his  chair,  and  showed  signs  of  sud- 
denly feeling  a  strong  interest  in  the  progress  of 
the  story. 

Sir  Joseph  went  on — 

"  As  soon  as  we  got  on  deck,  we  saw  the  man 
in  the  water,  astern.  Our  vessel  was  hove  up  in 
the  wind,  and  the  boat  was  lowered.  The  master 
and  one  of  the  men  took  the  oars.  All  told,  our 
crew  were  seven  in  number.  Two  away  in  the 
boat,  a  third  at  the  helm,  and,  to  my  amazement, 
when  I  looked  round,  the  other  four  behind  me, 
making  our  number  complete.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment Mahogany  Dobbs,  who  was  looking  through 
a  telescope,  called  out,  '  Who  the  devil  can  he  be  ? 
The  man  is  floating  on  a  hen-coop,  and  we  have 
got  nothing  of  the  sort  on  board  this  pilot-boat.'  " 

The  one  person  present  who  happened  to  notice 
Eichard  Turlington's  face  when  those  words  were 
pronounced  was  Launcelot  Linzie.  He — and  he 
alone — saw  the  Levant  trader's  swarthy  com- 
plexion fade  slowly  to  a  livid  ashen  grey;  his 
eyes,  the  while,  fixing  themselves  on  Sir  Joseph 
Graybrooke  with  a  furtive  glare  in  them  like  the 
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glare  in  the  eyes  of  a  wild  beast.  Apparently 
conscious  that  Launce  was  looking  at  him — ■ 
though  he  never  turned  his  head  Launce's  way — 
he  laid  his  elbow  on  the  table,  lifted  his  arm,  and 
so  rested  his  face  on  his  hand,  while  the  story 
went  on,  as  to  screen  it  effectually  from  the  young 


surgeon  s  view. 


"  The  man  was  brought  on  board,"  proceeded 
Sir  Joseph,  "sure  enough  with  a  hen-coop — on 
which  he  had  been  found  floating.  The  poor 
wretch  was  blue  with  terror  and  exposure  to  the 
water ;  he  fainted  when  we  lifted  him  on  deck. 
When  he  came  to  himself  he  told  us  a  horrible 
story.  He  was  a  sick  and  destitute  foreign  sea- 
man ;  and  he  had  hidden  himself  in  the  hold  of 
an  English  vessel  (bound  to  a  port  in  his  native 
country)  which  had  sailed  from  Liverpool  that 
morning.  He  had  been  discovered,  and  brought 
before  the  captain.  The  captain,  a  monster  in 
human  form,  if  ever  there  was  one  yet " 

Before  the  next  word  of  the  sentence  could  pass 
Sir  Joseph's  lips,  Turlington  startled  the  little 
party  in  the  cabin  by  springing  suddenly  to  his 
feet 
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"  The  breeze  !"  lie  cried  ;  "  the  breeze  at  last !" 
As  he  spoke,  he  wheeled  round  to  the  cabin 
door  so  as  to  turn  his  back  on  his  guests,  and 
hailed  the  deck. 

"  Which  way  is  the  wind  ?" 
"  There  is  not  a  breath  of  wind,  sir." 
Not  the  slightest  movement  in  the  vessel  had 
been  perceptible  in  the  cabin ;  not  a  sound  had 
been  audible  indicating  the  rising  of  the  breeze. 
The  owner  of  the  yacht — accustomed  to  the  sea ; 
capable,  if  necessary,  of  sailing  his  own  vessel — 
had  surely  committed  a  strange  mistake !  Tie 
turned  again  to  his  friends,  and  made  his  apologies 
with  an  excess  of  polite  regret,  far  from  character- 
istic of  him  at  other  times,  and  under  other  cir- 
cumstances. 

"Go  on,"  he  said  to  Sir  Joseph,  when  he  had 
got  to  the  end  of  his  excuses  ;  "  I  never  heard  such 
an  interesting  story  in  my  life.     Pray  go  on !" 

The  request  was  not  an  easy  one  to  comply  witn. 
Sir  Joseph's  ideas  had  been  thrown  into  confusion. 
Miss  Lavinia's  contradictions  (held  in  reserve)  had 
been  scattered  beyond  recall.  Both  brother  and 
sister  were,  moreover,  additionally  hindered  in  re- 
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covering  the  control  of  their  own  resources  by  the 
look  and  manner  of  their  host.  He  alarmed,  instead 
of  encouraging  the  two  harmless  old  people,  by 
fronting  them  almost  fiercely,  with  his  elbows 
squared  on  the  table,  and  his  face  expressive  of  a 
dogged  resolution  to  sit  there  and  listen,  if  need  be, 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Launce  was  the  person  who 
set  Sir  Joseph  going  again.  After  first  looking 
attentively  at  Richard,  he  took  his  uncle  straight 
back  to  the  story  by  means  of  a  question,  thus : — 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  the  captain  of  the 
ship  threw  the  man  overboard  V 

"  That  is  just  what  he  did,  Launce.  The  poor 
wretch  was  too  ill  to  work  his  passage.  The  captain 
declared  he  would  have  no  idle  foreign  vagabond  in 
his  ship  to  eat  up  the  provisions  of  Englishmen  who 
worked.  With  his  own  hands  he  cast  the  hen-coop 
into  the  water,  and  (assisted  by  one  of  his  sailors) 
threw  the  man  after  it,  and  told  him  to  float  back 
to  Liverpool  with  the  evening  tide." 

"  A  lie  !"  cried  Turlington,  addressing  himself,  not 
to  Sir  Joseph,  but  to  Launce. 

"  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  '?' 
asked  Launce,  quietly. 
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"  I  know  nothing  about  the  circumstances.  I 
say,  from  my  own  experience,  that  foieign  sailors 
are  even  greater  blackguards  than  English  sailors. 
The  man  had  met  with  an  accident,  no  doubt.  The 
rest  of  his  story  was  a  lie — and  the  object  of  it 
was  to  open  Sir  Joseph's  purse." 

Sir  Joseph  mildly  shook  his  head. 

"No  lie,  Pdchard.  Witnesses  proved  that  the 
man  had  spoken  the  truth." 

"  "Witnesses  ?     Pooh  !     More  liars,  you  mean." 

"  I  went  to  the  owners  of  the  vessel,"  pursued 
Sir  Joseph.  "  I  got  from  them  the  names  of  the 
officers  and  the  crew ;  and  I  waited,  leaving  the  case 
in  the  hands  of  the  Liverpool  police.  The  ship 
was  wrecked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon.  But 
the  crew  and  the  cargo  were  saved.  The  men 
belonging  to  Liverpool  came  back.  They  were  a 
bad  set,  I  grant  you.  But  they  were  examined 
separately  about  the  treatment  of  the  foreign 
sailor,  and  they  all  told  the  same  story.  They 
could  give  no  account  of  their  captain,  or  of  the 
sailor  who  had  been  his  accomplice  in  the  crime, 
except  that  they  had  not  embarked  in  the  ship 
which  brought  the  rest  of  the  crew  to  England. 
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Whatever  may  have  become  of  the  captain  since, 
he  certainly  never  returned  to  Liverpool." 
"  Did  you  find  out  his  name  V 
The  question  was  asked  by  Turlington.  Even 
Sir  Joseph,  the  least  observant  of  men,  noticed 
that  it  was  put  with  a  perfectly  unaccountable 
irritability  of  manner. 

"  Don't  be  angry,  Eiehard,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man.    "  What  is  there  to  be  angry  about  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean.     I'm  not  angry. 
I'm  only  curious.    Bid  you  find  out  who  he  was  V 
"  I  did.     His  name  was  Goward.    He  was  well- 
known  at  Liverpool  as  a  very  clever  and  a  very 
dangerous  man.     Quite  young  at  the  time  I  am 
speaking  of,  and  a  first-rate  sailor :     famous  for 
taking    command    of    unseaworthy     ships     and 
vagabond  crews.      Eeport  described  him.  to  me  as 
having  made  considerable  sums  of  money  in  that 
way,  for  a  man  in  his  position  ;  serving  firms,  you 
know,  with  a  bad  name,  and  running  all  sorts  of 
desperate  risks.      A  sad  ruffian,  Eiehard  !     More 
than  once  in  trouble,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
for  acts  of  violence  and  cruelty.    Dead,  I  dare  say, 
long  since." 
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"Or  possibly,"  said  Launce,  "alive,  under 
another  name,  and  thriving  in  a  new  way  of  life, 
with  more  desperate  risks  in  it,  of  some  other  sort." 

"  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  ?" 
asked  Turlington,  retorting  Launce's  question  on 
him,  with  a  harsh  ring  of  defiance  in  his  brassy 
voice. 

"  What  became  of  the  poor  foreign  sailor,  papa  V 
said  Natalie ;  purposely  interrupting  Launce  before 
he  could  meet  the  question  angrily  asked  of  him, 
by  an  angry  reply. 

"  We  made  a  subscription,  and  spoke  to  his  con- 
sul, my  dear.  He  went  back  to  his  country,  poor 
fellow,  comfortably  enough." 

"  And  there  is  an  end  of  Sir  Joseph's  story,"  said 
Turlington,  rising  noisily  from  his  chair.  "  It's  a 
pity  we  haven't  got  a  literary  man  on  board — ho 
would  make  a  novel  of  it."  He  looked  up  at  the 
skylight  as  he  got  on  his  feet.  "Here  is  the 
breeze,  this  time,"  he  exclaimed,  "  and  no  mistake  !" 

It  was  true.  At  last  the  breeze  had  come  ! 
The  sails  flapped,  the  main  boom  swung  over  with 
a  thump,  and  the  stagnant  water,  stirred  at  last, 
bubbled  merrily  past  the  vessel's  sides. 
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"■Come  on  deck,  Natalie,  and  get  some  fresh 
air,"  said  Miss  Lavinia,  leading  the  way  to  the 
cabin-door. 

Natalie  held  up  the  skirt  of  her  nankeen  dress, 
and  exhibited  the  purple  trimming  torn  away  over 
an  extent  of  some  yards. 

"  Give  me  half  an  hour  first,  aunt,  in  my  cabin," 
she  said,  "  to  mend  this." 

Miss  Lavinia  elevated  her  venerable  eyebrows  in 
amazement. 

"  You  have  done  nothing  but  tear  your  dresses, 
my  dear,  since  you  have  been  in  Mr.  Turlington's 
yacht.  Most  extraordinary!  I  have  torn  none 
of  mine  during  the  whole  cruise." 

Natalie's  dark  colour  deepened  a  shade.  She 
laughed  a  little  uneasily.  "  I  am  so  awkward  on 
board  ship,"  she  replied,  and  turned  away,  and  shut 
herself  up  in  her  cabin. 

Eichard  Turlington  produced  his  case  of  cigars. 

"  Now  is  the  time,"  he  said  to  Sir  Joseph,  "  for 
the  best  cigar  of  the  day — the  cigar  after  breakfast. 
Come  on  deck." 

"  You  will  join  us,  Launce  ?"  said  Sir  Joseph. 

"  Give  me  half  an  hour  first,  over  my  books," 
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l&unce  replied.  "  I  mustn't  let  my  medical  know- 
ledge get  musty  at  sea,  and  I  might  not  feel  in- 
clined to  study  later  in  the  day." 

"  Quite  right,  ay  dear  boy,  quite  right." 
Sir  Joseph  patted  his  nephew  approvingly  on 
the  shoulder.    Launce  turned  away  on  his  side, 
and  shut  himself  up  in  his  cabin. 

The  other  three  ascended  together  to  the  deck. 
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SECOND   SCENE. 

THE  STORE-ROOM, 

Persons  possessed  of  sluggish  livers  and  tendei 
hearts  find  two  serious  drawbacks  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  cruise  at  sea.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  get  enough  walking  exercise  ;  and  it  is  next  to 
impossible  (where  secrecy  is  an  object)  to  make 
love  without  being  found  out.  Eeverting  for  the 
moment  to  the  latter  difficulty  only,  life  within 
the  narrow  and  populous  limits  of  a  vessel  may  be 
defined  as  essentially  life  in  public.  From  morn- 
ing to  night  you  are  in  your  neighbour's  way,  or 
your  neighbour  is  in  your  way.  As  a  necessary 
result  of  these  conditions,  the  rarest  of  existing 
men  may  be  defined  as  the  man  who  is  capable  of 
stealing  a  kiss  at  sea  Avithout  discovery.  An  in- 
bred capacity  for  stratagem  of  the  finest  sort ;  in- 
exhaustible inventive  resources ;   patience  -»liich 
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can  flourish  under  superhuman  trials ;  presence  of 
mind  which  can  keep  its  balance  victoriously  un- 
der every  possible  stress  of  emergency — these  are 
some  of  the  qualifications,  which  must  accompany 
Love  on  a  cruise,  when  Love  embarks  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  contraband  commodity  not  duly  en- 
tered on  the  papers  of  the  ship. 

Having  established  a  Code  of  Signals  which  en- 
abled them  to  communicate  privately,  while  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  others  were  wide  open  on  every 
side  of  them,  Natalie  and  Launce  were  next  con- 
fronted by  the  more  serious  difficulty  of  finding  a 
means  of  meeting  together  at  stolen  interviews  on 
board  the  yacht.  Possessing  none  of  those  precious 
moral  qualifications,  already  enumerated  as  the 
qualifications  of  an  accomplished  lover  at  sea, 
Launce  had  proved  unequal  to  grapple  with  the 
obstacles  in  his  way.  Left  to  her  own  inventive 
resources,  Natalie  had  first  suggested  the  young 
surgeon's  medical  studies  as  Launce's  unanswerable 
excuse  for  shutting  himself  up  at  intervals  in  the 
lower  regions — and  had  then  hit  on  the  happy 
idea  of  tearing  her  trimmings,  and  condemning 
herself  to  repair  her  own  carelessness,  as  the  alb 
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sufficient  reason  for  similar  acts  of  self-seclusion 
on  her  side.  In  this  way  the  lovers  contrived, 
while  the  innocent  ruling  authorities  were  on 
deck,  to  meet  privately  below  them,  on  the  neu- 
tral ground  of  the  main  cabin — and  there,  by  pre- 
vious arrangement  at  the  breakfast -table,  they 
were  about  to  meet  privately  now. 

Natalie's  door  was,  as  usual  on  these  occasions, 
the  first  that  opened ;  for  this  sound  reason,  that 
Natalie's  quickness  was  the  quickness  to  be  de- 
pended on  in  case  of  accident. 

She  looked  up  at  the  skylight.  There  were  the 
legs  of  the  two  gentlemen  and  the  skirts  of  her 
aunt,  visible  (and  stationary)  on  the  lee  side  of  the 
deck.  She  advanced  a  few  steps  and  listened. 
There  was  a  pause  in  the  murmur  of  the  voices 
above.  She  looked  up  again.  One  pair  of  legs 
(not  her  father's)  had  disappeared.  Without  an 
instant's  hesitation,  Natalie  darted  back  to  her  own 
door,  just  in  time  to  escape  Eichard  Turlington 
descending  the  cabin  stairs.  All  he  did  was  to 
go  to  one  of  the  drawers  under  the  main-cabin 
book-case,  and  to  take  out  a  map ;  ascending  again 
immediately  to  the  clo.el.-.     Natalie's  guilty  con* 
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science  ruslied  instantly,  nevertheless,  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Richard  suspected  her.  When  she 
showed  herself  for  the  second  time,  instead  of 
venturing  into  the  cabin,  she  culled  across  it  in  a 
whisper, 

"  Launce !" 

Launce  appeared  at  his  door.  He  was  per- 
emptorily checked  before  he  could  cross  the  thresh- 
old. 

"  Don't  stir  a  step !  Richard  has  been  down  in 
the  cabin  !    Richard  suspects  us ! 

"  Nonsense !  come  out." 

"  Nothing  will  induce  me,  unless  you  can  find 
some  other  place  than  the  cabin." 

Some  other  place  ?  How  easy  to  find  it  on 
land  !  How  apparently  impossible  at  sea  !  There 
was  the  forecastle  (full  of  men)  at  one  end  of  the 
vessel.  There  was  the  sail-room  (full  of  sails)  at 
the  other.  There  was  the  ladies'  cabin  (used  as 
the  ladies'  dressinrr-room ;  inaccessible,  in  that 
capacity,  to  every  male  human  being  on  board). 
Was  there  any  disposable  enclosed  space  to  be 
found  amidships  ?  On  one  side  there  were  tha 
sleeping- berths  of  the  sailing  master  and  his  mate 
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(impossible  to  borrow  them).  On  the  other  side 
was  the  steward's  store-room.  Launce  considered 
for  a  moment.  The  steward's  store-room  was  mst 
the  thing ! 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?"  asked  Natalie,  as  her 
lover  made  straight  for  a  closed  door  at  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  main-cabin. 

"To  speak  to  the  steward,  darling.  "Wait  one 
moment,  and  yon  will  see  me  again." 

Launce  opened  the  store-room  door,  and  dis- 
covered, not  the  steward,  but  his  wife,  who  occupied 
the  situation  of  stewardess  on  board  the  vessel. 
The  accident  was,  in  this  case,  a  lucky  one. 
Having  stolen  several  kisses  at  sea,  and  having 
been  discovered  (in  every  case)  either  by  the 
steward  or  his  wife,  Launce  felt  no  difficulty  in 
prefacing  his  request  to  be  allowed  the  use  of  the 
room  by  the  plainest  allusion  to  his  relations  with 
Natalie.  He  could  count  on  tire  silence  of  the 
sympathizing  authorities  in  this  region  of  the 
vessel,  having  wisely  secured  them  as  accomplices 
by  the  usual  persuasion  of  the  pecuniary  sort.  Of 
the  two,  however,  the  stewardess,  as  a  woman,  was 
the  more  likely  to  lend  3  ready  ear  to  Launce' g 
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entreaties  in  his  present  emergency.  After  a  faint 
show  of  resistance,  she  consented,  not  only  to 
leave  the  room,  but  to  keep  her  husband  out  of  it, 
on  the  understanding  that  it  was  not  to  be  occu- 
pied  for  more  than  ten  minutes.  Launce  made  the 
signal  to  Natalie  at  one  door,  while  the  stewardess 
went  out  by  the  other.  In  a  moment  more  the 
lovers  were  united  in  a  private  room.  Is  it  neces- 
sary to  say  in  what  language  the  proceedings  were 
opened  ?  Surely  not !  There  is  an  inarticulate 
language  of  the  lips  in  use  on  these  occasions,  in 
which  we  are  all  proficient — though  we  sometimes 
forget  it  in  later  life.  Natalie  seated  herself  on  a 
locker.  The  tea,  sugar,  and  spices  were  at  her 
back,  a  side  of  bacon  swung  over  her  head,  and  a 
net  full  of  lemons  dangled  before  her  face.  It 
might  not  be  roomy,  but  it  was  snug  and  com' 
fortable. 

"Suppose  they  call  for  the  steward?"  she  sug* 
gested.     ("Don't,  Launce!") 

"  Never  mind.  We  shall  be  safe  enough  if  they 
do.  The  steward  has  only  to  show  himself  on 
deck,  and  they  will  suspect  nothing." 

''Do  be  (juiefc,  Launoe!      I  have  got  dreadful 
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news  to  tell  you.    And,  besides,  my  aunt  will  ex- 
pect to  see  me  with  my  braid  sewn  on  again." 

She  had  brought  her  needle  and  thread  with 
her.  "Whipping  up  the  skirt  of  her  dress  on  her 
knee,  she  bent  forward  over  it,  and  set  herself 
industriously  to  the  repair  of  the  torn  trimming. 
In  this  position  her  lithe  figure  showed  charmingly 
its  firm  yet  easy  line.  The  needle,  in  her  dexterous 
brown  fingers,  flew  through  its  work.  The  locker 
was  a  broad  one ;  Launce  was  able  to  seat  himself 
partially  behind  her.  In  this  position  who  could 
have  resisted  the  temptation  to  lift  up  her  great 
knot  of  broadly-plaited  black  hair,  and  to  let  the 
warm  dusky  nape  of  her  neck  disclose  itself  to 
view  ?  Who,  looking  at  it,  could  fail  to  revile  the 
senseless  modern  fashion  of  dressing  the  hair, 
which  hides  the  double  beauty  of  form  and  colour 
that  nestles  at  the  back  of  a  woman's  neck  ?  From 
time  to  time,  as  the  interview  proceeded,  Launce's 
lips  emphasized  the  more  important  words,  occur- 
ring in  his  share  of  the  conversation,  on  the  soft 
fragrant  skin  which  the  lifted  hair  let  him  see  at 
intervab.  In  Launce's  place,  sir,  you  would  have 
done  it  too, 
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"  Now,  Natalie,  what  is  the  news  V 

"  He  has  spoken  to  papa,  Launce." 

"  Eichard  Turlington  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Damn  him!" 

Natalie  started.  A  curse  addressed  to  the  back 
of  your  neck,  instantly  followed  by  a  blessing  in 
the  shape  of  a  kiss,  is  a  little  trying  when  you  are 
not  prepared  for  it. 

"  Don't  do  that  again,  Launce !  It  was  while 
you  were  on  deck,  smoking,  and  when  I  was  sup- 
posed to  be  fast  asleep.  I  opened  the  ventilator  in 
my  cabin  door,  dear,  and  I  heard  every  word  they 
said.  He  waited  till  my  aunt  was  out  of  the  way, 
and  he  had  got  papa  all  to  himself,  and  then  he 
becjan  it  in  that  horrible  downright  voice  of  his — 
'Graybrooke  !  how  much  longer  am  I  to  wait  ?'" 

"Did  he  say  that?" 

"  No  more  swearing,  Launce !  Those  were  the 
words.  Papa  didn't  understand  them.  lie  only 
said  (poor  dear !) — '  Bless  my  soul,  Eichard,  what 
do  you  want  ?'  Eichard  soon  explained  himself. 
'  Who  could  he  be  waiting  for — but  Me  V  Papa  said 
something  about  my  being  so  young.      Eichard 
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stopped  his  mouth  directly.  '  Girls  were  like  fruit; 
iome  ripened  soon,  and  some  ripened  late.  Some 
were  women  at  twenty,  and  some  were  women  at 
sixteen.  It  was  impossible  to  look  at  me,  and  not 
see  that  I  was  like  a  new  being  after  my  two 
months  at  sea,'  and  so  on  and  so  on.  Papa  behaved 
like  an  angel.  He  still  tried  to  put  it  off.  '  Plenty 
of  time,  Eichard,  plenty  of  time.'  '  Plenty  of  time 
for  her'  (was  the  wretch's  answer  to  that) :  '  but 
not  for  me.  Think  of  all  I  have  to  offer  her'  (as  if 
I  cared  for  his  money !) ;  '  think  how  long  I  have 
looked  upon  her  as  growing  up  to  be  my  wife' 
(growing  up  for  him — monstrous  !),  '  and  don't  keep 
me  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  which  it  gets  harder 
and  harder  for  a  man  in  my  position  to  endure !' 
He  was  really  quite  eloquent.  His  voice  trembled. 
There  is  no  doubt,  dear,  that  he  is  very,  very  fond 
of  me." 

"  And  you  feel  flattered  by  it,  of  course  V 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense.  I  feel  a  little  frightened 
at  it,  I  can  tell  you." 

"Frightened  ?  Did  you  notice  him  this  morning  ?" 

"I?     When?" 

"  When  your  father  was  telling  that  story  about 
the  man  overboard." 
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"  No.     What  did  he  do  ?     Tell  me,  Launce." 
"  I'll  tell  you  directly.     How  did  it  all  end  last 

night  ?    Did  your  father  make  any  sort  of  promise  ?" 
"  You  know  Richard's  way ;  Eichard  left  him  no 

other  choice.     Papa  had  to  promise  before  he  was 

allowed  to  go  to  bed." 

"  To  let  Turlington  marry  you  ?" 

"  Yes ;  the  week  after  my  next  birthday." 

"  The  week  after  next  Christmas  Day  1" 

"  Yes.     Papa  is  to  speak  to  me  as  soon  as  we  are 

at  home  again,  and  my  married  life  is  to  begin  with 

the  New  Year." 

"  Are  you  in  earnest,  Natalie  ?     Do  you  really 

mean  to  say  it  has  gone  as  far  as  that  V 

"  They  have  settled  everything.     The  splendid 

establishment  we  are  to  set  up,  the  great  income 

we  are  to  have.    I  heard  papa  tell  Eichard  that  half 

his  fortune  should  go  to  me  on  my  wedding-day. 

It  was  sickening  to  hear  how  much  they  made  of 

Money,  and  how  little  they  thought  of  Love.    What 

am  I  to  do,  Launce  ?" 

"  That's  easily  answered,  my  darling.    In  the  first 

place,  you  are  to  make  up  your  mind  not  to  marry 

Iiichard  Turlington — " 
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"  Do  talk  reasonably.  You  know  I  have  done 
all  I  could.  I  have  told  Papa  that  I  can  think  of 
Eichard  as  a  friend,  but  nou  as  a  husband.  He 
only  laughs  at  me,  and  says,  '  Wait  a  little,  and  you 
will  alter  your  opinion,  my  dear.'  You  see  Eichard 
is  everything  to  him  ;  Eichard  has  always  managed 
his  affairs,  and  has  saved  him  from  losing  by  bad 
speculations  ;  Eichard  has  known  me  from  the  time 
when  I  was  a  child ;  Eichard  has  a  splendid  busi- 
ness, and  quantities  of  money.  Papa  can't  even 
imagine  that  I  can  resist  Eichard.  I  have  tried  my 
aunt;  I  have  told  her  he  is  too  old  for  me.  All 
she  says  is,  '  Look  at  your  father ;  he  was  much 
older  than  your  mother,  and  what  a  happy  marriage 
theirs  was.'  Even  if  I  said  in  so  many  words,  '  I 
won't  marry  Eichard,'  what  good  would  it  do  to  us  1 
Papa  is  the  best  and  dearest  old  man  in  the  world  ; 
but  oh,  he  is  so  fond  of  money !  He  believes  in 
nothing  else.  He  would  be  furious — yes,  kind  as 
he  is,  he  would  be  furious — if  I  even  hinted  that  I 
was  fond  of  you.  Any  man  who  proposed  to  marry 
me — if  he  couldn't  match  the  fortune  that  I  should 
bring  him  by  a  fortune  of  his  own — would  be  a 
lunatic  in  papa's   eyes.     He   wouldn't  think  it 
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necessary  to  answer  him ;  he  would  ring  the  bell, 
and  have  him  shown  out  of  the  house.  I  am  ex- 
aggerating nothing,  Launce ;  you  know  I  am  speak- 
ing the  truth.  There  is  no  hope  in  the  future — 
that  I  can  see — for  either  of  us." 

"  Have  you  done,  Natalie  ?  I  have  something 
to  say  on  my  side  if  you  have." 

"  What  is  it  f 

"  If  things  go  on  as  they  are  going  on  now,  shall 
1  tell  you  how  it  will  end  ?  It  will  end  in  your 
being  Turlington's  wife." 

"  Never !" 

"  So  you  say  now ;  but  you  don't  know  what 
may  happen  between  this  and  Christmas  Day 
Natalie  !  there  is  only  one  way  of  making  sure 
that  you  will  never  marry  Richard.     Marry  me." 

"  Without  papa's  consent  ?" 

"  Without  saying  a  word  to  anybody  till  it's 
done." 

"  Oh,  Launce  !  Launce  !" 

"  My  darling,  every  word  you  have  said  proves 
there  is  no  other  way.  Think  of  it,  Natalie,  think 
of  it." 

There  was  a  pause.     Natalie  dropped  her  needle 
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and  thread,  and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands.  "  If  my 
poor  mother  was  only  alive,"  she  said  ;  "if  I  only  had 
an  elder  sister  to  advise  me,  and  to  take  my  part.' 

She  was  evidently  hesitating.  Launce  took  a 
man's  advantage  of  her  indecision.  He  pressed 
her  without  mercy. 

"Do  you  love  me  ?"  he  whispered,  with  his  lips 
close  to  her  ear. 

"  You  know  I  do,  dearly." 

"  Put  it  out  of  Eichard's  power  to  part  us, 
Natalie." 

"  Part  us  ?  "We  are  cousins  :  we  have  known 
each  other  since  we  were  both  children.  Even  if 
he  proposed  parting  us,  papa  wouldn't  allow  it." 

"  Mark  my  words,  he  will  propose  it.  As  for 
your  father,  Iiichard  has  only  to  lift  his  finger  and 
your  father  obeys  him.  My  love,  the  happiness  of 
both  our  lives  is  at  stake."  He  wound  his  arm 
round  her,  and  gently  drew  her  head  back  on  his 
bosom.  "  Other  girls  have  done  it,  darling,"  he 
pleaded,  "  why  shouldn't  you  ?" 

The  effort  to  answer  him  was  too  much  for  her. 
She  gave  it  up.  A  low  sigh  fluttered  through  her 
lips.     She  nestled  closer  to  him,  and  faintly  closed 
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her  eyes.  The  next  instant  she  started  up,  trem- 
bling from  head  to  foot,  and  looked  at  the  sky- 
light. Eichard  Turlington's  voice  was  suddenly 
audible  on  deck  exactly  above  them. 

"  Graybrooke,  I  want  to  say  a  word  to  you  about 
Launcelot  Linzie." 

Natalie's  first  impulse  was  to  fly  to  the  door. 
Hearing  Launce's  name  on  Pilchard's  lips,  she 
checked  herself.  Something;  in  Eichard's  tone 
roused  in  her  the  curiosity  which  suspends  fear. 
She  waited,  with  her  hand  in  Launce's  hand. 

"  If  you  remember,"  the  brassy  voice  went  on, 
"  I  doubted  the  wisdom  of  taking  him  with  us  on 
this  cruise.  You  didn't  agree  with  me,  and,  at 
your  express  request,  I  gave  way.  I  did  wrong. 
Launcelot    Linzie    is    a    very  presuming    young 


man." 


Sir  Joseph's  answer  was  accompanied  by  Sir 
Joseph's  mellow  laugh. 

"My  dear  Eichard!  Surely  you  are  a  little 
hard  on  Launce  ?" 

"You  are  not  an  observant  man,  Graybrooke. 
1  am.  I  see  signs  of  his  presuming  with  all  of  us, 
and  especially  with   Natalie.      I   don't  like   the 
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manner  in  which  he  speaks  to  her,  and  looks  at 
her.  He  is  unduly  familiar ;  he  is  insolently  con- 
fidential. There  must  be  a  stop  pat  to  it.  In 
my  position,  my  feelings  ought  to  be  regarded.  I 
request  you  to  check  the  intimacy  when  we  get 
on  shore." 

Sir  Joseph's  next  words  were  spoken  more  se- 
riously.    He  expressed  his  surprise. 

"  My  dear  Eichard,  they  are  cousins,  they  have 
been  playmates  from  childhood.  How  can  you 
think  of  attaching  the  slightest  importance  to  any- 
thing that  is  said  or  done  by  poor  Launce  ?" 

There  was  a  good-humoured  contempt  in  Sir 
Joseph's  reference  to  "poor  Launce"  which  jarred 
on  his  daughter.  He  might  almost  have  been 
alluding  to  some  harmless  domestic  animal.  Nata- 
lie's colour  deepened.  Her  hand  pressed  Launce's 
hand  gently. 

Turlington  still  persisted. 

"  I  must  once  more  request — seriously  request- 
that  you  will  check  this  growing  intimacy.  I 
don't  object  to  your  asking  him  to  the  house  when 
you  ask  other  friends.  I  only  wish  you  (and  ex- 
pect you)  to  stop  his  '  dropping  in,'  as  it  is  called, 
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at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  evening  when  he  may 
have  nothing  to  do.  Is  that  understood  between 
us?" 

"  If  you  make  a  point  of  it,  Richard,  of  course 
it's  understood  between  us." 

Launce  looked  at  Natalie,  as  weak  Sir  Joseph 
consented  in  those  words. 

"  What  did  I  tell  you  ?"  he  whispered. 

Natalie  hung  her  head  in  silence.  There  was  a 
pause  in  the  conversation  on  deck.  The  two  gen- 
tlemen walked  away  slowly  towards  the  forward 
part  of  the  vessel. 

Launce  pursued  his  advantage. 

"  Your  father  leaves  us  no  alternative,"  he  said. 
"  The  door  will  he  closed  against  me  as  soon  as 
we  get  on  shore.  If  I  lose  you,  Xatalie,  I  don't 
care  what  becomes  of  me.  My  profession  may  go 
to  the  deviL  I  have  nothing  left  worth  living 
for." 

"  Hush  !  hush  !  don't  talk  in  that  way !" 

Launce  tried  the  soothing  influence  of  persuasion 
or.ce  more. 

"  Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  people  in  our 
situation  have  married  privatcly~-and  have  been 
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forgiven  afterwards,"  he  went  on.  "  I  won't  as& 
you  to  do  anything  in  a  hurry.  I  will  be  guided 
entirely  by  your  wishes.  All  I  want  to  quiet  my 
mind  is  to  know  that  you  are  mine.  Do,  do,  do 
let  me  feel  sure  that  Eichard  Turlington  can't 
take  you  away  from  me." 

"  Don't  press  me,  Launce."  She  dropped  on  tho 
locker.  "  See  !"  she  said.  "  It  makes  me  tremble 
only  to  think  of  it !" 

"  Who  are  you  afraid  of,  darling  ?  Not  your 
father,  surely  ?" 

"  Poor  papa !  I  wonder  whether  he  would  be 
hard  on  me  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  ?"  She 
stopped ;  her  moistening  eyes  looked  up  im- 
ploringly in  Launce's  face.  "  Don't  press  me !" 
she  repeated  faintly.  "  You  know  it's  wrong. 
We  should  have  to  confess  it — and  then  what 
would  happen  ?"  She  paused  again.  Her  eyes 
wandered  nervously  to  the  deck.  Her  voice 
dropped  to  its  lowest  tones.  "  Think  of  Eichard !" 
she  said,  and  shuddered  at  the  terrors  which  that 
name  conjured  up.  Before  it  was  possible  to  say 
a  quieting  word  to  her,  she  was  again  on  her  feet. 
Eichard's  name  had  suddenly  recalled  to  her  me» 
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mory  Launce's  mysterious  allusion,  at  the  outset 
of  the  interview,  to  the  owner  of  the  yacht. 
"What  was  that  you  said  about  Richard  just- 
now  ?"  she  asked.  "  You  saw  something  (or  heard 
something)  strange,  while  papa  was  telling  his 
story.     What  was  it  ?" 

"  I  noticed  Richard's  face,  Natalie,  when  your 
father  told  us  that  the  man  overboard  was  not  one 
of  the  pilot  boat's  crew.  He  turned  ghastly  pale. 
He  looked  guilty " 

"  Guilty  ?     Of  what  V 

"He  was  present — I  am  certain  of  it — when 
the  sailor  was  thrown  into  the  sea.  For  all  I 
know,  he  may  have  been  the  man  who  did  it." 

Natalie  started  back  in  horror. 

"  Oh,  Launce  !  Launce  !  that  is  too  bad.  You 
may  not  like  Richard — you  may  treat  Richard  as 
your  enemy.     But  to  say  such  a  horrible  thing  of 

him  as  that !      It's  not  generous.      It's  not 

like  you." 

"  If  you  had  seen  him  you  would  have  said  it 
too.  I  mean  to  make  inquiries — in  your  father's 
interests  as  well  as  in  ours.  My  brother  knows 
pne   of  the   Commissioners   of   Police ;    and   my 
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brother  can  get  it  done  for  me.  Turlington  has 
not  always  been  in  the  Levant  trade — I  know  that 
already." 

"  For  shame,  Launce !  for  shame !" 

The  footsteps  on  deck  were  audible,  coming 
back.  Natalie  sprang  to  the  door  leading  into  the 
cabin.  Launce  stopped  her,  as  she  laid  her  hand 
on  the  lock.  The  footsteps  went  straight  on 
towards  the  stern  of  the  vessel.  Launce  clasped 
both  arms  round  her.     Natalie  gave  way. 

"  Don't  drive  me  to  despair !"  hel  said.  "  Thia 
is  my  last  opportunity.  I  don't  ask  you  to  say  at 
once  that  you  will  marry  me — I  only  ask  you  to 
think  of  it.  My  darling !  my  angel !  will  you 
think  of  it  ?" 

As  he  put  the  question,  they  might  have  heard 
(if  they  had  not  been  too  completely  engrossed  in 
each  other  to  listen)  the  footsteps  returning — one 
pair  of  footsteps  only,  this  time.  Natalie's  pro- 
longed absence  had  begun  to  surprise  her  aunt, 
and  had  roused  a  certain  vague  distrust  in 
Eichard's  mind.  He  walked  back  again  along  the 
deck  by  himself.  He  looked  absently  into  the 
main-cabin  as  he  passed  it.     The  store-room  sky- 
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light  came  next.     In  his  present  frame  of  mind 
would  he  look  absently  into  the  store-room  too  ? 

"  Let  me  go !"  said  Natalie. 

Launce  only  answered,  "  Say  yes — "  and  held  her 
as  if  he  would  never  let  her  go  again. 

At  the  same  moment  Miss  Lavinia's  voice  rose 
shrill  from  the  deck,  calling  for  Natalie.  There 
was  but  one  way  of  getting  free  from  him.  She 
said,  "  I'll  think  of  it."  Upon  that,  he  kissed  her 
and  let  her  go. 

The  door  had  barely  closed  on  her,  when  the 
lowering  face  of  Eichard  Turlington  appeared  on 
a  level  with  the  side  of  the  skylight — looking 
down  into  the  store-room  at  Launce. 

"Hullo!"  he  called  out  roughly.  "What  are 
you  doing  in  the  steward's  room  ?" 

Launce  took  up  a  box  of  matches  on  the  dresser. 
"  I'm  getting  a  light,"  he  answered  readily. 

"  I  allow  nobody  below,  forward  of  the  main- 
cabin,  without  my  leave.  The  steward  has  per- 
mitted a  breach  of  discipline  on  board  my  vessel. 
The  steward  will  leave  my  service." 

"  The  steward  is  not  to  blame." 

"  I  am  the  judge  of  that.     Not  you." 
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Launce  opened  his  lips  to  reply.  An  outbreak 
between  the  two  men  appeared  to  be  inevitable — 
when  the  sailing  master  of  the  yacht  joined  his 
employer  on  deck,  and  directed  Turlington's  atten- 
tion to  a  question  which  is  never  to  be  trifled  with 
at  sea,  the  question  of  wind  and  tide. 

The  yacht  was  then  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  at 
the  entrance  to  Bideford  Bay.  The  breeze,  fast 
freshening,  was  also  fast  changing  the  direction 
from  which  it  blew.  The  favourable  tide  had 
barely  three  hours  more  to  run. 

"The  wind's  shifting,  sir,"  said  the  sailing- 
master.  "I'm  afraid  we  shan't  get  round  the  point 
this  tide,  unless  we  lay  her  off  on  the  other  tack." 

Turlington  shook  his  head. 

"  There  are  letters  waiting  for  me  at  Bideford," 
he  said.  "  "We  have  lost  two  days  in  the  calm.  I 
must  send  ashore  to  the  Post-office,  whether  we 
lose  the  tide  or  not." 

The  vessel  held  on  her  course.  Off  the  port  of 
Bideford,  the  boat  was  sent  ashore  to  the  Post- 
office  ;  the  yacht  standing  off  and  on,  waiting  the 
appearance  of  the  letters.  In  the  shortest  time  in 
which  it  was  possible  to  bring  them  on  board,  the 
letters  were  in  Turlington's  hands. 
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The  men  were  hauling  the  boat  up  to  the  davits, 
the  yacht  was  already  heading  off  from  the  land, 
when  Turlington  startled  everybody  by  one  per- 
emptory word — "  Stop  !" 

He  had  thrust  all  his  letters  but  one  into  the 
pocket  of  his  sailing  jacket,  without  reading  them. 
The  one  letter  which  he  had  opened,  he  held  in  his 
closed  hand.  Rage  was  in  his  staring  eyes ;  con- 
sternation was  on  his  pale  lips, 

"  Lower  the  boat !"  he  shouted ;  "  I  must  get  to 
London  to-night."  He  stopped  Sir  Joseph,  ap- 
proaching him  with  open  mouth.  "There's  no 
time  for  questions  and  answers.  I  must  get 
back."  He  swung  himself  over  the  side  of  the 
yacht,  and  addressed  the  sailing-master  from  the 
boat.  "Save  the  tide  if  you  can;  if  you  can't, 
put  them  ashore  to-morrow,  at  Minehead,  or 
Watchet — wherever  they  like."  He  beckoned  to 
Sir  Joseph  to  lean  over  the  bulwark,  and  hear 
something  he  had  to  say  in  private.  "  Remember 
what  I  told  you  about  Launcelot  Linzie!"  he  whis- 
pered fiercely.  His  parting  look  was  for  Natalia 
He  spoke  to  her  with  a  strong  constraint  on  himself, 
as  gently  as  he  could.    (  Don't  be  alarmed;  I  shall 

4-^2 
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epq  you  in  London."  He  seated  himself  in  the 
boat,  and  took  the  tiller.  The  last  words  they 
heard  him  say  were  words  urging  the  men  at  the 
oars  to  lose  no  time.  He  was  invariably  brutal 
■with  the  men.  "  Pull,  you  lazy  beggars  !"  he  ex- 
claimed, with  an  oath.     "  Pull  eov  your  lives  I" 
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THIRD   SCENE. 

THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Let  us  be  serious. — Business  ! 

The  new  scene  plunges  us  head-foremost  into 
the  affairs  of  the  Levant  trading-house  of  Pizzituti, 
Turlington,  and  Branca.  What  on  earth  do  we 
know  about  the  Levant  Trade  ?  Courage !  If  we 
have  ever  known  what  it  is  to  want  money,  we 
are  perfectly  familiar  with  the  subject  at  starting. 
The  Levant  Trade  does  occasionally  get  into  diffi- 
culties.— Turlington  wanted  money. 

The  letter  which  had  been  handed  to  him  on 
board  the  yacht  was  from  his  third  partner,  Mr, 
Branca,  and  was  thus  expressed  : — 

"  A  crisis  in  the  trade.  All  right,  so  far — except 
our  business  with  the  small  foreign  firms.  Bills 
to  meet  from  those  quarters  (say),  forty  thousand 
pounds — and,  I  fear,  no  remittances  to  cover  them. 
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Particulars  stated  in  another  letter  addressed  to 
you  at  Post-office,  Ilfracombe.  I  am  quite  broken 
down  with  anxiety,  and  confined  to  my  bed.  Piz- 
zituti  is  still  detained  at  Smyrna.     Come  back  at 


once." 


The  same  evening  Turlington  was  at  his  office 
in  Austin  Friars,  investigating  the  state  of  affairs, 
with  his  head  clerk  to  help  him. 

Stated  briefly,  the  business  of  the  firm  was  of 
the  widely  miscellaneous  sort.  They  plied  a  brisk 
trade,  in  a  vast  variety  of  commodities.  Nothing 
came  amiss  to  them,  from  Manchester  cotton  ma- 
nufactures to  Smyrna  figs.  They  had  branch 
houses  at  Alexandria  and  Odessa ;  and  correspond- 
ents, here,  there,  and  everywhere,  along  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  ports  of  the  East. 
These  correspondents  were  the  persons  alluded  to 
in  Mr.  Branca's  letter,  as  "  small  foreign  firms ;" 
and  they  had  produced  the  serious  financial  crisis 
in  the  affairs  of  the  great  house  in  Austin  Friars 
which  had  hurried  Turlington  up  to  London. 

Every  one  of  these  minor  firms  claimed,  and 
received,  the  privilege  of  drawing  bills  on  Pizzituti, 
Turlington,  and  Branca,  for  amounts  varying  from 
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f  our  to  six  thousand  pounds — on  no  better  security 
than  a  verbal  understanding  that  the  money  to 
pay  the  bills  should  be  forwarded  before  they  fell 
due.   Competition,  it  is  needless  to  say,  was  at  the 
bottom  of  this  insanely  reckless  system  of  trad- 
ing.    The  native  firms  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  that 
they  would  decline  to  transact  business  with  any 
house  in  the  trade  which  refused  to  grant  them 
their  privilege.     In  the  case  of  Turlington's  house 
the  foreign  merchants   had  drawn  their  bills  on 
him  for  sums,  large  in  the  aggregate,  if  not  large 
in  themselves ;  had,  long  since,  turned  those  bills 
into  cash  in  their  own  markets,  for  their  own  ne- 
cessities ;  and  had  now  left  the  money  which  their 
paper  represented,  to  be  paid  by  their  London  cor- 
respondents as  it  fell  due.   In  some  instances  they 
had  sent  nothing  but  promises  and  excuses.     In 
others,  they  had  forwarded  drafts  on  firms  which 
had  failed  already,  or  which  were  about  to  fail,  in 
the  crisis.     After  first  exhausting  his  resources  in 
ready  money,  Mr.  Branca  had  provided  for  the 
more  pressing  necessities  by  pledging  the  credit  of 
the  house,  so  far  as  he  could  pledge  it  without  ex- 
citing suspicion  of  the  truth.     This  done,  there 
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were  actually  left,  between  that  time  and  Christ- 
mas, liabilities  to  be  met  to  the  extent  of  forty 
thousand  pounds,  without  a  farthing  in  hand  to 
pay  that  formidable  debt. 

After  working  through  the  night,  this  was  the 
conclusion  at  which  Eichard  Turlington  arrived 
when  the  rising  sun  looked  in  at  him  through 
the  windows  of  his  private  room. 

The  whole  force  of  the  blow  had  fallen  on  Minx. 
The  share  of  his  partners  in  the  business  was  of 
the  most  trifling  nature.  The  capital  was  his ;  the 
risk  was  his.  Personally  and  privately,  lie  had  to 
find  the  money,  or  to  confront  the  one  other  alter- 
native— ruin. 

How  was  the  money  to  be  found  ? 

With  his  position  in  the  City,  he  had  only  to  go 
to  the  famous  money-lending  and  discounting  house 
of  Bulpit  Brothers — reported  to  "  turn  over"  mil- 
lions in  their  business  every  year — and  to  supply 
himself  at  once  with  the  necessary  funds.  Forty 
thousand  pounds  was  a  trifling  transaction  to  Bul- 
pit Brothers. 

Having  got  the  money,  how,  in  the  present  state 
of  his  trade,  was  the  loan  to  be  paid  back  ? 
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His  thoughts  reverted  to  his  marriage  with 
Natalie. 

"  Curious  !"  he  said  to  himself,  recalling  his  con- 
Tersation  with  Sir  Joseph  on  board  the  yacht. 
"  Graybrooke  told  me  he  would  give  his  daughter 
half  his  fortune  on  her  marriage.  Half  Gray- 
brooke's  fortune  happens  to  be  just  forty  thousand 
pounds  !"  He  took  a  turn  in  the  room.  No  !  It 
was  impossible  to  apply  to  Sir  Joseph.  Once  shake 
Sir  Joseph's  conviction  of  his  commercial  solidity, 
and  the  marriage  would  be  certainly  deferred — if 
not  absolutely  broken  off.  Sir  Joseph's  fortune 
could  be  made  available,  in  the  present  emergency, 
in  but  one  way — he  might  use  it  to  repay  his  debt. 
He  had  only  to  make  the  date  at  which  the  loan 
expired  coincide  with  the  date  of  his  marriage,  and 
there  was  the  father-in-law's  money  at  his  disposal, 
or  at  his  wife's  disposal — which  meant  the  same 
thing.  "  It's  well  I  pressed  Graybrooke  about  the 
marriage  when  I  did  !"  he  thought.  "  I  can  borrow 
the  money  at  a  short  date.  In  three  months  from 
ti«is,  Natalie  will  be  my  wife." 

He  drove  to  his  club,  to  get  breakfast,  witli  his 
mind  cleared,  lor  the  time  being,  of  all  its  anxieties 
but  one. 
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Knowing  where  he  could  procure  the  loan,  ha 
was  by  no  means  equally  sure  of  being  able  to  find 
the  security  on  which  he  could  borrow  the  money, 
Living  up  to  his  income ;  having  no  expectations 
from  any  living  creature;  possessing  in  landed 
property  only  some  thirty  or  forty  acres  in  Somer- 
setshire, with  a  quaint  little  dwelling,  half  farm- 
house, half-cottage,  attached — he  was  incapable  of 
providing  the  needful  security  from  his  own  personal 
resources.  To  appeal  to  wealthy  friends  in  the  City 
would  be  to  let  those  friends  into  the  secret  of  his 
embarrassments,  and  to  put  his  credit  in  peril.  He 
finished  his  breakfast,  and  went  back  to  Austin 
Friars — failing  entirely,  so  far,  to  see  how  he  was 
to  remove  the  last  obstacle  now  left  in  his  way. 

The  doors  were  open  to  the  public;  business  had 
begun.  He  had  not  been  ten  minutes  in  his  room 
before  the  shipping-clerk  knocked  at  the  door  and 
interrupted  him,  still  absorbed  in  his  own  anxious 
thoughts. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  he  asked,  irritably. 

"  Duplicate  Bills  of  Lading,  sir,"  answered  the 
clerk,  placing  the  documents  on  his  master's  table. 

Found !  There  was  the  security  on  his  writing- 
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desk,  staring  him  in  the  face !     He  dismissed  the 
clerk  and  examined  the  papers. 

They  contained  an  account  of  goods  shipped  to 
the  London  house,  on  board  vessels  sailing  from 
Smyrna  and  Odessa,  and  they  were  signed  by  the 
masters  of  the  ships,  who  thereby  acknowledged 
the  receipt  of  the  goods,  and  undertook  to  deliver 
them  safely  to  the  persons  owning  them,  as  directed. 
First  copies  of  these  papers  had  already  been  placed 
in  the  possession  of  the  London  house.  The  du- 
plicates had  now  followed,  in  case  of  accident. 
Eicharcl  Turlington  instantly  determined  to  make 
the  duplicates  serve  as  his  security ;  keeping  the 
first  copies  privately  under  lock  and  key,  to  be 
used  in  obtaining  possession  of  the  goods  at  the 
customary  time.  The  fraud  was  a  fraud  in  appear- 
ance only.  The  security  was  a  pure  formality 
His  marriage  would  supply  him  with  the  funds 
needed  for  repaying  the  money,  and  the  profits  of 
his  business  would  provide,  in  course  of  time,  for 
restoring  the  dowry  of  his  wife.  It  was  simply  a 
question  of  preserving  his  credit  by  means  which 
were  legitimately  at  his  disposal.  Within  the  lax 
limits  of  mercantile  morality,  Richard  Turlington 
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had  a  conscience.  He  put  on  his  hat  and  took  hig 
false  security  to  the  money-lenders,  without  feeling 
at  all  lowered  in  his  own  estimation  as  an  honest 
man. 

Bulpit  Brothers,  long  desirous  of  having  such  c 
name  as  his  on  their  books,  received  him  with  open 
arms.  The  security  (covering  the  amount  borrowed) 
was  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  money 
was  lent  for  three  months,  with  a  stroke  of  the 
pen.  Turlington  stepped  out  again  into  the  street, 
and  confronted  the  City  of  London  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  noblest  work  of  mercantile  creation — a 
solvent  man.* 

*  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remind  the  incredulous  reader 
that  a  famous  firm  in  the  City  accepted  precisely  the  same 
security  as  that  here  accepted  by  Bulpit  Brothers,  with 
the  same  sublime  indifference  to  troubling  themselves  by 
making  any  inquiry  about  it. 
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FOURTH  SCENE. 

M  US  WELL  HILL. 

The  next  day  Turlington  drove  to  the  suburbs,  on 
the  chance  of  finding  the  Graybrookes  at  home 
again.  Sir  Joseph  disliked  London,  and  could  not 
prevail  on  himself  to  livre  any  nearer  to  the  metro- 
polis than  M uswell  Hill.  When  Natalie  wanted  a 
change,  and  languished  for  balls,  theatres,  flower- 
shows,  and  the  like,  she  had  a  room  especially  re- 
served for  her  in  the  house  of  Sir  Joseph's  married 
sister,  Mrs.  Sancroft,  living  in  that  central  deep  of 
the  fashionable  whirlpool,  known  among  mortals 
as  Berkeley  Square.  On  his  way  through  the 
streets,  Turlington  encountered  a  plain  proof  that 
the  Graybrookes  must  have  returned.  He  was 
passed  by  Launce,  driving,  in  company  with  a  gen- 
tleman, in  a  cab.  The  gentleman  was  Laimce's 
brother,  n.nd  the  two   were  on  their  way  to  the 
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Commissioner  of  Police  to  make  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements for  instituting  an  inquiry  into  Turling- 
ton's early  life. 

Arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  villa,  the  information 
received  only  partially  fulfilled  the  visitor's  expec- 
tations. The  family  had  returned  on  the  previous 
evening.  Sir  Joseph  and  his  sister  were  at  home, 
but  Natalie  was  away  again  already.  She  had 
driven  into  town  to  lunch  with  her  aunt 

Turlington  went  into  the  house. 

"Have  you  lost  any  money  1"  Those  were  the 
first  words  uttered  by  Sir  Joseph  when  he  and 
Eichard  met  again,  after  the  parting  on  board  the 
yacht. 

"  Not  a  farthing.  I  might  have  lost  seriously, 
if  I  had  not  got  back  in  time  to  set  things  straight. 
Stupidity  on  the  part  of  my  people  left  in  charge — 
nothing  more.     It's  all  ricrht  now." 

Sir  Joseph  lifted  his  eyes,  with  heartfelt  devotion, 
to  the  ceiling.  "  Thank  God,  Eichard !"  he  said,  in 
tones  of  the  deepest  feeling.  He  rang  the  bell. 
"  Tell  Miss  Graybrooke  Mr.  Turlington  is  here." 
He  turned  again  to  Eichard.  "  Lavinia  is  like  me— 
Lavinia  has  been  so  anxious  about  you.    We  have 
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both  of  us  passed  a  sleepless  night."  Miss  Lavinia 
came  in.  Sir  Joseph  hurried  to  meet  her,  and  took 
her  affectionately  by  both  hands.  "  My  dear !  the 
best  of  all  good  news,  Eichard  has  not  lost  a  far- 
thing." Miss  Lavinia  lifted  her  eyes  to  the  ceiling 
with  heartfelt  devotion,  and  said,  "Thank  God, 
Eichard  !" — like  the  echo  of  her  brother's  voice ;  a 
little  late,  perhaps,  for  its  reputation  as  an  echo, 
but  accurate  to  half  a  note  in  its  perfect  repetition 
of  sound. 

Turlington  asked  the  question  which  it  had  been 
his  one  object  to  put  in  paying  his  visit  to  Mus- 
Well  HiU. 

"  Have  you  spoken  to  Natalie  ?" 

"  This  morning,"  replied  Sir  Joseph.  "  An  op- 
portunity offered  itself  after  breakfast.  I  took 
advantage  of  it,  Eichard— you  shall  hear  how." 

He  settled  himself  in  his  chair  for  one  of  his 
interminable  stories;  he  began  his  opening  sen- 
tence— and  stopped,  struck  dumb  at  the  first  word. 
There  was  an  unexpected  obstacle  in  the  way— 
his  sister  was  not  attending  to  him ;  his  sister  had 
silenced  him  at  starting.  The  story  touching  this 
time  on  the  question  of  marriage,  Miss  Lavinia 
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had  her  woman's  interest  in  seeing  full  justice 
done  to  the  subject.  She  seized  on  her  brother's 
narrative  as  on  property  in  her  own  right. 

"  Joseph  should  have  told  you,"  she  began,  ad- 
dressing herself  to  Turlington,  "  that  our  dear  girl 
was  unusually  depressed  in  spirits  this  morning. 
Quite  in  the  right  frame  of  mind  for  a  little  serious 
talk  about  her  future  life.  She  ate  nothing  at 
breakfast,  poor  child,  but  a  morsel  of  dry  toast." 

"And  marmalade,"  said  Sir  Joseph,  striking  in 
at  the  first  opportunity.  The  story,  on  this  occa- 
sion, being  Miss  Lavinia's  story,  the  polite  contra- 
dictions necessary  to  its  successful  progress  were 
naturally  transferred  from  the  sister  to  the  brother, 
and  became  contradictions  on  Sir  Joseph's  side. 

"  No,"  said  Miss  Lavinia,  gently,  "  if  you  will 
have  it,  Joseph — jam." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  persisted  Sir  Joseph,  "  mar- 
malade." 

"  What  does  it  matter,  brother  ?" 

"  Sister  !  the  late  great  and  good  Doctor  Johnson 
said  accuracy  ought  always  to  be  studied  even  in 
the  most  trifling  things." 

"  You  will  have  your  way,  Joseph" — (this  was 
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the  formula — answering  to  Sir  Joseph's  "  Let  us 
waive  the  point" — which  Miss  Lavinia  used,  as  a 
means  of  conciliating  her  brother,  and  getting  a 
fresh  start  for  her  story).  "Well,  we  took  dear 
Natalie  out  between  us  after  breakfast,  for  a  little 
walk  in  the  grounds.  My  brother  opened  the  sub- 
ject with  infinite  delicacy  and  tact.  '  Circum- 
stances/ he  said,  'into  which  it  was  not  then 
necessary  to  enter,  made  it  very  desirable, 
young  as  she  was,  to  begin  to  think  of  her  estab- 
lishment in  life.'  And  then  he  referred,  Eichard 
(so  nicely),  to  your  faithful  and  devoted  attach- 
ment  " 

"  Excuse  me,  Lavinia,  I  began  with  Eichard 's  at- 
tachment, and  then  I  got  on  to  her  establishment 
in  life." 

"Excuse  me,  Joseph.     You  managed  it  much 
more  delicately  than  you  suppose.       You  didn't 
drag  Eichard  in  by  the  head  and  shoulders  in  that 
way." 
"  Lavinia  !  I  began  with  Eichard." 
"  Joseph !  Your  memory  deceives  you." 
Turlington's  impatience  broke   through  all  re-> 
Straint. 
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"  How  did  it  end  ?"  he  asked.  "  Did  you  propose 
to  her  that  we  should  be  married  in  the  first  week 
of  the  New  Year  ?" 

"  Yes  !"  said  Miss  Lavinia. 
"  No  !"  said  Sir  Joseph. 

The  sister  looked  at  the  brother,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  affectionate  surprise.  The  brother  looked 
at  the  sister  with  a  fund  of  amiable  contradiction, 
expressed  in  a  low  bow. 

"  Do  you  really  mean  to  deny,  Joseph,  that  you 
told  Natalie  we  had  decided  on  the  first  week  in 
the  New  Year  V 

"  I  deny  the  New  Year,  Lavinia.  I  said  early  in 
January." 

"  You  will  have  your  way,  Joseph  !  We  were 
walking  in  the  shubbery  at  the  time.  I  had  our 
dear  girl's  arm  in  mine,  and  I  felt  it  tremble.  She 
suddenly  stopped.  '  Oh,'  she  said,  '  not  so  soon  !' 
I  said,  '  My  dear,  consider  Eichard  !'  She  turned 
to  her  father.  She  said,  '  Don't,  pray  don't  press  it 
so  soon,  papa  !  I  respect  Eichard ;  I  like  Eichard 
as  your  true  and  faithful  friend ;  but  I  don't  love 
him  as  I  ought  to  love  him  if  I  am  to  be  his  wife.' 
Imagine  her  talking  in  that  way !    "What  could 
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she  possibly  know  about  it  ?  Of  course  we  both 
laughed " 

"  You  laughed,  Lavinia." 

"  You  laughed,  Joseph." 

"Get  on,  for  God's  sake!"  cried  Turlington, 
striking  his  hand  passionately  on  the  table  by 
which  he  was  sitting.  "  Don't  madden  me  by  con- 
tradicting each  other !     Did  she  give  way  or  not  ? " 

Miss  Lavinia  turned  to  her  brother.  "  Contra- 
dicting each  other,  Joseph !"  she  exclaimed,  lifting 
her  hands  in  blank  amazement. 

"  Contradicting  each  other  !"  repeated  Sir  Joseph, 
equally  astonished  on  his  side.  "  My  dear  Eichard, 
what  can  you  be  thinking  of?  I  contradict  my 
sister !     We  never  disagreed  in  our  lives." 

"  I  contradict  my  brother !  We  have  never  had 
a  cross  word  between  us  from  the  time  when  we 
were  children." 

Turlington  internally  cursed  his  own  irritable 
temper. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon — both  of  you,"  he  said.  "  I 
didn't  know  what  I  was  saying.  Make  some  allow- 
ance for  me.  All  my  hopes  in  life  are  centred  in 
Natalie ;  and  you  have  just  told  me  (in  her  own 
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words,  Miss  Lavinia)  that  she  doesn't  love  me. 
You  don't  mean  any  harm,  I  dare  say ;  but  you  cut 
me  to  the  heart." 

This  confession,  and  the  look  that  accompanied 
it,  touched  the  ready  sympathies  of  the  two  old 
people  in  the  right  place.  The  remainder  of  the 
story  dropped  between  them  by  common  consent. 
They  vied  with  each  other  in  saying  the  comforting 
words  which  would  allay  their  dear  Eichard's 
anxiety.  How  little  he  knew  of  young  girls.  How 
could  he  be  so  foolish  (poor  fellow !)  as  to  attach 
any  serious  importance  to  what  Natalie  had  said  ? 
As  if  a  young  creature  in  her  teens  knew  the  state 
of  her  own  heart !  Protestations  and  entreaties 
were  matters  of  course,  in  such  cases.  Tears  even 
might  be  confidently  expected  from  a  right-minded 
girL  It  had  all  ended  exactly  as  Pilchard  would 
have  wished  it  to  end.  Sir  Joseph  had  said,  "  My 
child!  this  is  a  matter  of  experience;  love  will 
come  when  you  are  married."  And  Miss  Lavinia 
had  added,  "  Dear  Natalie,  if  you  remembered  your 
poor  mother  as  I  remember  her,  you  would  know 
that  your  good  father's  experience  is  to  be  relied 
on."     In  that  way  they  had  put  it  to  her  ;  and  she 
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had  hung  her  head  and  had  given — all  that  maiden 
modesty  could  be  expected  to  give — a  silent  con- 
sent. The  wedding-day  was  fixed  for  the  first  week 
in  the  New  Year.  (No,  Joseph ;  not  January — the 
New  Year.)  And  God  bless  you,  Eichard!  and  may 
your  married  life  be  a  long  and  happy  one  !" 

So  the  average  ignorance  of  human  nature,  and 
the  average  belief  in  conventional  sentiment,  com- 
placently contemplated  the  sacrifice  of  one  more 
victim  on  the  all-devouring  altar  of  Marriage  !  So 
Sir  Joseph  and  his  sister  provided  Launcelot  Linzie 
with  the  one  argument  which  he  wanted  to  con- 
vince Natalie :  "  Choose  between  making  the  misery 
of  your  life  by  marrying  him,  and  making  the  hap- 
piness of  your  life  by  marrying  me." 

"  When  shall  I  see  her?"  asked  Turlington — with 
Miss  Lavinia  (in  tears  which  did  her  credit)  in 
possession  of  one  of  his  hands,  and  Sir  Joseph  (in 
tears  which  did  him  credit)  in  possession  of  the 
other. 

"  She  will  be  back  to  dinner,  dear  Eichard.  Stay 
and  dine." 

"  Thank  you.  I  must  go  into  the  City  first.  I 
will  come  back  and  dine." 
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With  that  arrangement  in  prospect,  he  left  them 
An  hour  later  a  telegram  arrived  from  Natalie. 

O 

She  had  consented  to  dine,  as  well  as  lunch,  in 
Berkeley  Square — sleeping  there  that  night,  and 
returning  the  next  morning.  Her  father  instantly 
telegraphed  back  by  the  messenger,  insisting  on 
Natalie's  return  to  Muswell  Hill  that  evening,  in 
time  to  meet  Eichard  Turlington  at  dinner. 

"  Quite  right,  Joseph,"  said  Miss  Lavinia,  looking 
over  her  brother's  shoulder,  while  he  wrote  the 
telegram. 

"  She  is  showing  a  disposition  to  coquet  with 
Eichard,"  rejoined  Sir  Joseph,  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  knew  female  human  nature  in  its  re- 
motest corners.  "  My  telegram,  Lavinia,  will  have 
its  effect." 

Sir  Joseph  was  quite  right.  His  telegram  had 
its  effect.  It  not  only  brought  his  daughter  back 
to  dinner — it  produced  another  result  which  his 
prophetic  faculty  had  altogether  failed  to  foresee. 

The  message  reached  Berkeley  Square  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Let  us  follow  the  message. 
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FIFTH  SCENE. 

THE  SQUARE. 

Between  four  and  five  in  the  afternoon — when 
the  women  of  the  western  regions  are  in  their 
carriages,  and  the  men  are  at  their  clubs — London 
presents  few  places  more  conveniently  adapted  for 
purposes  of  private  talk  than  the  solitary  garden- 
enclosure  of  a  Square. 

On  the  day  when  Kichard  Turlington  paid  his 
visit  to  Muswell  Hill,  two  ladies  (with  a  secret 
between  them)  unlocked  the  gate  of  the  railed 
garden  in  Berkeley  Square.  They  shut  the  gate, 
after  entering  the  enclosure,  but  carefully  forbore 
to  lock  it  as  well,  and  carefully  restricted  their 
walk  to  the  westward  side  of  the  garden.  One  of 
them  was  Natalie  Graybrooke.  The  other  was 
Mrs.  Sancroft's  eldest  daughter.  A  certain  tem- 
porary interest    attached,   in    the   estimation   of 
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society,  to  this  young  lady.  She  had  sold  well  in 
the  marriage  market.  In  other  words,  she  had 
recently  been  raised  to  the  position  of  Lord  Win- 
wood's  second  wife ;  his  lordship  conferring  on  the 
bride  not  only  the  honours  of  the  peerage,  but  the 
additional  distinction  of  being  stepmother  to  his 
three  single  daughters,  all  older  than  herself.  In 
person,  Lady  Winwood  was  little  and  fair.  In 
character,  she  was  dashing  and  resolute — a  com- 
plete contrast  to  Natalie,  and  (on  that  very  account) 
Natalie's  bosom  friend. 

"  My  dear,  one  ambitious  marriage  in  the  family 
is  quite  enough !  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that 
you  shall  marry  the  man  you  love.  Don't  tell  me 
your  courage  is  failing  you — the  excuse  is  con- 
temptible ;  I  decline  to  receive  it.  Natalie !  the 
men  have  a  phrase  which  exactly  describes  your 
character.     You  want  back-bone  !" 

The  bonnet  of  the  lady  who  expressed  herself  in 
these  peremptory  terms  barely  reached  the  height 
of  Natalie's  shoulder.  Natalie  might  have  blown 
the  little  airy,  light-haired,  unsubstantial  creatur 
over  the  railings  of  the  garden  if  she  had  taken  a 
good  long  breath  and  stooped  low  enough.     But 
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who  ever  met  with,  a  tall  woman,  who  had  a  will 
of  her  own  ?  Natalie's  languid  brown  eyes  looked 
softly  clown,  in  submissive  attention,  from  an 
elevation  of  five  feet  seven.  Lady  Winwood's  brisk 
blue  eyes  looked  brightly  up  in  despotic  command 
from  an  elevation  of  four  feet  eleven  (in  her  shoes). 

"You  are  trifling  with  Mr.  Linzie,  my  dear. 
Mr.  Linzie  is  a  nice  fellow.  I  like  him.  I  won't 
have  that." 

"  Louisa !" 

"Mr.  Turlington  has  nothing  to  recommend 
him.  He  is  not  a  well-bred  old  gentleman  of 
exalted  rank.  He  is  only  an  odious  brute  who 
happens  to  have  made  money.  You  shall  not 
marry  Mr.  Turlington.  And  you  shall  marry 
Launcelot  Linzie." 

"  Will  you  let  me  speak,  Louisa  ?" 

"  I  will  let  you  answer — nothing  more.  Didn't 
you  come  crying  to  me  this  morning  ?  Didn't 
you  say, '  Louisa,  they  have  pronounced  sentence 
on  me !  I  am  to  be  married  in  the  first  week  of 
the  New  Year.  Help  me  out  of  it,  for  Heaven's 
sake !'  You  said  all  that,  and  more.  And  what 
did  I  do  when  I  had  heard  your  story  ?" 
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"  Oh,  you  were  so  kind " 

"  Kind  doesn't  half  express  it.  I  have  com- 
mitted crimes  on  your  account.  I  have  deceived 
my  husband  and  my  mother.  For  your  sake  I 
got  mamma  to  ask  Mr.  Linzie  to  lunch  (as  my 
friend  !).  For  your  sake  I  have  banished  my  un- 
offending husband,  not  an  hour  since,  to  his  club. 
You  wretched  girl,  who  arranged  a  private  con- 
ference in  the  library  ?  Who  sent  Mr.  Linzie  off 
to  consult  his  friend  in  the  Temple  on  the  law  of 
clandestine  marriage  ?  Who  suggested  your  tele- 
graphing home,  and  stopping  here  for  the  night  ? 
Who  made  an  appointment  to  meet  your  young 
man  privately  in  this  detestable  place  in  ten 
minutes'  time  ?  I  did  !  I  did !  I  did  !  All  in  your 
interests.  All  to  prevent  you  from  doing  what  I 
have  done — marrying  to  please  your  family  instead 
of  to  please  yourself.  (I  don't  complain,  mind,  of 
Lord  Winwood,  or  of  his  daughters.  He  is  charm- 
ing ;  his  daughters  I  shall  tame  in  course  of  time. 
You  are  different.  And  Mr.  Turlington,  as  I  ob- 
served before,  is  a  brute.)  Very  well.  Now  what 
do  you  owe  me  on  your  side  ?  You  owe  it  to  me 
at  least  to  know  your  own  mind.    You  don't  Lnow 
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it  You  coolly  inform  me  that  you  daren't  run 
the  risk  after  all,  and  that  you  can't  face  the  con- 
sequences on  second  thoughts.  I'll  tell  you  what. 
You  don't  deserve  that  nice  fellow  who  worships 
the  very  ground  you  tread  on.  You  are  a  bread- 
and-butter  miss.  I  don't  believe  you  are  fond  of 
him !" 

"  Not  fond  of  him  !"  Natalie  stopped,  and 
clasped  her  hands  in  despair  of  finding  language 
strong  enough  for  the  occasion.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment the  sound  of  a  closing  gate  caught  her  ear. 
She  looked  round.  Launce  had  kept  his  appoint- 
ment before  his  time.  Launce  was  in  the  garden, 
rapidly  approaching  them. 

"  Now  for  the  Law  of  Clandestine  Marriage  "' 
said  Lady  "Winwood.  "  Mr.  Linzie,  we  will  take 
it  sitting."  She  led  the  way  to  one  of  the  benches 
in  the  garden,  and  placed  Launce  between  Natalie 
and  herself.  "  Well,  Chief  Conspirator,  have  you 
trot  the  License  ?  No  ?  Does  it  cost  too  much  ? 
Can  I  lend  you  the  money  ?" 

"  It  costs  perjury,  Lady  Winwood,  in  my  case," 
said  Launce.  "  Natalie  is  not  of  age.  I  can  only 
get  a  License  by  taking  my  oath  that  I  marry  her 
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with  her  father's  consent."  He  turned  piteously 
to  Natalie.  "I  couldn't  very  well  do  that"  he 
said,  in  the  tone  of  a  man  who  feels  bound  to 
make  an  apology,  "  could  I  ?"  Natalie  shuddered ; 
Lady  Winwood  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"In  your  place  a  woman  wouldn't  have  hesi- 
tated," her  ladyship  remarked.  "  But  men  are  so 
selfish.  Well  ?  I  suppose  there  is  some  other 
way  ?" 

"  Yes,  there  is  another  way,"  said  Launce.  "  But 
there  is  a  horrid  condition  attached  to  it " 

"  Something  worse  than  perjury,  Mr.  Linzie  ? 
Murder  ?" 

"I'll  tell  you  directly,  Lady  Winwood.  The 
marriage  comes  first.  The  condition  follows.  There 
is  only  one  chance  for  us.  We  must  be  married 
by  Banns." 

"  Banns !"  cried  Natalie.  "  Why,  banns  are  pub- 
licly proclaimed  in  church !" 

"  They  needn't  be  proclaimed  in  your  church, 
you  goose,"  said  Lady  Winwood.  "  And,  even  if 
they  were,  nobody  would  be  the  wiser.  You  may 
trust  implicitly  in  the  elocution  of  an  English 
clergyman !" 
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"  That's  just  what  my  friend  said/'  cried  Launce. 
"  '  Take  a  lodging  near  a  large  parish  church,  in  a 
remote  part  of  London' — (this  is  my  friend's  advice) 
— '  go  to  the  clerk,  tell  him  you  want  to  be  mar- 
ried by  Banns,  and  say  you  belong  to  that  parish. 
As  for  the  lady,  in  your  place  I  should  simplify  it. 
I  should  say  she  belonged  to  the  parish  too.  Give 
an  address,  and  have  some  one  there  to  answer 
questions.  How  is  the  clerk  to  know  ?  He  isn't 
likely  to  be  over-anxious  about  it — his  fee  is 
eighteen-pence.  The  clerk  makes  his  profit  out 
of  you,  after  you  are  married.  The  same  rule 
applies  to  the  parson.  He  will  have  your  names 
supplied  to  him  on  a  strip  of  paper,  with  dozens 
of  other  names;  and  he  will  read  them  out  all 
together  in  one  inarticulate  jumble  in  church. 
You  will  stand  at  the  altar  when  your  time  comes, 
with  Brown  and  Jones,  Nokes  and  Styles,  Jack 
and  Gill.  All  that  you  will  have  to  do  is,  to  take 
care  that  your  young  lady  doesn't  fall  to  Jack,  and 
you  to  Gill,  by  mistake — and  there  you  are,  mar- 
ried by  Banns.'  My  friend's  opinion,  stated  in  his 
own  words." 

Natalie  sighed,  and  wrung  her  hands  in  her  lap. 
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"We  shall  never  get  through  it,"  she  said,  de- 
spondingly. 

Lady  Winwood  took  a  more  cheerful  view. 

"I  see  nothing  very  formidable,  as  yet,  my 
dear.  But  we  have  still  to  hear  the  end  of 
it.  You  mentioned  a  condition  just  now,  Mr. 
Linzie." 

"  I  am  coming  to  the  condition,  Lady  Winwood. 
You  naturally  suppose,  as  I  did,  that  I  put  Natalie 
into  a  cab,  and  run  away  with  her  from  the  church- 
door  r 

"  Certainly.  And  I  throw  an  old  shoe  after  you 
for  luck,  and  go  home  again." 

Launce  shook  his  head  ominously. 

"  Natalie  must  go  home  again  as  well  as  you !" 

Lady  Winwood  started.  "  Is  that  the  condition 
you  mentioned  just  now  V  she  asked. 

"  That  is  the  condition.  I  may  marry  her  with- 
out anything  serious  coming  of  it.  But,  if  I  run 
away  with  her  afterwards,  and  if  you  are  there, 
aiding  and  abetting  me,  we  are  guilty  of  Abduction, 
and  we  may  stand,  side  by  side,  at  the  bar  of  the 
Old  Bailey  to  answer  for  it !" 

Natalie  sprang  to  her  feet  in  horror.   Lady  Win- 
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wood  held  up  one  linger  warningly,  signing  to  her 
to  let  Launce  go  on. 

"  Natalie  is  not  sixteen  years  old,"  Launce  pro- 
ceeded.    "  She  must  go  straight  back  to  her  father's 
house  from  the  church,  and  I  must  wait  to  run 
away  with  her  till  her  next  birthday.     When  she's 
turned  sixteen,  she's  ripe  for  elopement — not  an 
hour   before.      There   is  the   law  of  Abduction ! 
Despotism  in  a  free  country — that's  what  I  call  it '" 
Natalie  sat  down  again  with  an  air  of  relief. 
"  It's  a  very  comforting  law,  I  think,"  she  said. 
"  It  doesn't  force  one  to  take  the  dreadful  step  of 
running  away  from  home  all  at  once.     It  gives  one 
time  to  consider,  and  plan,  and  make  up  one's  mind. 
I  can  tell  you  this,  Launce,  if  I  am  to  be  persuaded 
into  marrying  you,  the  law  of  abduction  is  the  only 
thing  that  will  induce  me  to  do  it.     You  ought  to 
thank  the  law,  instead  of  abusing  it." 
Launce  listened — without  conviction. 
"  It's  a  pleasant  prospect,"  he  said,  "  to  part  at 
the  church-door,  and  to  treat  my  own  wife  on  the 
footing  of  a  young  lady  who  is  engaged  to  marry 
another  gentleman." 

"  Is  it  pleasanter  for  me,"  retorted  Natalie,  "  to 
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have  Richard  Turlington  courting  me,  when  I  am 
all  the  time  your  wife  ?  I  shall  never  be  able  to 
do  it.     I  wish  I  was  dead  !" 

"  Come !  come  !"  interposed  Lady  Winwood. 
"  It's  time  to  be  serious.  Natalie's  birthday,  Mr. 
Linzie,   is   next   Christmas    Day.       She   will  be 

sixteen " 

"  At  seven  in  the  morning,"  said  Launce ;  "  I  got 
that  out  of  Sir  Joseph.  At  one  minute  past  seven, 
Greenwich  mean-time,  we  may  be  off  together.  I 
got  that  out  of  the  lawyer." 

"  And  it  isn't  an  eternity  to  wait  from  now  till 
Christmas  Day.  You  get  that,  by  way  of  com- 
pleting the  list  of  your  acquisitions,  out  of  me.  In 
the  mean  time,  can  you,  or  can  you  not,  manage 
to  meet  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
marriage  ?" 

"I  have  settled  everything,"  Launce  answered 
confidently.  "There  is  not  a  single  difficulty 
left." 

He  turned  to  Natalie,  listening  to  him  in  amaze- 
ment ;  and  explained  himself.  It  had  struck  him 
that  he  might  appeal — with  his  purse  in  his  hand, 
of  course — to  the  interest  felt  in  his  affairs  by  the 
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late   stewardess   of  the   yacht.       That    excellent 
woman  had  volunteered  to  do  all  that  she  could  to 
help  him.     Her  hushand  had  obtained  situations 
for  his  wife  and  himself  on  board  another  yacht — 
and  they  were  both  eager  to  assist  in  any  con- 
spiracy in  which  their  late  merciless  master  was 
destined  to  play  the  part  of  victim.     When  on 
shore,  they  lived  in  a  populous  London  parish,  far 
away  from   the   fashionable  district  of  Berkeley 
Square,  and  farther  yet  from  the  respectable  suburb 
of  Muswell  Hill.     A  room  in  the  house  could  be 
nominally  engaged  for  Natalie,  in  the  assumed  cha- 
racter of  the  stewardess's  niece — the  stewardess 
undertaking  to  answer  any  purely  formal  questions 
which  might  be  put  by  the  Church  authorities,  and 
to  be  present  at  the  marriage  ceremony.     As  for 
Launce,  he  would  actually,  as  well  as  nominally, 
live  in  the  district  close  by ;  and  the  steward,  if 
needful,  would   answer  for  him.     Natalie  might 
call  at  her  parochial  residence  occasionally,  under 
the   wing   of  Lady   Winwood;   gaining  leave  of 
absence  from  Muswell  Hill,  on  the  plea  of  paying 
one  of  her  customary  visits  at  her  aunt's  house. 
Tho  proceedings,  in  bri^f,  were  arranged  in  all  their 
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details.  Nothing  was  now  wanting  but  the  con- 
sent of  the  young  lady ;  obtaining  which,  Launce 
would  go  to  the  parish  church  and  give  the  neces- 
sary notice  of  a  marriage  by  banns  on  the  next 
day.  There  was  the  plot.  What  did  the  ladies 
think  of  it  ? 

Lady  Winwood  thought  it  perfect. 

Natalie  was  not  so  easily  satisfied. 

"  My  father  has  always  been  so  kind  to  me  !"  sho 
said.  "  The  one  thing  I  can't  get  over,  Launce,  is 
distressing  papa.  If  he  had  been  hard  on  me — as 
some  fathers  are — I  shouldn't  mind."  She  sud- 
denly brightened,  as  if  she  saw  her  position  in  a 
new  light.  "Why  should  you  hurry  me?"  she 
cisked.  "  I  am  going  to  dine  at  my  aunt's  to-day, 
and  you  are  coming  in  the  evening.  Give  me  time  ! 
Wait  till  to-night." 

Launce  instantly  entered  his  protest  against 
wasting  a  moment  longer.  Lady  Winwood  opened 
her  lips  to  support  him.  They  were  both  silenced 
at  the  same  moment  by  the  appearance  of  one  of 
Mrs.  Sancroft's  servants,  opening  the  gate  of  the 
square. 
Lady  Winwood  wont  forward  to  meet  the.  man, 
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A  suspicion  crossed  her  mind  that  he  might  be 
bringing  bad  news. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?"  she  asked. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  lady — the  housekeeper 
said  you  were  walking  here  with  Miss  Graybrooke. 
A  telegram  for  Miss  Graybrooke." 

Lady  Winwood  took  the  telegram  from  the  man's 
hand ;  dismissed  him,  and  went  back  with  it  to 
Natalie.  Natalie  opened  it  nervously.  She  read 
the  message  —  and  instantly  changed.  Her 
cheeks  flushed  deep;  her  eyes  flashed  with  in- 
dignation. 

"  Even  papa  can  be  hard  on  me,  it  seems,  wher; 
Richard  asks  him !"  she  exclaimed.  She  handed 
the  telegram  to  Launce.  Her  eyes  suddenly  filled 
with  tears.  "  You  love  me,"  she  said  gently — and 
stopped.  "  Marry  me  !"  she  added,  with  a  sudden 
burst  of  resolution.     "  I'll  risk  it !" 

As  she  spoke  those  words,  Lady  "Wmwoocl  read 
the  telegram.     It  ran  thus  : — 

"  Sir  Joseph  Graybrooke,  Muswell  Hill.  To  Miss 
Natalie  Graybrooke,  Berkeley  Square.  Come  back 
immediately.  You  are  engaged  to  dine  here  with 
JUchard  Turlington," 

fi-.--.-2 
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Lady  Winwood  folded  up  the  telegram  with  a 
malicious  smile.  "  Well  done,  Sir  Joseph  !"  thought 
her  ladyship.  "  We  might  never  have  persuaded 
Natalie— fop.t  for  You !" 


FIFTH  SCENE. 

THE  CHURCH. 

The  time  is  morning;  the  date  is  early  in  the 
month  of  November.  The  place  is  a  church,  in  a 
poor  and  populous  parish  in  the  undiscovered 
regions  of  London,  eastward  of  the  Tower,  and 
hard  by  the  river-side. 

A  marriage  procession  of  five  approaches  the 
altar.  The  bridegroom  is  pale,  and  the  bride  is 
frightened.  The  bride's  friend  (a  resolute-looking 
little  lady)  encourages  her  in  whispers.  The  two 
respectable  persons,  apparently  man  and  wife,  who 
complete  the  procession,  seem  to  be  not  quite  clear 
as  to  the  position  which  they  occupy  at  the  cere- 
mony. The  beadle,  as  he  marshals  them  before 
the  altar,  sees  something  under  the  surface  in  this 
wedding-party.  Marriages  in  the  lower  ranks  of 
life  are  the  only  marriages  celebrated  here.      Is 
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this  a  runaway  match  ?  The  beadle  anticipates 
something  out  of  the  common,  in  the  shape  of  a 
fee. 

The  clergyman  (the  junior  curate)  appears  from 
the  vestry  in  his  robes.  The  clerk  takes  his  place. 
The  clergyman's  eye  rests  with  a  sudden  interest 
and  curiosity  on  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  on 
the  bride's  friend ;  notices  the  absence  of  elderly 
relatives;  remarks,  in  the  two  ladies  especially, 
evidences  of  refinement  and  breeding,  entirely  un- 
paralleled in  his  professional  experience  of  brides 
and  brides'  friends  standings  before  the  altar  of 
that  church ;  questions,  silently  and  quickly,  the 
eye  of  the  clerk,  occupied  also  in  observing  the 
strangers  with  interest.  "  Jenkinson  "  (the  clergy- 
man's look  asks),  "  is  this  all  right  V  "  Sir  "  (the 
clerk's  look  answers),  "  a  marriage  by  banns ;  all 
the  formalities  have  been  observed."  The  clergy- 
man opens  his  book.  The  formalities  have  been 
observed ;  his  duty  lies  plainly  before  him.  At- 
tention, Launcelot !  Courage,  Natalie  i  The  ser- 
vice begins. 

Launce  casts  a  last  furtive  look  round  the 
church.     Will   Sir  Joseph  Graybrooke   start  up 
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and  stop  it  from  one  of  the  empty  pews  ?  Is 
Richard  Turlington  lurking  in  the  organ-loft,  and 
only  waiting  till  the  words  of  the  service  appeal 
to  him  to  prohibit  the  marriage,  or  "  else  hereafter 
for  ever  to  hold  his  peace  ?"  No.  The  clergy- 
man proceeds  steadily,  and  nothing  happens. 
Natalie's  charming  face  grows  paler  and  paler, 
Natalie's  heart  throbs  faster  and  faster,  as  the 
time  comes  nearer  for  reading  the  words  which 
unite  them  for  life.  Lady  Winwood  herself  feels 
an  unaccustomed  fluttering  in  the  region  of  the 
bosom.  Her  ladyship's  thoughts  revert,  not  alto- 
gether pleasantly,  to  her  own  marriage  :  "  Ah,  me  ! 
what  was  I  thinking  of  when  I  was  in  this  posi- 
tion ?  Of  the  bride's  beautiful  dress,  and  of  Lady 
Winwood's  coming  presentation  at  Court !" 

The  service  advances  to  the  words  in  which 
they  plight  their  troth.  Launce  has  put  the  King 
on  her  finger.  Launce  has  repeated  the  words 
after  the  clergyman.  Launce  has  married  her. 
Done  !     Come  what  may  of  it,  done  ! 

The  service  ends.  Bridegroom,  bride,  and  wit- 
nesses, go  into  the  vestry  to  sign  the  book.  The 
signing,  like  the  service,  is  serious.     No  trifling 
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with  the  truth  is  possible  here.  When  it  comes 
to  Lady  "Winwood's  turn,  Lady  Winwood  must 
write  her  name.  She  does  it,  but  without  her 
usual  grace  and  decision.  She  drops  her  hand- 
kerchief. The  clerk  picks  it  up  for  her,  and  no- 
tices that  a  coronet  is  embroidered  in  one  corner. 

The  fees  are  paid.  They  leave  the  vestry. 
Other  couples,  when  it  is  over,  are  talkative  and 
happy.  These  two  are  more  silent  and  more  em- 
barrassed than  ever.  Stranger  still,  while  other 
couples  go  off  with  relatives  and  friends,  all  socially 
united  in  honour  of  the  occasion,  these  two  and 
their  friends  part  at  the  church  door.  The  respect- 
able man  and  his  wife  go  their  way  on  foot.  The 
little  lady  with  the  coronet  on  her  handkerchief 
puts  the  bride  into  a  cab,  gets  in  herself,  and 
directs  the  driver  to  close  the  door,  while  the 
bridegroom  is  standing  on  the  church  steps !  The 
bridegroom's  face  is  clouded,  as  well  it  may  be. 
He  puts  his  head  in  at  the  window  of  the  cab ;  he 
possesses  himself  of  the  bride's  hand ;  he  speaks 
in  a  whisper ;  he  is  apparently  not  to  be  shaken 
off.  The  little  lady  exerts  her  authority,  separates 
the  clasped  hands,  pushes  the  bridegroom  away, 
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and  cries  peremptorily  to  the  driver  to  go  on. 
The  cab  starts ;  the  deserted  husband  drifts  deso- 
lately anyhow  down  the  street.  The  clerk,  who 
has  seen  it  all,  goes  back  to  the  vestry,  and  reports 
what  has  happened. 

The  rector  (with  his  wife  on  his  arm)  has  just 
dropped  into  the  vestry  en  business,  in  passing. 
He  and  the  curate  are  talking  about  the  strange 
marriage.  The  rector,  gravely  bent  on  ascertaining 
that  no  blame  rests  with  the  Church,  interrogates, 
and  is  satisfied.  The  rector's  wife  is  not  so  easy 
to  deal  with.  She  has  looked  at  the  signatures  in 
the  book.  One  of  the  names  is  familiar  to  her. 
She  cross-examines  the  clerk  as  soon  as  her  hus- 
band has  done  with  him.  When  she  hears  of  the 
coronet  on  the  handkerchief  she  points  to  the  sig- 
nature of  "  Louisa  Winwood,"  and  says  to  the 
rector, "  I  know  who  it  is  !  Lord  Winwood's  second 
wife.  I  went  to  school  with  his  lordship's  daughters 
by  his  first  marriage.  We  occasionally  meet  at 
the  Sacred  Concerts  (on  the  'Ladies'  Committee') ; 
I  shall  find  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  them. 
One  moment,  Mr.  Jenkinson,  I  will  write  down 
the  names  before  you  put  away  the  book.    'Launch- 
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lot  Linzie,'  'Natalie  Graybrooke.'  Very  pretty 
names ;  quite  romantic.  I  do  delight  in  a  romance. 
Good-morning." 

She  gives  the  curate  a  parting  smile,  and  the 
clerk  a  parting  nod,  and  sails  out  of  the  vestry. 
Natalie,  silently  returning  in  Lady  Winwood's 
company  to  Muswell  Hill ;  and  Launce,  cursing 
the  law  of  abduction  as  he  roams  the  streets — 
little  think  that  the  ground  is  already  mined 
under  their  feet.  Eichard  Turlington  may  hear  of 
it  now,  or  may  hear  of  it  later.  The  discovery  of 
the  marriage  depends  entirely  on  a  chance  meet- 
ing between  the  lord's  daughters  and  the  rector's 
wife. 
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SEVENTH  SCENE. 

THE  EVENING  PARTY. 

Me.  Turlington, 

Lady  Winwood  At  Home. 
Wednesday,  December  15th. — Ten  o'clock. 


"Dearest  Natalie, — As  the  brute  insists,  the  brute 
must  have  the  invitation  which  I  enclose.  Never 
mind,  my  child.  You  and  Launce  are  coming  to 
dinner,  and  I  will  see  that  you  have  your  little 
private  opportunities  of  retirement  afterwards.  All 
I  expect  of  you  in  return  is  not  to  look  (when  you 
come  back)  as  if  your  husband  had  been  kissing 
you.  You  will  certainly  let  out  the  secret  of  those 
stolen  kisses,  if  you  don't  take  care.  At  mamma's 
dinner  yesterday,  your  colour  (when  you  came  out 
of  the  conservatory)  was  a  sight  to  see.  Even 
your  shoulders  were  red!  They  are  charming 
shoulders,  I  know,  and  men  take  the  strangest 
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fancies  sometimes.  But,  my  dear,  suppose  you 
wear  a  chemisette  next  time,  if  you  haven't  au- 
thority enough  over  him  to  prevent  his  doing  it 
a^ain ! — Your  affectionate  Louisa." 


*o 


The  private  history  of  the  days  that  had  passed 
since  the  marriage  was  written  in  that  letter.  An 
additional  chapter — of  some  importance  in  its 
bearing  on  the  future — was  contributed  by  the 
progress  of  events  at  Lady  Winwood's  party. 

By  previous  arrangement  with  Natalie,  the 
Graybrookes  (invited  to  dinner)  arrived  early. 
Leaving  her  husband  and  her  stepdaughters  to  en- 
tertain Sir  Joseph  and  Miss  Lavinia,  Lady  Win- 
wood  took  Natalie  into  her  own  boudoir,  which 
communicated  by  a  curtained  opening  with  the 
drawing-room. 

"  My  dear !  you  are  looking  positively  haggard 
this  evening.     Has  anything  happened  V 

"  I  am  nearly  worn  out,  Louisa.  The  life  I  am 
leading  is  so  unendurable  that,  if  Launce  pressed 
me,  I  believe  I  should  consent  to  run  away  with 
him  when  we  leave  your  house  to-night." 

"  You  will  do  nothing  of  the  sort,  if  you  please. 
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Wait  till  you  are  sixteen.  I  delight  in  novelty,  but 
the  novelty  of  appearing  at  the  Old  Bailey  is  beyond 
my  ambition.     Is  the  brute  coming  to-night  V 

"  Of  course.     He  insists  on  following  me  wher- 
ever I  go.     He  lunched  at  Muswell  Hill  to-day. 
More  complaints  of  my  incomprehensible  coldness 
to  him.     Another  scolding  from  papa.     A  furious 
letter  from  Launce.    If  I  let  Eichard  kiss  my  hand 
again  in  his  presence,  Launce  warns  me  he  will 
knock  him   down.     Oh,   the   meanness   and  the 
guiltiness  of  the  life  I  am  leading  now !     I  am  in 
the  falsest  of  all  false  positions,  Louisa,  and  you 
encouraged  me  to  do  it.     I  believe  Eichard  Tur- 
lington suspects  us.     The  last  two  times  Launce 
and  I  tried  to  get  a  minute  together  at  my  aunt's, 
lie  contrived  to  put  himself  in  our  way.     There  he 
was,  my  dear,  with  his  scowling  face,  looking  as  if 
he  longed  to  kill  Launce.     Can  you  do  anything 
for  us  to-night  ?    Not  on  my  account.    But  Launce 
is  so  impatient.     If  he  can't  say  two  words  to  me 
alone  this  evening,  he  declares  he  will  come  to  Mus- 
well Hill,  and  catch  me  in  the  garden  to-morrow." 
"  Compose  yourself,  my  dear ;  he  shall  say  hia 
two  words  to-night." 
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"How?" 

Lady  Winwood  pointed  through  the  curtained 
windows  of  the  boudoir  to  the  door  of  the  drawing- 
room.  Beyond  the  door  was  the  staircase  landing. 
And  beyond  the  landing  was  a  second  drawing- 
room,  the  smallest  of  the  two. 

"  There  are  only  three  or  four  people  coming  to 
dinner,"  her  ladyship  proceeded ;  "  and  a  few  more 
in  the  evening.  Being  a  small  party,  the  small 
drawing-room  will  do  for  us.  This  drawing-room 
will  not  be  lit,  and  there  will  be  only  my  reading- 
lamp  here  in  the  boudoir.  I  shall  give  the  signal 
for  leaving  the  dining-room  earlier  than  usual. 
Launce  will  join  us  before  the  evening-party  be- 
gins. The  moment  he  appears,  send  him  in  here 
— boldly  before  your  aunt  and  all  of  us." 

"  For  what  ?" 

"  For  your  fan.  Leave  it  there  under  the  sofa- 
cushion  before  we  go  down  to  dinner.  You  will 
sit  next  to  Launce,  and  you  will  give  him  private 
instructions  not  to  find  the  fan.  You  will  "et  im- 
patient— you  will  go  to  find  it  yourself — and  there 
you  are.  Take  care  of  your  shoulders,  Mrs.  Linzie  J 
I  have  noting  more  to  sr.y," 
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The  guests  asked  to  dinner  began  to  arrive. 
Lady  Winwood  was  recalled  to  her  duties  as  mis- 
tress of  the  house. 

It  was  a  pleasant  little  dinner — with  one  draw- 
tack.  It  began  too  late.  The  ladies  only  reached  the 
small  drawing-room  at  ten  minutes  to  ten.  Launce 
was  only  able  to  join  them  as  the  clock  struck. 

"  Too  late !"  whispered  Natalie.  "  Richard  will 
be  here  directly." 

"  Nobody  comes  punctually  to  an  evening  party," 
said  Launce.  "  Don't  let  us  lose  a  moment.  Send 
me  for  your  fan." 

Natalie  opened  her  lips  to  say  the  necessary 
words.  Before  she  could  speak,  the  servant  an- 
nounced— "  Mr.  Turlington." 

He  came  in,  with  his  stiffly-upright  shirt  collar 
and  his  loosely-fitting  glossy  black  clothes.  He 
made  his  sullen  and  clumsy  bow  to  Lady  Winwood. 
And  then  he  did,  what  he  had  done  dozens  of 
times  already :  he  caught  Natalie,  with  her  eyea 
still  bright,  and  her  face  still  animated  (after  talk- 
ing to  Launce) — a  striking  contrast  to  the  cold  and 
unimpulsive  young  lady  whom  he  was  accustomed 
{a  see  while  Natalie  wq,s  talking  him, 
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Lord  "Winwood's  daughters  were  persons  of  some 
celebrity  in  the  world  of  amateur  music.  Noticing 
the  look  that  Turlington  cast  at  Launce,  Lady 
"Winwood  whispered  to  Miss  Lavinia — who  in- 
stantly asked  the  young  ladies  to  sing.  Launce, 
in  obedience  to  a  sign  from  Natalie,  volunteered  to 
find  the  music-books.  It  is  needless  to  add  that 
he  pitched  on  the  wrong  volume  at  starting.  As 
he  lifted  it  from  the  piano  to  take  it  back  to  the 
stand,  there  dropped  out  from  between  the  leaves 
a  printed  letter,  looking  like  a  circular.  One  of 
the  young  ladies  took  it  up,  and  ran  her  eye  over 
it,  with  a  start. 

"  The  Sacred  Concerts  !"  she  exclaimed. 

Her  two  sisters,  standing  by,  looked  at  each 
other  guiltily :  "  "What  will  the  Committee  say  to 
us  ?  We  entirely  forgot  the  meeting  last  month." 

"  Is  there  a  meeting  this  month  ?" 

They  all  looked  anxiously  at  the  printed  letter. 

"  Yes  !     The  twenty-third  of  December.     Put  it 
down  in  your  book,  Amelia."     Amelia,  then  and 
there,  put  it  down  among  the  engagements  for  the 
latter  end  of  the   month.     And   Natalie's  unac 
knowledged  husband  placidly  looked  on, 
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So  did  the  merciless  irony  of  circumstances 
make  Launce  the  innocent  means  of  exposing  his 
own  secret  to  discovery.  Thanhs  to  his  success  in 
laying  his  hand  on  the  wrong  music-book,  there 
would  now  be  a  meeting — two  good  days  before 
the  elopement  could  take  place — between  the 
lord's  daughters  and  the  rector's  wife  ! 

The  guests  of  the  evening  began  to  appear  by 
twos  and  threes.  The  gentlemen  below-stairs  left 
the  dinner-table,  and  joined  them. 

The  small  drawing-room  was  pleasantly  filled, 
and  no  more.  Sir  Joseph  Graybrooke,  taking  Tur- 
lington's hand,  led  him  eagerly  to  their  host.  The 
talk  in  the  dining-room  had  turned  on  finance. 
Lord  "Winwood  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  some 
of  his  foreign  investments ;  and  Sir  Joseph's  "  dear 
Eichard "  was  the  very  man  to  give  him  a  little 
sound  advice.  The  three  laid  their  heads  together 
in  a  corner.  Launce  (watching  them)  slyly  pressed 
Natalie's  hand.  A  renowned  "  virtuoso  "  had  ar- 
rived, and  was  thundering  on  the  piano.  The  at- 
tention of  the  guests  generally  was  absorbed  in  the 
performance.  A  'fairer  chance  of  sending  Launce 
for  the  fan  could  not  possibly  have  offered  itself. 
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While  the  financial  discussion  was  still  proceeding, 
the  married  lovers  were  ensconsed  together,  alone 
in  the  boudoir. 

Lady  Winwood  (privately  observant  of  their  ab- 
sence) kept  her  eye  on  the  corner,  watching  Eichard 
Turlington. 

He  was  talking  earnestly — with  his  back  to- 
wards the  company.  He  neither  moved  nor  looked 
round.  It  came  to  Lord  Winwood's  turn  to  speak. 
He  preserved  the  same  position,  listening.  Sir 
Joseph  took  up  the  conversation  next.  Then  his 
ttention  wandered — he  knew  beforehand  what  Sir 
Joseph  would  say.  His  eyes  turned  anxiously  to- 
wards the  place  in  which  he  had  left  Natalie. 
Lord  Winwood  said  a  word.  His  head  turned  back 
again  towards  the  corner.  Sir  Joseph  put  an  ob- 
jection. He  glanced  once  more  over  his  shoulder 
— this  time,  at  the  place  in  which  Launce  had  been 
standing.  The  next  moment  his  host  recalled  his 
attention,  and  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  con- 
tinue his  scrutiny  of  the  room.  At  the  same  time, 
two  among  the  evening-guests,  bound  for  another 
party,  approached  to  take  leave  of  the  lady  of  the 
house,    Lady  Win  wood  was  obliged  to  rise.  and 
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attend  to  them.  They  had  something  to  say  to  her 
before  they  left,  and  they  said  it  at  terrible  length ; 
standing  so  as  to  intercept  her  view  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  enemy.  When  she  had  got  rid  of  them 
at  last,  she  looked — and  behold  Lord  Winwood 
and  Sir  Joseph  were  the  only  occupants  of  the 
corner ! 

Delaying  one  moment,  to  set  the  "virtuoso" 
thundering  once  more,  Lady  Winwood  slipped  out 
of  the  room,  and  crossed  the  landing.  At  the  en- 
trance to  the  empty  drawing-room  she  heard  Tur- 
lington's voice,  low  and  threatening,  in  the  boudoir. 
Jealousy  has  a  Second  Sight  of  its  own.  He  had 
looked  in  the  right  place  at  starting — and,  oh 
heavens  !  he  had  caught  them. 

Her  ladyship's  courage  was  beyond  dispute ;  but 
she  turned  pale,  as  she  approached  the  entrance  to 
the  boudoir. 

There  stood  Natalie — at  once  angry  and  afraid 
— between  the  man  to  whom  she  wao  ostensibly 
engaged,  and  the  man  to  whom  she  was  actually 
married.  Turlington's  rugged  face  expressed  a 
martyrdom  of  suppressed  rage.  Launce — in  the 
act  of  offering  Natalie  her  fan — smiled,  with  the 
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cool  superiority  of  a  man  who  know  that  he  had  won 
his  advantage,  and  who  triumphed  in  knowing  it. 
"  I  forbid  you  to  take  your  fan  from  that  man's 
hands,"  said  Turlington,  speaking  to  Natalie,  and 
pointing  to  Launce. 

"  Isn't  it  rather  too  soon  to  begin  '  forbidding'  ?" 
asked  Lady  Winwood,  good-humouredly. 

'■'  Exactly  what  I  say  !"  exclaimed  Launce.  "  It 
seems  necessary  to  remind  Sir.  Turlington  that  he 
is  not  married  to  Natalie  yet !" 

Those  last  words  were  spoken  in  a  tone  which 
made  both  the  women  tremble  inwardly  for  results. 
Lady  Winwood  took  the  fan  from  Launce  with  one 
hand,  and  took  Natalie's  arm  with  the  other. 

"  There  is  your  fan,  my  dear,"  she  said  in  her 
easy  off-hand  manner.  "  Why  do  you  allow  these 
two  barbarous  men  to  keep  you  here  while  the 
great  Bootmann  is  playing  the  Nightmare  Sonata 
in  the  next  room  ?  Launce  !  Mr.  Turlington  ! 
follow  me,  and  learn  to  be  musical  directly !  You 
have  only  to  shut  your  eyes,  and  you  will  fancy 
you  hear  four  modern  German  composers  playing, 
instead  of  one,  and  not  the  ghost  of  a  melody  among 
all  the  four."     She  led  the  way  out  with  Natalie, 
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and  whispered,  "Did  he  catch  you?"  Natalie 
whispered  back,  "  I  heard  him  in  time.  He  only- 
caught  us  looking  for  the  fan."  The  two  men 
waited  behind  to  have  two  words  together,  alone 
in  the  boudoir. 

"  This  doesn't  end  here,  Mr.  Linzie !" 

Launce  smiled  satirically.  "  For  once,  I  agree 
with  you,"  he  answered.  "  It  doesn't  end  here,  as 
you  say." 

Lady  Winwood  stopped,  and  looked  back  at  them 
from  the  drawing-room  door.  They  were  keeping 
her  waiting — they  had  no  choice  but  to  follow  the 
mistress  of  the  house. 

Arrived  in  the  next  room,  both  Turlington  and 
Launce  resumed  their  places  among  the  guests  with 
the  same  object  in  view.  As  a  necessary  result  of 
the  scene  in  the  boudoir,  each  had  his  own  special 
remonstrance  to  address  to  Sir  Joseph.  Even  here, 
Launce  was  beforehand  with  Turlington.  He  was 
the  first  to  get  possession  of  Sir  Joseph's  private 
ear.  His  complaint  took  the  form  of  a  protest 
against  Turlington's  jealousy,  and  an  appeal  for  a 
reconsideration  of  the  sentence  which  excluded 
him  from  Muswell  Hill.     Watching  them  from  a 
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distance,  Turlington's  suspicious  eye  detected  the 
appearance  of  something  unduly  confidential  in  the 
colloquy  between  the  two.  Under  cover  of  tli3 
company,  he  stole  behind  them  and  listened. 

The  great  Bootmann  had  arrived  at  that  part  of 
the  Nightmare  Sonata  in  which  musical  sound,  pro- 
duced principally  with  the  left  hand,  is  made  to 
describe,  beyond  all  possibility  of  mistake,  the 
rising  of  the  moon  in  a  country  churchyard,  and  a 
dance  of  Vampires  round  a  maiden's  grave.  Sir 
Joseph,  having  no  chance  against  the  Vampires  in 
a  whisper,  was  obliged  to  raise  his  voice  to  make 
himself  audible  in  answering  and  comforting 
Launce.  "  I  sincerely  sympathize  with  you,"  Tur- 
lington heard  him  say ;  "  and  Natalie  feels  about 
it  as  I  do.  But  Bichard  is  an  obstacle  in  our  way. 
We  must  look  to  the  consequences,  my  dear  boy, 
supposing  Bichard  found  us  out."  He  nodded 
kindly  to  his  nephew ;  and,  declining  to  pursue  the 
subject,  moved  away  to  another  part  of  the  room. 

Turlington's  jealous  distrust,  wrought  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  irritability  for  weeks  past,  instant  ly 
associated  the  words  he  had  juct  heard  with  the 
words  spoken  by  Launce  in  the  bourlnir,  which  had 
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reminded  him  that  he  was  not  married  to  Natalie 
yet.  Was  there  treachery  at  work  under  the  sur- 
face ?  and  was  the  object  to  persuade  weak  Sir 
Joseph  to  reconsider  his  daughter's  contemplated 
marriage  in  a  sense  favourable  to  Launce?  Tur- 
lington's blind  suspicion  overleapt  at  a  bound 
all  the  manifest  improbabilities  which  forbade  such 
a  conclusion  as  this.  After  an  instant's  considera- 
tion with  himself,  he  decided  on  keeping  his  own 
counsel,  and  on  putting  Sir  Joseph's  good  faith, 
then  and  there,  to  a  test  which  he  could  rely  on  as 
certain  to  take  Natalie's  father  by  surprise. 

"  Graybrooke !" 

Sir  Joseph  started  at  the  sight  of  his  future  son- 
in-law's  face. 

"  My  dear  Eichard,  you  are  looking  very 
strangely  !  Is  the  heat  of  the  room  too  much  for 
you?" 

"  Never  mind  the  heat !  I  have  seen  enough  to- 
night to  justify  me  in  insisting  that  your  daughter 
and  Launcelot  Linzie  shall  meet  no  more  between 
this  and  the  day  of  my  marriage."  Sir  Joseph  at- 
tempted to  speak.  Turlington  declined  to  give  him 
the  opportunity.      "Yeir.!   yes!   your    opinion  of 
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Linzie  isn't  mine,  I  know.  I  saw  you  as  thick  as 
thieves  together  just  now."  Sir  Joseph  once  more 
attempted  to  make  himself  heard.  Wearied  by 
Turlington's  perpetual  complaints  of  his  daughter 
and  his  nephew,  he  was  sufficiently  irritated  by 
this  time  to  have  reported  what  Launce  had  actually 
said  to  him  if  he  had  been  allowed  the  chance. 
But  Turlington  persisted  in  going  on.  "  I  cannot 
prevent  Linzie  from  being  received  in  this  house, 
and  at  your  sister's,"  he  said  ;  "  but  I  can  keep  him 
out  of  my  house  in  the  country,  and  to  the  country 
let  us  go.  I  propose  a  change  in  the  arrangements. 
Have  you  any  engagement  for  the  Christmas 
holidays  ? " 

He  paused,  and  fixed  his  eyes  attentively  on 
Sir  Joseph.  Sir  Joseph,  looking  a  little  surprised, 
replied  briefly  that  he  had  no  engagement. 

"  In  that  case,"  resumed  Turlington,  "  I  invite 
you  all  to  Somersetshire,  and  I  propose  that  the 
marriage  shall  take  place  from  my  house,  and  not 
from  yours.     Do  you  refuse  ?" 

"  It  is  contrary  to  the  usual  course  of  proceeding 
in  such  cases,  Kichard,"  Sir  Joseph  began. 

"  Do  you  refuse  1"   reiterated  Turlington.     "  I 
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tell  you  plainly,  I  shall  place  a  construction  of 
my  own  upon  your  motive  if  you  do." 

"  No,  Eichard,"  said  Sir  Joseph  quietly,  '-  i 
accept." 

Turlington  drew  back  a  step  in  silence.  Sir 
Joseph  had  turned  the  tables  on  him,  and  had 
taken  him  by  surprise. 

"It  will  upset  several  plans,  and  be  strongly 
objected  to  by  the  ladies,"  proceeded  the  old  gen- 
tleman. "  But  if  nothing  less  will  satisfy  you,  I 
say,  Yes  !  I  shall  have  occasion,  when  we  meet 
to-morrow  at  Muswell  Hill,  to  appeal  to  your  in- 
dulgence under  circumstances  which  may  greatly 
astonish  you.  The  least  I  can  do  in  the  mean 
time  is  to  set  an  example  of  friendly  sympathy 
and  forbearance  on  my  side.  No  more  now. 
Eichard.     Hush !  the  music  !" 

It  was  impossible  to  make  him  explain  himself 
further  that  night.  Turlington  was  left  to  inter- 
pret Sir  Joseph's  mysterious  communication  with 
such  doubtful  aid  to  success  as  his  own  unassisted 
ingenuity  might  afford. 

The  meeting  of  the  next  day  at  Muswell  Hill 
had  for  its  object — as  Turlington  had  already  been 
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informed — the  drawing  of  Natalie's  marriage  set- 
tlement. Was  the  question  of  money  at  the 
bottom  of  Sir  Joseph's  contemplated  appeal  to  his 
indulgence  ?  He  thought  of  his  commercial  posi- 
tion. The  depression  in  the  Levant  trade  still 
continued.  Never  had  his  business  at  any  pre- 
vious time  required  such  constant  attention,  and 
repaid  that  attention  with  so  little  profit.  The 
Bills  of  Lading  had  been  already  used  by  the  firm, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade,  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  goods.  The  duplicates  in  the  hands  of 
Bulpit  Brothers  were  literally  waste  paper.  Ee- 
payment  of  the  loan  of  forty  thousand  pounds 
(with  interest)  was  due  in  less  than  a  month's 
time.  There  was  his  commercial  position  !  Was 
it  possible  that  money-loving  Sir  Joseph  had  any 
modification  to  propose  in  the  matter  of  his 
daughter's  dowry  ?  The  bare  dread  that  it  might 
be  so,  struck  him  cold.  He  quitted  the  house — 
and  forgot  to  wish  Natalie  good-night. 

Meanwhile,  Launce  had  left  the  evening  party 
before  him — and  Launce  also  found  matter  for 
serious  reflection  presented  to  his  mind  before  he 
elept  that  night.     In  other  words,  he  found    on 
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reaching  his  lodgings,  a  letter  from  his  brother, 
marked  "  private."  Had  the  inquiry  into  the 
secrets  of  Turlington's  early  life — now  prolonged 
over  some  weeks — led  to  positive  results  at  last  1 
Laimce  eagerly  opened  the  letter.  It  contained  a 
Report  and  a  Summary.  He  passed  at  once  to 
the  Summary,  and  read  these  words : 

"  If  you  only  want  moral  evidence  to  satisfy 
your  own  mind,  your  end  is  gained.  There  is, 
morally,  no  doubt  that  Turlington  and  the  sea 
captain  who  cast  the  foreign  sailor  overboard  to 
drown,  are  one  and  the  same  man.  Legally,  the 
matter  is  beset  by  difficulties ;  Turlington  having 
destroyed  all  provable  connection  between  his 
present  self  and  his  past  life.  There  is  only  one 
chance  for  us.  A  sailor  on  board  the  ship  (who 
was  in  his  master's  secrets)  is  supposed  to  be  still 
living  (under  his  master's  protection).  All  the 
black  deeds  of  Turlington's  early  life  are  known 
to  this  man.  He  can  prove  the  facts,  if  we  can 
find  him,  and  make  it  worth  his  while  to  speak. 
Under  what  alias  he  is  hidden  we  do  not  know. 
His  own  name  is  Thomas  "Wildfang.  If  we  are 
to  make  the  attempt  to  find  him,  not  a  moment  ia 
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to  be  lost.  The  expenses  may  be  serious.  Let 
Hie  know  whether  we  are  to  go  on,  or  whether 
enough  has  been  done  to  attain  the  end  you  have 
in  view." 

Enough  had  been  done — not  only  to  satisfy 
Launce,  but  to  produce  the  right  effect  on  Sir 
Joseph's  mind  if  Sir  Joseph  proved  obdurate  when 
the  secret  of  the  marriage  was  revealed.  Launce 
wrote  a  line  directing  the  stoppage  of  the  proceed- 
ings at  the  point  which  they  had  now  reached. 
"  Here  is  a  reason  for  her  not  marrying  Turling- 
ton." he  said  to  himself,  as  he  placed  the  papers 
under  lock  and  key.  "  And  if  she  doesn't  marry 
Turlington,"  he  added,  with  a  lover's  logic,  "  why 
shouldn't  she  marry  Me  V 
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The  next  day  Sir  Joseph  Graybrooke ;  Sir  Joseph's 
lawyer,  Mr.  Dicas  (highly  respectable  and  im- 
mensely rich) ;  and  Eichard  Turlington,  were  as- 
sembled in  the  library  at  Muswell  Hill,  to 
discuss  the  question  of  Natalie's  marriage  settle- 
ment 

After  the  usual  preliminary  phrases  had  been 
exchanged,  Sir  Joseph  showed  some  hesitation  in 
openly  approaching  the  question  which  the  little 
party  of  three  had  met  to  debate.  He  avoided 
his  lawyer's  eye;  and  he  looked  at  Turlington 
rather  uneasily. 

"  Eichard,"  he  began  at  last,  "  when  I  spoke  to 
you  about  your  marriage  on  board  the  yacht,  I 
said  I  would  give  my  daughter — ■ — "  Either  his 
courage  or  his  breath  failed  him  at  that  point. 
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He  was  obliged  to  wait  a  moment  before  he  could 


go  on. 


"  I  said  I  would  give  my  daughter  half  my  for- 
tune on  her  marriage,"  he  resumed.  "Forgive 
me,  Eichard.     I  can't  do  it !" 

Mr.  Dicas,  waiting  for  his  instructions,  laid 
down  his  pen,  and  looked  at  Sir  Joseph's  son-in- 
law  elect.     What  would  Mr.  Turlington  say  ? 

He  said  nothing.  Sitting  opposite  the  window, 
he  rose  when  Sir  Joseph  spoke,  and  placed  him- 
self at  the  other  side  of  the  table,  with  his  back 
to  the  light. 

"My  eyes  are  weak  this  morning,"  he  caid,  in 
an  unnaturally  low  tone  of  voice.  "The  light 
hurts  them." 

He  could  find  no  more  plausible  excuse  than 
that  for  concealing  his  face  in  shadow  from  the 
scrutiny  of  the  two  men  on  either  side  of  him. 
The  continuous  moral  irritation  of  his  unhappy 
courtship — a  courtship  which  had  never  advanced 
beyond  the  frigid  familiarity  of  kissing  Natalie's 
hand  in  the  presence  of  others — had  physically 
deteriorated  him.  Even  his  hardy  nerves  bogan 
tp  feel  the  long  strain    of  suspicion  that  had 
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been  laid  unremittingly  on  them  for  weeks  past. 
His  power  of  self-control — he  knew  it  himself — 
was  not  to  be  relied  on.  He  could  hide  his  face  : 
he  could  no  longer  command  it. 

"  Did  you  hear  what  I  said,  Eichard  1" 

"  I  heard.     Go  on." 

Sir  Joseph  proceeded,  gathering  confidence  as  he 
advanced. 

"  Half  my  fortune !"  he  repeated.  "  It's  parting 
with  half  my  life ;  it's  saying  good-bye  for  ever  to 
my  dearest  friend !  My  money  has  been  such  a 
comfort  to  me,  Eichard ;  such  a  pleasant  occupa- 
tion for  my  mind.  I  know  no  reading  so  interest- 
ing and  so  instructive  as  the  reading  of  one's 
banker's  book.  To  watch  the  outgoings  on  one 
side,"  said  Sir  Joseph,  with  a  gentle  and  pathetic 
solemnity,  "  and  the  incomings  on  the  other — the 
sad  lessening  of  the  balance  at  one  time,  and  the 
cheering  and  delightful  growth  of  it  at  another — 
what  absorbing  reading !  The  best  novel  that  ever 
was  written  isn't  to  be  mentioned  in  a  breath  with 
it.  I  cannot,  Eichard,  I  really  can  not,  see  my 
nice  round  balance  shrink  up  to  half  the  figure 
that  J  have  been  used  to  for  a  Jife-time,    Jt  may 
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be  weak  of  me,"  proceeded  Sir  Joseph,  evidently 
feeling  that  it  was  not  weak  of  him  at  all,  "  but 
we  all  have  our  tender  place,  and  my  banker's 
book  is  mine.     Besides,  it  isn't  as  if  you  wanted 

it.     If  you  wanted  it,  of  course But  you  don't 

want  it.  You  are  a  rich  man ;  you  are  marrying 
my  dear  Natalie  for  love,  not  for  money.  You 
and  she  and  my  grandchildren  will  have  it  all  at 
my  death.  It  can  make  no  difference  to  you  to 
wait  a  few  years  till  the  old  man's  chair  at  the 
fireside  is  empty.  Will  you  say  the  fourth  part, 
Bichard,  instead  of  the  half  ?  Twenty  thousand," 
pleaded  Sir  Joseph,  piteously.  "  I  can  bear  twenty 
thousand  off.  For  God's  sake  don't  ask  me  for 
more !" 

The  lips  of  the  lawyer  twisted  themselves  sourly 
into  an  ironical  smile.  He  was  quite  as  fond  of 
his  money  as  Sir  Joseph.  He  ought  to  have  felt 
for  his  client;  but  rich  men  have  no  sympathy 
with  one  another.  Mr.  Dicas  openly  despised  Sir 
Joseph. 

There  was  a  pause.  The  robin-redbreasts  in  the 
shrubbery  outside  must  have  had  prodigious  ba- 
lances at  their  bankers;  they  hopped  up  on  the  win- 
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dow-sill  so  fearlessly ;  they  looked  in  with  so  little 
respect  at  the  two  rich  men. 

"Don't  keep  me  in  suspense,  Kichard,"  pro- 
ceeded Sir  Joseph.  "Speak  out.  Is  it  yes  or 
no  r 

Turlington  struck  his  hand  excitedly  on  the 
table,  and  burst  out  on  a  sudden  with  the  answer 
which  had  been  so  strangely  delayed. 

"  Twenty  thousand  with  all  my  heart !"  he  said. 
"On  this  condition,  Graybrooke,  that  every  far- 
thing of  it  is  settled  on  Natalie,  and  on  her  children 
after  her.  Not  a  halfpenny  to  me !"  he  cried  mag- 
nanimously, in  his  brassiest  tones.  "  Not  a  half- 
penny to  me !" 

Let  no  man  say  the  rich  are  heartless.  Sir 
Joseph  seized  his  son-in-law's  hand  in  silence,  and 
burst  into  tears. 

Mr.  Dicas,  habitually  a  silent  man,  uttered  the 
first  two  words  that  had  escaped  him  since  the 
business  began.  "  Highly  creditable,"  he  said,  and 
took  a  note  of  his  instructions  on  the  spot. 

From  that  point  the  business  of  the  settlement 
flowed  smoothly  on  to  its  destined  end.  Sir  Joseph 
explained  his  views  at  the  fullest  length,  and  the 
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lawyer's  pen  kept  pace  with  him.     Turlington,  re- 
maining in  his  place  at  the  table,  restricted  himself 
to  a  purely  passive  part  in  the  proceedings.     He 
answered  briefly,  when  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  speak,  and  he  agreed  with  the  two  elders  in 
everything.     A  man  has  no  attention  to  place  at 
the  disposal  of  other  people  when  he  stands  at  a 
crisis  in  his  life.     Turlington  stood  at  that  crisis 
at  the  trying  moment  when  Sir  Joseph's  unexpected 
proposal  pressed  instantly  for  a  reply.  Two  merci- 
less alternatives  confronted  him.     Either  he  must 
repay  the  borrowed  forty  thousand  pounds  on  the 
day  when  repayment  was  due — or  he  must  ask 
Bulpit  Brothers  to  grant  him  an  extension  of  time, 
and  so  inevitably  provoke  an  examination  into  the 
fraudulent  security  deposited  with  the  firm,  which 
could  end  in  but  one  way.     His  last,  literally  his 
last  chance,  after  Sir  Joseph  had  diminished  the 
promised   dowry  by  one  half,  was  to  adopt  the 
high-minded  tone  which  became  his  position,  and 
to  conceal  the  trv  th,  until  he  could  reveal  it  to  his 
father-in-law  in  the  privileged  character  of  Nata- 
lie's husband.     "  I  owe  forty  thousand  pounds,  sir, 
in  a  fortnight's  time,  and  I  have  not  got  a  farthing 
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of  my  own.  Pay  for  me,  or  you  will  see  your  son- 
in-law's  name  in  the  Bankrupt's  List."  For  his 
daughter's  sake — who  could  doubt  it  ? — Sir  Joseph 
would  produce  the  money.  The  one  thing  needful 
was  to  be  married  in  time.  If  either  by  accident, 
or  treachery,  Sir  Joseph  was  led  into  deferring  the 
appointed  day,  by  so  much  as  a  fortnight  only,  the 
fatal  "  call "  would  come,  and  the  firm  of  Pizzituti, 
Turlington,  and  Branca  would  appear  in  the  Ga- 
zette. 

So  he  reasoned,  standing  on  the  brink  of  the 
terrible  discovery  which  was  soon  to  reveal  to  him 
that  Natalie  was  the  wife  of  another  man. 

"Eichard!" 

"Mr.  Turlington  !w 

He  started,  and  roused  his  attention  to  present 
things.  Sir  Joseph  on  one  side,  and  the  lawyer 
on  the  other,  were  both  appealing  to  him,  and  both 
regarding  him  with  looks  of  amazement. 

"Have  you  done  with  the  settlement?"  he 
asked. 

"  My  dear  Packard,  we  have  done  with  it  long 
since,"  replied  Sir  Joseph.  "  Have  you  really  not 
heard  what  I  have  been  saying  for  the  last  quarter 
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Of  an  hour  to  Mr.  Dicas  here  ?     What  can  you 
have  been  thinking  of  ?" 

Turlington  did  not  attempt  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion. "  Am  I  interested/'  he  asked,  "  in  what  you 
have  been  saying  to  Mr.  Dicas  ?" 

"You  shall  judge  for  yourself,"  answered  Sir 
Joseph,  mysteriously;  "I  have  been  giving  Mr. 
Dicas  his  instructions  for  making  my  Will.  I 
wish  the  Will  and  the  Marriage  Settlement  to  be 
executed  at  the  same  time.  Eead  the  instructions, 
Mr.  Dicas." 

Sir  Joseph's  contemplated  Will  proved  to  have 
two  merits — it  was  simple,  and  it  was  short.  Ex- 
cepting one  or  two  trifling  legacies  to  distant  rela- 
tives, he  had  no  one  to  think  of  (Miss  Lavinia 
being  already  provided  for)  but  his  daughter,  and 
the  children  who  mi"ht  be  born  of  her  marriage. 
In  its  various  provisions,  made  with  these  two 
main  objects  in  view,  the  Will  followed  the  pre- 
cedents established  in  such  cases.  It  differed  in 
no  important  respect  from  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  other  wills  made  under  similar  circumstances. 
Sir  Joseph's  motive  in  claiming  especial  attention 
for  it  still  remained  unexplained,  when  Mr.  Dieas 
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reached  the  clause  devoted  to  the  appointment  of 
executors  and  trustees ;  and  announced  that  this 
portion  of  the  document  was  left  in  blank. 

"  Sir  Joseph  Graybrooke,  are  you  prepared  to 
name  the  persons  whom  you  appoint?"  asked  the 
lawyer. 

Sir  Joseph  rose,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  special  importance  to  the  terms  in  which 
he  answered  his  lawyer's  question. 

"  I  appoint,"  he  said,  "  as  sole  executor  and  trus- 
tee— Eichard  Turlington." 

It  was  no  easy  matter  to  astonish  Mr.  Dicas. 
Sir  Joseph's  reply  absolutely  confounded  him.  He 
looked  across  the  table  at  his  client,  and  delivered 
himself  on  this  special  occasion  of  as  many  as 
three  words. 

"  Are  you  mad  ?"  he  asked. 

Sir  Joseph's  healthy  complexion  slightly  red- 
dened. "  I  never  was  in  more  complete  possession 
of  myself,  Mr.  Dicas,  than  at  this  moment." 

Mr.  Dicas  was  not  to  be  silenced  in  that  way. 

"  Are  you  aware  of  what  you  do,"  persisted  the 
lawyer,  "if  you  appoint  Mr.  Turlington  as  sole  ex- 
ecutor and  trustee  ?     You  put  it  in  the  powey  of 
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your  daughter's  husband,  sir,  to  make  away  with 
every  farthing  of  your  money  after  your  death." 

Turlington  had  hitherto  listened  with  an  appear- 
ance of  interest  in  the  proceedings,  which  he  as- 
sumed as  an  act  of  politeness.  To  his  view,  the 
future  was  limited  to  the  date  at  which  Bulpit 
Brothers  had  a  right  to  claim  the  repayment  of 
their  loan.  The  "Will  was  a  matter  of  no  earthly 
importance  to  him,  by  comparison  with  the  in- 
finitely superior  interest  of  the  Marriage.  It  was 
only  when  the  lawyer's  brutally  plain  language 
forced  his  attention  to  it,  that  the  question  of  his 
pecuniary  interest  in  his  father-in-law's  death  as- 
sumed its  fit  position  in  his  mind. 

His  colour  rose  ;  and  lie  too  showed  that  he  was 
offended  by  what  Mr.  Dicas  had  just  said. 

"  Not  a  word,  Eichard !  Let  me  speak  for  you 
as  well  as  for  myself,"  said  Sir  Joseph.  "For 
seven  years  past,"  he  continued,  turning  to  the 
lawyer,  "  I  have  been  accustomed  to  place  the  most 
unlimited  trust  in  Eichard  Turlington.  His  disin- 
terested advice  has  enabled  me  largely  to  increase 
my  income,  without  placing  a  farthing  of  the  prin- 
cipal in  jeopardy.     On  more  than  one  occasion,  I 
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have  entreated  him  to  make  use  of  my  money  in 
his  business.  He  has  invariably  refused  to  do  so. 
Even  his  bitterest  enemies,  sir,  have  been  obliged 
to  acknowledge  that  my  interests  were  safe  when 
committed  to  his  care.  Am  I  to  begin  distrusting 
him,  now  that  I  am  about  to  give  him  my  daughter 
in  marriage  ?  Am  I  to  leave  it  on  record  that  I 
doubt  him  for  the  first  time — when  my  "Will  is 
opened  after  my  death  ?  No  !  I  can  confide  the 
management  of  the  fortune  which  my  child  will 
inherit  after  me,  to  no  more  competent  or  more 
honourable  hands  than  the  hands  of  the  man  who 
is  to  marry  her.  I  maintain  my  appointment,  Mr. 
Dicas !  I  persist  in  placing  the  whole  responsi- 
bility under  my  Will  in  my  son-in-iaw's  care." 

Turlington  attempted  to  speak.  The  lawyer  at- 
tempted to  speak.  Sir  Joseph — with  a  certain 
simple  dignity  which  had  its  effect  on  both  of  them 
—declined  to  hear  a  word  on  either  side.  "  No, 
Richard !  as  long  as  I  am  alive  this  is  my  business 
not  yours.  No,  Mr.  Dicas  !  I  understand  that  it 
is  your  business  to  protest  professionally.  You 
have  protested.  Fill  in  the  blank  space  as  I  have 
told  you.     Or  leave  the  instructions  on  the  table, 
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and  I  will  send  for  the  nearest  solicitor  to  complete 
them  in  your  place." 

Those  words  put  the  lawyer's  position  plainly 
before  him.  He  had  no  choice  but  to  do  as  he 
was  bid,  or  to  lose  a  good  client.  He  did  as  he 
was  bid,  and  grimly  left  the  room. 

Sir  Joseph,  with  old-fashioned  politeness,  fol- 
lowed him  as  far  as  the  hall.  Eeturning  to  the 
library  to  say  a  few  friendly  words,  before  finally 
dismissing  the  subject  of  the  "Will,  he  found  himself 
seized  by  the  arm,  and  dragged  without  ceremony 
in  Turlington's  powerful  grasp,  to  the  window. 

"  Richard  ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  what  does  this 
mean  ? " 

"  Look ! "  cried  the  other,  pointing  through  the 
window  to  a  grassy  walk  in  the  grounds,  bounded 
on  either  side  by  shrubberies,  and  situated  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  house.  "  Who  is  that  man  ? — 
quick  !  before  we  lose  sight  of  him — the  man  cross- 
ing there  from  one  shrubbery  to  the  other  ?"  Sir 
Joseph  failed  to  recognize  the  figure  before  it  dis- 
appeared. Turlington  whispered  fiercely,  close  to 
his  ear — "  Launcelot  Linzie !" 

In  perfect  good  faith  Sir  Joseph  declared  that 
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the  man  could  not  possibly  have  been  Launce. 
Turlington's  frenzy  of  jealous  suspicion  was  not  to 
be  so  easily  calmed.  He  asked  significantly  for 
Natalie.  She  was  reported  to  be  walking  in  the 
grounds.  "  I  knew  it !"  he  said,  with  an  oath — 
and  hurried  out  instantly  to  discover  the  truth  for 
himself. 

Some  little  time  elapsed  before  he  came  back  to 
the  house.  He  had  discovered  Natalie — alone. 
Not  a  sign  of  Launce  had  rewarded  his  search. 
For  the  hundredth  time  he  had  offended  Natalie. 
For  the  hundredth  time  he  was  compelled  to  appeal 
to  the  indulgence  of  her  father  and  her  aunt.  "  It 
won't  happen  again,"  he  said,  sullenly  penitent. 
"  You  will  find  me  quite  another  man  when  I  have 
got  you  all  at  my  house  in  the  country.  Mind !" 
he  burst  out,  with  a  furtive  look,  which  expressed 
his  inveterate  distrust  of  Natalie  and  of  every  one 
about  her :  "  Mind  !  it's  settled  that  you  all  come  to 
me  in  Somersetshire,  on  Monday  next."  Sir  Joseph 
answered  rather  drily  that  it  %oas  settled.  Tur- 
lington turned  to  leave  the  room — and  suddenly 
came  back.  "It's  understood,"  he  went  on,  ad- 
dressing Miss  Lavinia,  "  that  the  seventh  of  next 
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month  is  the  date  fixed  for  the  marriage.  Not  a 
day  later !"  Miss  Lavinia  replied  rather  drily,  on 
her  side,  "  Of  course,  Eichard ;  not  a  day  later." 
He  muttered,  "  All  right" — and  hurriedly  left  them. 

Half  an  hour  afterwards  Natalie  came  in,  looking 
a  little  confused. 

"Has  he  gone  ?"  she  asked,  whispering  to  her  aunt. 

Believed  on  this  point,  she  made  straight  for  the 
library — a  room  which  she  rarely  entered,  at  that, 
or  any  other  period  of  the  day.  Miss  Lavinia  fol- 
lowed her,  curious  to  know  what  it  meant.  Natalie 
hurried  to  the  window,  and  waved  her  handker- 
chief— evidently  making  a  signal  to  some  one  out- 
side. Miss  Lavinia  instantly  joined  her,  and  took 
her  sharply  by  the  hand. 

"  Is  it  possible,  Natalie  V  she  asked.  "  Has 
Launcelot  Linzie  really  been  here,  unknown  to  your 
father  or  to  me  ?" 

"  "Where  is  the  harm  if  he  has  ?"  answered  Natalie, 
with  a  sudden  outbreak  of  temper.  "  Am  I  never 
to  see  my  cousin  again,  because  Mr.  Turlington 
happens  to  be  jealous  of  him  ?" 

She  suddenly  turned  away  her  head.  The  rich 
colour  flowed  over  her  face  and  neck.   Miss  Lavinia, 
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proceeding  sternly  with  the  administration  of  the 
necessary  reproof,  was  silenced  midway  by  a  new 
change  in  her  niece's  variable  temper.  Natalie 
burst  into  tears.  Satisfied  with  this  appearance  of 
sincere  contrition,  the  old  lady  consented  to  over- 
look what  had  happened;  and,  for  this  occasion 
only,  to  keep  her  niece's  secret.  They  would  all 
be  in  Somersetshire,  she  remarked,  before  any  more 
breaches  of  discipline  could  be  committed.  Eichard 
had  fortunately  made  no  discoveries ;  and  the  matter 
might  safely  be  trusted,  all  things  considered,  to 
rest  where  it  was. 

Miss  Lavinia  might  possibly  have  taken  a  less 
hopeful  view  of  the  circumstances,  if  she  had  known 
that  one  of  the  men-servants  at  Muswell  Hill  was 
in  Eichard  Turlington's  pay — and  that  this  servant 
had  seen  Launce  leave  the  grounds  by  the  back 
garden  gata 
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NINTH  SCENE. 

THE  DRAWING-ROOM. 

"  Amelia  !" 

"  Say  something," 

"  Ask  him  to  sit  down." 

Thus  addressing  one  another  in  whispers,  the 
three  step-daughters  of  Lady  "VYinwood  stood  be- 
wildered in  their  own  drawing-room,  helplessly 
confronting  an  object  which  appeared  before  them 
on  the  threshold  of  the  door. 

The  date  was  the  23rd  of  December.  The  time 
was  between  two  and  three  in  the  afternoon.  The 
occasion  was  the  return  of  the  three  sisters  from 
the  Committee  meeting  of  the  Sacred  Concerts' 
Society.     And  the  object  was  Richard  Turlington. 

He  stood  hat  in  hand  at  the  door,  amazed  by  his 
reception.  "  I  have  come  up  this  morning  from 
Somersetshire,"  he  said.     "  Haven't  you  heard  ?   A 
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matter  of  business  at  the  office  lias  forced  me  to 
leave  my  guests  at  my  house  in  the  country.  I 
return  to  them  to-morrow.  When  I  say  my  guests, 
I  mean  the  Graybrookes.  Don't  you  know  they 
are  staying  with  me  ?  Sir  Joseph  and  Miss  Lavinia 
and  Natalie — V  On  the  utterance  of  Natalie's 
name,  the  sisters  roused  themselves.  They  turned 
about  and  regarded  each  other  with  looks  of  dismay. 
Turlington's  patience  began  to  fail  him.  "Will 
you  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  what  all  this  means  V 
he  said,  a  little  sharply.  "  Miss  Lavinia  asked  me 
to  call  here  when  she  heard  I  was  coming  to  town. 
I  was  to  take  charge  of  a  pattern  for  a  dress,  which 
she  said  you  would  give  me.  You  ought  to  have 
received  a  telegram  explaining  it  all,  hours  since. 
Has  the  message  not  reached  you  V 

The  leading  spirit  of  the  three  sisters  was  Miss 
Amelia.  She  was  the  first  who  summoned  presence 
of  mind  enough  to  give  a  plain  answer  to  Turling- 
ton's plain  question. 

"  We  received  the  telegram  this  morning,"  she 
said.  "  Something  has  happened  since  which  has 
shocked  and  surprised  us.  We  beg  your  pardon." 
She  turned  to  one  of"  her  sisters.     "Sophia,  the 
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pattern  is  ready  in  the  drawer  of  that  table  behind 
you.     Give  it  to  Mr.  Turlington." 

Sophia  produced  the  packet.  Before  she  handed 
it  to  the  visitor,  she  looked  at  her  sister.  "  Ought 
we  to  let  Mr.  Turlington  go,"  she  asked,  "  as  if  no- 
thing had  happened  ?" 

Amelia  considered  silently  with  herself.  Doro- 
thea, the  third  sister  (who  had  not  spoken  yet), 
came  forward  with  a  suggestion.  She  proposed, 
before  proceeding  further,  to  inquire  whether  Lady 
Winwood  was  in  the  house.  The  idea  was  in- 
stantly adopted.  Sophia  rang  the  bell.  Amelia 
put  the  questions  when  the  servant  appeared. 

Lady  Winwood  had  left  the  house  for  a  drive 
immediately  after  luncheon.  Lord  Winwood — 
inquired  for  next — had  accompanied  her  ladyship. 
ISTo  message  had  been  left  indicating  the  hour  of 
their  return. 

The  sisters  looked  at  Turlington,  uncertain  what 
to  say  or  do  next.  Miss  Amelia  addressed  him  ai 
soon  as  the  servant  had  left  the  room. 

"Is  it  possible  for  you  to  remain  here  until 
either  my  father  or  Lady  Winwood  return  1"  she 
asked. 
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"It  is  quite  impossible.  Minutes  are  of  im- 
portance to  me  to-day." 

"  "Will  you  give  us  one  of  your  minutes  ?  "We 
want  to  consider  something  which  we  may  have  to 
say  to  you  before  you  go."' 

Turlington,  wondering,  took  a  chair.  Miss 
Amelia  put  the  case  before  her  sisters  from  the 
sternly  conscientious  point  of  view,  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  room. 

"  We  have  not  found  out  this  abominable  decep- 
tion by  any  underhand  means,"  she  said.  "The 
discovery  has  been  forced  upon  us,  and  we  stand 
pledged  to  nobody  to  keep  the  secret.  Knowing 
as  we  do  how  cruelly  this  gentleman  has  been 
used,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  bound  in  honour 
to  open  his  eyes  to  the  truth.  If  we  remain  silent 
we  make  ourselves  Lady  "Winwood's  accomplices. 
I,  for  one — I  don't  care  what  may  come  of  it — 
refuse  to  do  that." 

Her  sisters  agreed  with  her.  The  first  chance 
their  clever  stepmother  had  given  them  of  assert- 
ing their  importance  against  hers  was  now  in  their 
hands.  Their  jealous  hatred  of  Lady  Winwood 
assumed  the  mask  of  Duty — duty  towards  an  out- 
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raged  and  deceived  fellow-creature.  Could  any 
earthly  motive  be  purer  than  that  ?  "  Tell  him, 
Amelia !"  cried  the  two  young  ladies,  with  the 
headlong  recklessness  of  the  sex  which  only  stops 
to  think  when  the  time  for  reflection  has  gone  by. 

A  vague  sense  of  something  wrong  began  to  stir 
uneasily  in  Turlington's  mind. 

"  Don't  let  me  hurry  you,"  he  said,  "  but  if  you 
really  have  anything  to  tell  me " 

Miss  Amelia  summoned  her  courage,  and  began. 

"  We  have  something  very  dreadful  to  tell  you," 
she  said,  interrupting  him.  "  You  have  been  pre- 
sented in  this  house,  Mr.  Turlington,  as  a  gentle- 
man engaged  to  marry  Lady  Winwood's  cousin, 
Miss  Natalie  Graybrooke."  She  paused  there — at 
the  outset  of  the  disclosure.  A  sudden  chancre  of 
expression  passed  over  Turlington's  face,  which 
daunted  her  for  the  moment.  "  We  have  hitherto 
understood,"  she  went  on,  "  that  you  were  to  be 
married  to  that  young  lady  early  in  next  month." 

"Well?" 

He  could  say  that  one  word.  Looking  at  their 
pale  faces,  and  their  eager  eyes,  he  could  say  no 
more. 
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"  Take  care !"  whispered  Dorothea,  in  her  sister's 
ear.     "  Look  at  him,  Amelia  !     Not  too  soon." 

Amelia  went  on  carefully. 

"  We  have  just  returned  from  a  musical  meet- 
ing," she  said.  "  One  of  the  ladies  there  was  an 
acquaintance,  a  former  school-fellow  of  ours.  She 
is  the  wife  of  the  rector  of  St.  Columb  Major — a 
large  church,  far  from  this — at  the  East-end  of 
London." 

"  I  know  nothing  about  the  woman  or  the 
church,"  interposed  Turlington,  sternly. 

"  I  must  beg  you  to  wait  a  little.  I  can't  tell 
you  what  I  want  to  tell  you  unless  I  refer  to  the 
rector's  wife.  She  knows  Lady  Winwood  by  name. 
And  she  heard  of  Lady  Winwood  recently  under 
very  strange  circumstances — circumstances  con- 
nected with  a  signature  in  one  of  the  books  of  the 
church." 

Turlington  lost  his  self-control.  "  You  have 
got  something  against  my  Natalie,"  he  burst  out ; 
"  I  know  it  by  your  whispering,  I  see  it  in  your 
looks  !     Say  it  at  once  in  plain  words." 

There  was  no  trifling  with  him  now.  In  plain 
words  Amelia  said  it. 
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There  was  silence  in  the  room.  They  could 
hear  the  sound  of  passing  footsteps  in  the  street. 
He  stood  perfectly  still  on  the  spot  where  they  had 
struck  him  dumb  by  the  disclosure,  supporting 
himself  with  his  right  hand  laid  on  the  head  ol' 
a  sofa  near  him.  The  sisters  drew  back  horror- 
struck  into  the  farthest  corner  of  the  room.  His 
face  turned  them  cold.  Through  the  mute  misery 
which  it  had  expressed  at  first,  there  appeared, 
slowly  forcing  its  way  to  view,  a  look  of  deadly 
vengeance  which  froze  them  to  the  soul.  They 
whispered  feverishly  one  to  the  other,  without 
knowing  what  they  were  talking  of,  without  hear- 
ing their  own  voices.  One  of  them  said,  "  Eing 
the  bell !"  Another  said,  "  Offer  liim  something, 
he  will  faint."  The  third  shuddered,  and  repeated} 
over  and  over  again,  "  Why  did  we  do  it  ?  Why 
did  we  do  it  V 

He  silenced  them  on  the  instant  by  speaking  on 
his  side.  He  came  on  slowly,  by  a  step  at  a  time, 
with  the  big  drops  of  agony  falling  slowly  over  his 
rugged  face.  He  said,  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  "  Write 
me  down  the  name  of  the  church— there."     He 
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held  out  his  open  pocket-book  to  Amelia,  while  he 
spoke.  She  steadied  herself,  and  wrote  the  ad- 
dress. She  tried  to  say  a  word  to  soften  him. 
The  word  died  on  her  lips.  There  was  a  light  in 
his  eyes  as  they  looked  at  her,  which  transfigured 
his  face  to  something  superhuman  and  devilish. 
She  turned  away  from  him,  shuddering. 

He  put  the  book  back  in  his  pocket,  and  passed 
his  handkerchief  over  his  face.  After  a  moment 
of  indecision,  he  suddenly  and  swiftly  stole  out  of 
the  room,  as  if  he  was  afraid  of  their  calling  some- 
body in,  and  stopping  him.  At  the  door  he  turned 
round  for  a  moment,  and  said,  "  You  will  hear  how 
this  ends.     I  wish  you  good  morning." 

The  door  closed  on  him.  Left  by  themselves, 
they  began  to  realize  it.  They  thought  of  the  con- 
sequences when  his  back  was  turned  and  it  was 
too  late. 

The  Graybrookes !  Now  he  knew  it,  what 
would  become  of  the  Graybrookes  ?  What  would 
he  do  when  he  got  back  ?  Even  at  ordinary 
times — when  he  was  on  his  best  behaviour — he 
was  a  rough  man.  What  would  happen  ?  Oh 
good   God  J    what  would  happen   when  he  and 

9—2 
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Natalie  next  stood  face  to  face  ?  It  was  a  lonely 
house — Natalie  had  told  them  about  it — no  neigh- 
bours near ;  nobody  by  to  interfere  but  the  weak 
old  father  and  the  maiden  aunt.  Something  ought 
to  be  clone.  Some  steps  ought  to  be  taken  to  warn 
them.  Advice — who  could  give  advice  ?  Who 
was  the  first  person  who  ought  to  be  told  of  what 
had  happened  ?  Lady  Winwood  ?  No,  even  at 
that  crisis  the  sisters  still  shrank  from  their  step- 
mother— still  hated  her  with  the  old  hatred !  Not 
a  word  to  her  !  They  owed  no  duty  to  her !  Who 
else  coulcl  they  appeal  to  ?  To  their  father  ?  Yes  ! 
There  was  the  person  to  advise  them.  In  the 
meanwhile,  silence  towards  their  stepmother- 
silence  towards  every  one  till  their  father  came 
back  ! 

They  waited  and  waited.  One  after  another 
the  precious  hours,  pregnant  with  the  issues  of  life 
and  death,  followed  each  other  on  the  dial.  Lady 
Winwood  returned  alone.  She  had  left  her  hus- 
band at  the  House  of  Lords.  Dinner-time  came, 
and  brought  with  it  a  note  from  his  lordship. 
There  was  a  debate  at  the  House.  Lady  Winwood 
and  his  daughters  were  not  to  wait  dinner  for  him. 


TENTH  SCENE. 

GREEN  ANCHOR  LANE. 

An  hour  later  than  the  time  at  which  he  had  been 
expected,  Eichard  Turlington  appeared  at  his  office 
in  the  city. 

He  met  beforehand  all  the  inquiries  which  the 
marked  change  in  him  must  otherwise  have  pro- 
voked, by  announcing  that  he  was  ill.  Before  he 
proceeded  to  business,  he  asked  if  anybody  was  wait- 
in"  to  see  him.  One  of  the  servants  from  Muswell 
Hill  was  waiting  with  another  parcel  for  Miss 
Lavinia,  ordered  by  telegram  from  the  country  that 
morning.  Turlington  (after  ascertaining  the  ser- 
vant's name)  received  the  man  in  his  private  room. 
He  there  heard,  for  the  first  time,  that  Launcelot 
Linzie  had  been  lurking  in  the  grounds  (exactly 
as  he  had  supposed)  on  the  clay  when  the  lawyer 
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took  his  instructions  for  the  Settlement  and  the 
Will. 

In  two  hours  more,  Turlington's  work  was  com- 
pleted. On  leaving  the  office — as  soon  as  he  was 
out  of  sight  of  the  door — he  turned  eastward,  in- 
stead of  taking  the  way  that  led  to  his  own  house 
in  town.  Pursuing  his  course,  he  entered  the 
labyrinth  of  streets  which  led,  in  that  quarter  of 
East  London,  to  the  unsavoury  neighbourhood  of 
the  river  side. 

By  this  time  his  mind  was  made  up.  The  fore- 
cast shadow  of  meditated  crime  travelled  before 
him  already,  as  he  threaded  his  way  among  hia 
fellow-men. 

He  had  been  to  the  vestry  of  St.  Columb  Major, 
and  had  satisfied  himself  that  he  was  misled  by  no 
false  report.  There  was  the  entry  in  the  Marriage 
Register.  The  one  unexplained  mystery  was  the 
mystery  of  Launce's  conduct  in  permitting  his  wife 
to  return  to  her  father's  house.  Utterly  unable  to 
account  for  this  proceeding,  Turlington  could  only 
accept  facts  as  they  were,  and  determine  to  make 
the  most  of  his  time,  while  the  woman  who  had 
deceived  him  was  still  under  his  roof.     A  hideous 
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expression  crossed  his  face  as  lie  realized  the  idea 
that  he  had  got  her  (unprotected  by  her  husband) 
in  his  house.     "  When  Launcelot  Linzie  does  come 
to  claim  her,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  he  shall  find  I 
have  been  even  with  him."   He  looked  at  his  watch. 
Was  it  possible  to  save  the  last  train  and  get  back 
that  night  ?    No — the  last  train  had  gone.    Would 
she  take  advantage  of  his  absence  to  escape  ?     He 
had  little  fear  of  it.    She  would  never  have  allowed 
her  aunt  to  send  him  to  Lord  Winwood's  house,  if 
she  had  felt  the  slightest  suspicion  of  his  discover- 
ing the  truth  in  that  quarter.     Eeturning  by  the 
first  train  the  next  morning,  he  might  feel  sure  of 
getting  back  in  time.      Meanwhile,  he  had  the 
hours  of  the  night  before  him.     He  could  give  his 
mind  to  the  serious  question  that  must  be  settled 
before  he  left  London — the  question  of  repaying 
the  forty  thousand  pounds.     There  was  but  one 
way  of  getting  the  money  now.     Sir  Joseph  had 
executed  his  Will ;  Sir  Joseph's  death  would  leave 
his  sole  executor  and  trustee  (the  lawyer  had  said 
it !)  master  of  his  fortune.     Turlington  determined 
to  be  master  of  it  in  four-and-twenty  hours — 
striking  the  blow,   without  risk  to  himself,  by 
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means  of  another  hand.  In  the  face  of  the  proba- 
bilities, in  the  face  of  the  facts,  he  had  now  firmly 
persuaded  himself  that  Sir  Joseph  was  privy  to 
the  fraud  that  had  been  practised  on  him.  The 
Marriage  Settlement,  the  Will,  the  presence  of  the 
family  at  his  country  house — all  these  he  believed 
to  be  so  many  stratagems  invented  to  keep  him 
deceived  until  the  last  moment.  The  truth  was  in 
those  words  which  he  had  overheard  between  Sir 
Joseph  and  Launce— and  in  Launce's  presence 
(privately  encouraged,  no  doubt)  at  Muswell  HilL 
"  Her  father  shall  pay  me  for  it  doubly  :  with  his 
purse  and  with  his  life."  With  that  thought  in  his 
heart,  Richard  Turlington  wound  his  way  through 
the  streets  by  the  river  side,  and  stopped  at  a 
blind  alley  called  Green  Anchor  Lane,  infamous 
to  this  day  as  the  chosen  resort  of  the  most 
abandoned  wretches  whom  London  can  produce. 

The  policeman  at  the  corner  cautioned  him  as 
he  turned  into  the  alley.  "  They  won't  hurt  me !" 
he  answered,  and  walked  on  to  a  public-house  at 
the  bottom  of  the  lane. 

The  landlord  at  the  door  silently  recognized 
him,  and  led  the  way  in.     They  crossed  a  room 
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filled  with  sailors  of  all  nations  drinking ;  ascended 
a  staircase  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  stopped 
at  the  door  of  a  room  on  the  second  floor.  There 
the  landlord  spoke  for  the  first  time.  "He  has 
outrun  his  allowance,  sir,  as  usual.  You  will  find 
him  with  hardly  a  rag  on  his  hack.  I  doubt  if  he 
will  last  much  longer.  He  had  another  fit  of  the 
horrors  last  night,  and  the  doctor  thinks  badly  of 
him.'"'  "With  that  introduction  he  opened  the  door, 
and  Turlington  entered  the  room. 

On  the  miserable  bed  lay  a  grey-headed  old 
man,  of  gigantic  stature,  with  nothing  on  hiin  but 
a  ragged  shirt  and  a  pair  of  patched  filthy  trousers. 
At  the  side  of  the  bed,  with  a  bottle  of  gin  on  the 
ricketty  table  between  them,  sat  two  hideous,  leer- 
ing, painted  monsters,  wearing  the  dress  of  women. 
The  smell  of  opium  was  in  the  room,  as  well  as  the 
smell  of  spirits. 

At  Turlington's  appearance,  the  old  man  rose 
on  the  bed  and  welcomed  him  with  greedy  eyes 
and  outstretched  hands. 

'•'Money,  master!"  he  called  out  hoarsely. 
"A  crown   piece  in  advance,  for  the  sake  of  old 
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Turlington  turned  to  the  women  without  answer* 
ing,  purse  in  hand. 

"  His  clothes  are  at  the  pawnbroker's,  of  course. 
How  much  ?" 

"Thirty  shillings.'' 

"  Bring  them  here,  and  be  quick  about  it.  You 
will  find  it  worth  your  while  when  you  come 
back." 

The  women  took  the  pawnbroker's  tickets  from 
the  pockets  of  the  man's  trousers  and  hurried 
out. 

Turlington  closed  the  door,  and  seated  himself 
by  the  bedside.  He  laid  his  hand  familiarly  on 
the  giant's  mighty  shoulder ;  looked  him  full  in  the 
face,  and  said  in  a  whisper : — 

"Thomas  Wildfang!'' 

The  man  started,  and  drew  his  huge  hairy  hand 
across  bis  eyes,  as  if  in  doubt  whether  he  was 
waking  or  sleeping.  "  It's  better  than  ten  years, 
master,  since  you  called  me  by  my  name.  If  I  am 
Thomas  Wildfang,  what  are  You  ?" 

"  Yuur  captain,  once  more." 

Thomas  "Wildfang  sat  up  on  the  side  of  the  bed, 
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and  spoke  his  nest  words  cautiously  in  Turlington's 
ear. 

"  Another  man  in  the  way  ?" 

"Yes." 

The  giant  shook  his  bald  bestial  head  dolefully. 
"  Too  late.     I'm  past  the  job.     Look  here." 

He  held  up  his  hand,  and  showed  it  trembling 
incessantly.  "I'm  an  old  man,"  he  said,  and  let 
his  hand  drop  heavily  again  on  the  bed  beside 
him. 

Turlington  looked  at  the  door,  and  whispered 
back— 

"  The  man  is  as  old  as  you  are.  And  the  money 
is  worth  havino-." 

"  How  much  V 

"A  hundred  pounds." 

The  eyes  of  Thomas  Wildfang  fastened  greedily 
on  Turlington's  face.  "Let's  hear,"  he  said.  "Softly, 
capu^.     Let's  hear." 

*        *        «-         *        *        *•        * 

"When  the  women  came  back  with  the  clothes, 
Turlington  had  left  the  room.  Their  promised  re- 
ward lay  waiting  for  them  on  the  table,  and 
Thomas  Wildfang  was  eager  to  dress  himself  and 
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be  gone.  They  could  get  but  one  answer  from  him 
to  every  question  they  put.  He  had  business  in 
hand,  which  was  not  to  be  delayed.  They  Avould 
see  him  again  in  a  day  or  two,  with  money  in  his 
purse.  "With  that  assurance  he  took  his  cudgel 
from  the  corner  of  the  room,  and  stalked  out  swiftly 
by  the  back  door  of  the  house  into  the  night. 
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ELEVENTH   SCENE, 

OUTSIDE  THE  HOUSE. 

The  evening  was  chilly,  but  not  cold  for  the  timo 
of  year.  There  was  no  moon.  The  stars  were 
out,  and  the  wind  was  quiet.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  little  Somersetshire  village  of 
Baxdale  agreed  that  it  was  as  fine  a  Christmas  Eve 
as  they  could  remember  for  some  years  past. 

Towards  eight  in  the  evening;  the  one  small 
street  of  the  village  was  empty,  except  at  that 
part  of  it  which  was  occupied  by  the  public-house. 
For  the  most  part,  people  gathered  round  their  fire- 
sides, with  an  eye  to  their  suppers,  and  watched 
the  process  of  cooking  comfortably  indoors.  The 
old  bare  grey  church,  situated  at  some  little  dis- 
tance from  the  village,  looked  a  lonelier  object 
than  usual  in  the  dim  starlight.  The  vicarage, 
nestling  close  under   the    shadow  of   the  church 
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tower,  threw  no  illumination  of  firelight  or  candle- 
light on  the  dreary  scene.  The  clergyman's  shut- 
ters fitted  well,  and  the  clergyman's  curtains  were 
closely  draAvn.  The  one  ray  of  light  that  cheered 
the  wintry  darkness  streamed  from  the  unguarded 
window  of  a  lonely  house,  separated  from  the 
vicarage  by  the  whole  length  of  the  churchyard. 
A  man  stood  at  the  window,  holding  back  the 
shutter,  and  looking  out  attentively  over  the  dim 
void  of  the  burial  ground.  The  man  was  Eichard 
Turlington.  The  room  in  which  he  was  watching 
was  a  room  in  his  own  house. 

A  momentary  spark  of  light  flashed  up,  as  from 
a  kindled  match,  in  the  burial  ground.  Turlington 
instantly  left  the  empty  room  in  which  he  had 
been  watching.  Passing  down  the  back  garden  of 
the  house,  and  crossing  a  narrow  lane  at  the 
bottom  of  it,  he  opened  a  gate  in  a  low  stone  wall 
beyond,  and  entered  the  churchyard.  The  shadowy 
figure  of  a  man  of  great  stature,  lurking  among  the 
graves,  advanced  to  meet  him.  Midway  in  the 
dark  and  lonely  place,  the  two  stopped  and  con- 
sulted together  in  whispers,  Turlington  spoke 
first. 
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"  Have  you  taken  up  your  quarters  at  the  public- 
house  in  the  village  ?" 

"Yes,  master." 

"Did  you  find  your  way,  while  the  daylight 
lasted,  to  the  deserted  malthouse  behind  my 
orchard  wall  ?" 

"  Yes,  master." 

"Now  listen — we  have  no  time  to  lose.  Hide 
there,  behind  that  monument.  Before  nine  o'clock 
to-night  you  will  see  me  cross  the  churchyard,  as 
far  as  this  place,  with  the  man  you  are  to  wait  for. 
He  is  going  to  spend  an  hour  with  the  vicar,  at 
the  house  yonder.  I  shall  stop  short  here,  and  say 
to  him,  '  You  can't  miss  your  way  in  the  dark  now 
— I  will  go  back.'  When  I  am  far  enough  away 
from  him,  I  shall  blow  a  call  on  my  whistle.  The 
moment  you  hear  the  call,  follow  the  man,  and 
drop  him  before  he  gets  out  of  the  churchyard. 
Have  you  got  your  cudgel  V 

Thomas  Wildfang  held  up  his  cudgel.  Tur- 
lington took  him  by  the  arm,  and  felt  it  sus- 
piciously. 

"You    have  had    an   attack    of    the    horrors, 
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already,"  lie  said.  "What  does  this  trembling 
mean  ?" 

He  took  a  spirit-flask  from  his  pocket  as  he 
spoke.  Thomas  Wildfang  snatched  it  out  of  his 
hand,  and  emptied  it  at  a  draught.  "All  right 
now,  master,"  he  said.  Turlington  felt  his  arm 
once  more.  It  was  steadier  already.  "Wildfang 
brandished  his  cudgel,  and  struck  a  heavy  blow 
with  it  on  one  of  the  turf-mounds  near  them, 
"  Will  that  drop  him,  captain  ?"  he  asked. 

Turlington  went  on  with  his  instructions. 

"  Rob  him  when  you  have  dropped  him.  Take 
his  money  and  his  jewellery.  I  want  to  have  the 
killing  of  him  attributed  to  robbery  as  the  motive. 
Make  sure  before  you  leave  him  that  he  is  dead. 
Then  go  to  the  malthouse.  There  is  no  fear  of 
your  being  seen;  all  the  people  will  be  indoors, 
keeping  Christmas  Eve.  You  will  find  a  change 
of  clothes  hidden  in  the  malthouse,  and  an  old 
cauldron  full  of  quicklime.  Destroy  the  clothes 
you  have  got  on,  and  dress  yourself  in  the  other 
clothes  that  you  find.  Follow  the  cross-road, 
and  when  it  brings  you  into  the  high  road,  turn  to 
the  left;  a  four-mile  walk  will  take  you  to  the 
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town  of  Harminster.  Sleep  there  to-night,  and 
travel  to  London  by  the  train  in  the  morning. 
The  next  day  go  to  my  office,  see  the  head  clerk, 
and  say, '  I  have  come  to  sign  my  receipt.'  Sign 
it  in  your  own  name,  and  you  will  receive  your 
hundred  pounds.  There  are  your  instructions. 
Do  you  understand  them  V 

Wildfang  nodded  his  head  in  silent  token 
that  he  understood,  and  disappeared  again 
among  the  graves.  Turlington  went  back  to  the 
house. 

He  had  advanced  mid-way  across  the  garden, 
when  he  was  startled  by  the  sound  of  footsteps  in 
the  lane — at  that  part  of  it  which  skirted  one  of 
the  corners  of  the  house.  Hastening  forward,  he 
placed  himself  behind  a  projection  in  the  wall,  so 
as  to  see  the  person  pass  across  the  stream  of  light 
from  the  uncovered  window  of  the  room  that  he 
had  left.  The  stranger  was  walking  rapidly.  All 
Turlington  could  see,  as  he  crossed  the  field  of  light, 
was  that  his  hat  was  pulled  over  his  eyes,  and  that 
he  had  a  thick  beard  and  moustachio.  Describing 
the  man  to  the  servant  on  entering  the  house,  ho 
was  informed  that  a  stranger  with  a  large  beard  had 

10 
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been  seen  about  the  neighbourhood  for  some  days 
past.  The  account  he  had  given  of  himself  stated 
that  he  was  a  surveyor,  engaged  in  taking  measure- 
ments for  a  new  map  of  that  part  of  the  country, 
shortly  to  be  published. 

The  guilty  mind  of  Turlington  was  far  from  feel- 
ing satisfied  with  the  meagre  description  of  the 
stranger  thus  rendered.  He  could  not  be  engaged 
in  surveying  in  the  dark.  "What  could  he  want  in 
the  desolate  neighbourhood  of  the  house  and 
churchyard  at  that  time  of  night  ? 

The  man  wanted — what  the  man  found  a  little 
lower  clown  the  lane,  hidden  in  a  dismantled  part 
of  the  churchyard  wall — a  letter  from  a  young  lady. 
Read  by  the  light  of  the  pocket  lantern  which  he 
carried  with  him,  the  letter  first  congratulated  this 
person  on  the  complete  success  of  his  disguise — 
and  then  promised  that  the  writer  would  be  ready 
at  her  bedroom  window  for  flight  the  next  morning, 
before  the  house  was  astir.  The  signature  was 
"Natalie,"  and  the  person  addressed  was  "Dearest 
Launce." 

In  the  meanwhile,  Turlington  barred  the  window- 
shutters  of  the  room,  and  looked  at  his  watch.     It 
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wanted  only  a  quarter  to  nine  o'clock.  He  took 
his  dog- whistle  from  the  chimney-piece,  and  turned 
his  steps  at  once  in  the  direction  of  the  drawing- 
room,  in  which  his  guests  were  passing  the  even- 
ing. 
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TWELFTH  SCENE. 

INSIDE  THE  HOUSE. 

The  scene  in  the  drawing-room  represented  the 
ideal  of  domestic  comfort.  The  tire  of  wood  and 
coal  mixed  burnt  brightly ;  the  lamps  shed  a  soft 
-low  of  light ;  the  solid  shutters  and  the  thick  red 
curtains  kept  the  cold  night  air  on  the  outer  side 
of  two  lung  windows,  which  opened  on  the  back 
garden.  Snug  arm-chairs  were  placed  in  every 
part  of  the  room.  In  one  of  them  Sir  Joseph 
reclined,  fast  asleep  ;  in  another,  ?diss  Laviuia  sat 
knitting  ;  a  third  chair,  apart  from  the  rest,  near  a 
round  table  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  was  occu- 
pied by  Natalie.  Her  head  was  resting  on  her 
hand ;  an  unread  book  lay  open  on  her  lap.  She 
looked  pale  and  harassed ;  anxiety  and  suspense 
had  worn  her  down  to  the  shadow  of  her  former 
self.     On  entering  the  room,  Turlington  purposely 
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closed  the  door  with  a  ban".  Natalie  started. 
Miss  Lavinia  looked  up  reproachfully.  The  object 
was  achieved— Sir  Joseph  was  roused  from  his 
sleep. 

"If  you  are  going  to  the  vicar's  to-night,  Gray- 
brooke,"  said  Turlington,  "  it's  time  you  were  off, 
isn't  it  ?" 

Sir  Joseph  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  looked  at  the 
clock  on  the  mantelpiece.  "  Yes,  yes,  Richard,"  he 
answered  drowsily,  "  I  suppose  I  must  go.  Where 
is  my  hat  V 

His  sister  and  his  daughter  both  joined  in  trying 
to  persuade  him  to  send  an  excuse,  instead  of  grop- 
ing his  way  to  the  vicarage  in  the  dark.  Sir  Joseph 
hesitated  as  usual.  He  and  the  vicar  had  run  up 
a  sudden  friendship,  on  the  strength  of  their  com- 
mon enthusiasm  for  the  old-fashioned  game  of 
backgammon.  Victorious  over  his  opponent  on  the 
previous  evening  at  Turlington's  house,  Sir  Joseph 
had  promised  to  pass  that  evening  at  the  vicarage, 
and  give  the  vicar  his  revenge.  Observing  his 
indecision,  Turlington  cunningly  irritated  him  by 
affecting  to  believe  that  he  was  really  unwilling  to 
venture  out  in  the  dark.     "  I'll  see  you  safe  acrosa 
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the  churchyard,"  he  said ;  "  and  the  vicar's  servant 
will  see  you  safe  back."  The  tone  in  which  he 
spoke  instantly  roused  Sir  Joseph.     "  I  am  not  in 

my  second  childhood  yet,  Eichard,"  he  replied, 
testily.  "I  can  find  my  way  by  myself."  He 
kissed  his  daughter  on  the  forehead.  "No  fear, 
Natalie.  I  shall  be  back  in  time  for  the  mulled 
claret.  No,  Eichard,  I  won't  trouble  you.  He 
kissed  his  hand  to  his  sister  and  went  out  into  the 
hall  for  his  hat ;  Turlington  following  him  with  a 
rough  apology,  and  asking  as  a  favour  to  be  per- 
mitted to  accompany  him  part  of  the  way  only. 
The  ladies,  left  behind  in  the  drawing-room,  heard 
the  apology  accepted  by  kind-hearted  Sir  Joseph. 
The  two  went  out  together. 

"  Have  you  noticed  Eichard  since  his  return  ?" 
asked  Miss  Lavinia.  "  I  fancy  he  must  have  heard 
bad  news  in  London.  He  looks  as  if  he  had  some- 
thing on  his  mind." 

"  I  haven't  remarked  it,  aunt." 

For  the  time,  no  more  was  said.  Miss  Lavinia 
went  monotonously  on  with  her  knitting.  Natalie 
pursued  her  own  anxious  thoughts  over  the  unread 
pages  of  the  book  in  her  lap.     Suddenly,  the  deep 
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silence  out  of  doors  and  in  was  broken  by  a  shrill 
whistle,  sounding  from  the  direction  of  the  church- 
yard, liatalie  started  with  a  faint  cry  of  alarm. 
Miss  Lavinia  looked  up  from  her  knitting. 

"  My  dear  child !  your  nerves  must  be  sadly  out 
of  order.     "What  is  there  to  be  frightened  at  ?" 

"  I'm  not  very  well,  aunt.  It  is  so  still  here  at 
night,  the  slightest  noises  startle  me." 

There  was  another  interval  of  silence.  It  was 
past  nine  o'clock  when  they  heard  the  back  door 
opened  and  closed  again.  Turlington  came  hur- 
riedly into  the  drawing-room,  as  if  he  had  some 
reason  for  wishing  to  rejoin  the  ladies  as  soon  as 
possible.  To  the  surprise  of  both  of  them,  he  sat 
clown  abruptly  in  a  corner,  with  his  face  to  the 
wall,  a.nd  took  up  the  newspaper,  without  casting 
a  look  at  them  or  uttering  a  word. 

"  Is  Joseph  safe  at  the  vicarage  ?"  asked  Miss 
Lavinia. 

"  All  right."  He  gave  the  answer  in  a  short,  surly 
tone,  still  without  looking  round. 

Miss  Lavinia  tried  him  again.  "  Did  you  hear  a 
whistle  while  you  were  out  ?  It  quite  startled 
Natalie  in  the  stillness  of  this  place." 
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He  turned  half- way  round.  "My  shepherd,  1 
suppose,"  he  said,  after  a  pause,  "  whistling  for  his 
dog."  He  turned  back  again,  and  immersed  him- 
self in  his  newspaper. 

Miss  Lavinia  beckoned  to  her  niece,  and  pointed 
significantly  to  Turlington.  After  one  reluctant 
look  at  him,  Natalie  laid  her  head  wearily  on  her 
aunt's  shoulder.  "  Sleepy,  my  dear  ?"  whispered 
the  old  lady.  "  Uneasy,  aunt — I  don't  know  why," 
Natalie  whispered  back.  "  I  would  give  the  world 
to  be  in  London,  and  to  hear  the  carriages  going 
by,  and  the  people  talking  in  the  street." 

Turlington  suddenly  dropped  his  newspaper. 
"  What's  the  secret  between  you  two  ?"  he  called 
out  roughly.     "  "What  are  you  whispering  about  V 

"  We  wish  not  to  disturb  you  over  your  reading, 
that  is  all,"  said  Miss  Lavinia,  coldly.  "  Has  any- 
thing happened  to  vex  you,  Eichard  ?" 

"  What  the  devil  makes  you  think  that  ?" 

The  old  lady  was  offended,  and  showed  it  by 
saying  nothing  more.  Natalie  nestled  closer  to  her 
aunt.  One  after  another  the  clock  ticked  off  the 
minutes  with  painful  distinctness  in  the  stillness 
of  the  room.     Turlington  suddenly  threw  aside  the 
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newspaper  and  left  his  corner.  "Let's  be  good 
friends  !"  he  burst  out,  with  a  clumsy  assumption 
of  gaiety.  "  This  isn't  keeping  Christmas  Eve. 
Let's  talk  and  be  sociable.  Dearest  Natalie  !"  He 
threw  his  arm  roughly  round  Natalie,  and  drew  her 
by  main  force  away  from  her  aunt.  She  turned 
deadly  pale,  and  struggled  to  release  herself.  "  I 
am  suffering — I  am  ill — let  me  go  !"  He  was  deaf 
to  her  entreaties.  "  What !  your  husband  that  is  to 
be,  treated  in  this  way  ?  Mustn't  I  have  a  kiss  ? — 
I  will !"  He  held  her  closer  with  one  hand,  and, 
seizing  her  head  with  the  other,  tried  to  turn  her 
lips  to  him.  She  resisted  with  the  inbred  nervous 
strength  which  the  weakest  woman  living  has  in 
reserve  when  she  is  outraged.  Half-indignant,  half- 
terrified,  at  Turlington's  roughness,  Miss  Lavinia 
rose  to  interfere.  In  a  moment  more  he  would 
have  had  two  women  to  overpower  instead  of  one, 
when  a  noise  outside  the  window  suddenly  sus- 
pended the  ignoble  struggle. 

There  was  a  sound  of  footsteps  on  the  gravel 
walk  which  ran  between  the  house- wall  and  the 
garden-lawn.  It  was  followed  by  a  tap — a  single 
faint  tap,  no  more— on  one  of  the  panes  of  glass. 
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They  all  three  stood  still.  For  a  moment 
more,  nothing  was  audible.  Then  there  was  a 
heavy  shock,  as  of  something  falling  outside.  Then 
a  groan;  then  another  interval  of  silence — a  long 
silence,  interrupted  no  more. 

Turlington's  arm  dropped  from  Natalie.  She 
drew  back  to  her  aunt.  Looking  at  him  instinc- 
tively, in  the  natural  expectation  that  he  would 
take  the  lead  in  penetrating  the  mystery  of  what 
had  happened  outside  the  window,  the  two  women 
were  thunderstruck  to  see  that  he  was,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, more  startled  and  more  helpless  than 
they  were  themselves.  "Pdchard,"  said  Miss  Lavinia, 
"  there  is  something;  wrong;  out  there.  See  what  it 
is."  He  stood  motionless,  as  if  he  had  not  heard 
her;  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  window,  his  face  livid 
with  terror. 

The  silence  outside  was  broken  once  more ;  this 
time  by  a  call  for  help. 

A  cry  of  horror  burst  from  Natalie.  The  voice 
outside — rising  wildly,  then  suddenly  dying  away 
again — was  not  entirely  strange  to  her  ears.  She 
tore  aside  the  curtain.  With  voice  and  hand  she 
roused  her  aunt  to  help  her.     The  two  lifted  the 
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heavy  bar  from  its  socket ;  they  opened  the  shut- 
ters and  the  window.  The  cheerful  light  of  the 
room  flowed  out  over  the  body  of  a  prostrate  man 
lying  on  his  face.  They  turned  the  man  over. 
Natalie  lifted  his  head. 

Her  father ! 

His  face  was  bedabbled  with  blood.  A  wound, 
a  frightful  wound,  was  visible  on  the  side  of  his 
bare  head,  high  above  the  ear.  He  looked  at  her ; 
his  eyes  recognised  her,  before  he  fainted  again  in 
her  arms.  His  hands  and  his  clothes  were  covered 
with  earth  stains.  He  must  have  traversed  some 
distance  :  in  that  dreadful  condition  he  must  have 
faltered  and  fallen  more  than  once  before  he 
reached  the  house.  His  sister  wiped  the  blood 
from  his  face.  His  daughter  called  on  him  franti- 
cally to  forgive  her  before  he  died — the  harmless, 
gentle,  kind-hearted  father,  who  had  never  said  a 
hard  word  to  her !  The  father  whom  she  had 
deceived ! 

The  terrified  servants  hurried  into  the  room. 
Their  appearance  roused  their  master  from  the  ex- 
traordinary stupor  that  had  seized  him.  He  was 
at  the  window  before  the  footman  could  get  there. 
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The  two  lifted  Sir  Josepli  into  the  room,  and  laid 
him  on  the  sofa.  Xatalie  knelt  by  him,  supporting 
his  head.  Miss  Lavinia  staunched  the  flowing 
blood  with  her  handkerchief.  The  women-servants 
brought  linen  and  cold  water.  The  man  hurried 
away  for  the  doctor,  who  lived  on  the  other  side  of 
the  village.  Left  alone  again  with  Turlington, 
Xatalie  noticed  that  his  eyes  were  fixed  in  immov- 
able scrutiny  on  her  father's  head.  He  never  said 
a  word.     He  looked,  looked,  looked  at  the  wound. 

The  doctor  arrived.  Before- either  the  daughter 
or  the  sister  of  the  injured  man  could  put  the 
question,  Turlington  put  it — "  Will  he  live  or  die  I" 

The  doctor's  careful  finger  probed  the  wound. 

"  Make  your  minds  easy.  A  little  lower  down, 
or  in  front,  the  blow  might  have  been  serious.  As 
it  is,  there  is  no  harm  done.  Keep  him  quiet  and 
he  will  be  all  right  again  in  two  or  three  davs." 

Hearing  those  welcome  words,  Xatalie  and  her 
aunt  sank  on  their  knees  in  silent  gratitude.  After 
dressing  the  wound,  the  doctor  looked  round  for 
the  master  of  the  house.  Turlington,  who  had 
been  so  breathlessly  eager  but  a  few  minutes  since, 
seemed  to  have  lost  all  interest  in  the  case  now 
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He  stood  apart,  at  the  window,  looking  out  towards 
the  churchyard,  thinking.  The  questions  which  it 
was  the  doctor's  duty  to  ask  were  answered  by  the 
ladies.  The  servants  assisted  in  examining  the 
injured  man's  clothes :  they  discovered  that  his 
watch  and  purse  were  both  missing.  When  it  be- 
came necessary  to  carry  him  upstairs,  it  was  the 
footman  who  assisted  the  doctor.  The  footman's 
master,  without  a  word  of  explanation,  walked  out 
bare-headed  into  the  back  garden,  on  the  search, 
as  the  doctor  and  the  servants  supposed,  for  some 
trace  of  the  robber  who  had  attempted  Sir  Joseph's 
life. 

His  absence  was  hardly  noticed  at  the  time. 
The  difficulty  of  conveying  the  wounded  man  to 
his  room,  absorbed  the  attention  of  all  the  persons 
present. 

Sir  Joseph  partially  recovered  his  senses  while 
they  were  taking  him  up  the  steep  and  narrow 
stairs.  Carefully  as  they  carried  the  patient,  the 
motion  wrung  a  groan  from  him  before  they  reached 
the  top.  The  bed-room  corridor,  in  the  rambling 
irregularly  built  house,  rose  and  fell  on  different 
levels.     At  the  door  of  the  first  bed-chamber  the 
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doctor  askeor  a  little  anxiously  if  that  was  the  room. 
No  ;  there  were  three  more  stairs  to  go  down,  and 
a  corner  to  turn,  before  they  could  reach  it.  The 
first  room  was  Natalie's.  She  instantly  offered  it 
for  her  father's  use.  The  doctor  (seeing  that  it  was 
the  airiest  as  well  as  the  nearest  room)  accepted 
the  proposal.  Sir  Joseph  had  been  laid  comfortably 
in  his  daughter's  bed;  the  doctor  had  just  left 
them,  with  renewed  assurances  that  they  need  feel 
no  anxiety — when  they  heard  a  heavy  step  below 
stairs.     Turlington  had  re-entered  the  house. 

(He  had  been  looking,  as  they  had  supposed, 
for  the  ruffian  who  had  attacked  Sir  Joseph ;  with 
a  motive,  however,  for  the  search,  at  which  it  was 
impossible  for  other  persons  to  guess.  His  own 
safety  was  now  bound  up  in  the  safety  of  Thomas 
Wildfang.  As  soon  as  he  was  out  of  sight  in  the 
darkness,  he  made  straight  for  the  malthouse.  The 
change  of  clothes  was  there  untouched ;  not  a  trace 
of  his  accomplice  was  to  be  seen.  Where  else  to 
look  for  him  it  was  impossible  to  tell.  Turlington 
had  no  alternative  but  to  go  back  to  the  house,  and 
ascertain  if  suspicion  had  been  aroused  in  his 
absence.) 
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He  had  only  to  ascend  the  stairs,  and  to  see, 
through  the  open  door,  that  Sir  Joseph  had  been 
placed  in  his  daughter's  room. 

"  What  does  this  mean  ?"  he  asked  roughly. 

Before  it  was  possible  to  answer  him  the  foot- 
man appeared  with  a  message.    The  doctor  had 
come  back  to  the  door,  to  say  that  he  would  take 
on  himself  the  necessary  duty  of  informing  the 
constable  of  what  had  happened,  on  his  return  to 
the  village.  Turlington  started  and  changed  colour. 
If  Wildfang  wa3  found  by  others,  and  questioned 
in  his  employer's   absence,  serious  consequences 
might   follow.     "The  constable  is  my  business," 
said  Turlington,  hurriedly  descending  the  stairs 
"  I'll  go  with  the  doctor."     They  heard  him  open 
the  door  below,  then  close  it  again  (as  if  some  sud- 
den thought  had  struck  him)  and  call  to  the  foot- 
man. The  house  was  badly  provided  with  servants' 
bed-rooms.     The  women-servants   only   slept  in- 
doors.    The  footman  occupied  a  room   over  tht 
stables.     Natalie  and  her  aunt  heard  Turlington 
dismiss  the.  man  for  the  night,  an  hour  earlier  thai* 
usual  at  least.     His  next  proceeding  was  stranger 
still.    Looking  cautiously  over  the  stairs,  Natalie 
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saw  him  lock  all  the  doors  on  the  ground  floor  and 
take  out  the  keys.  "When  he  went  away  she  heard 
him  lock  the  front  door  behind  him.  Incredible 
as  it  seemed,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact — 
the  inmates  of  the  house  were  imprisoned  till  he 
came  back.     What  did  it  mean  ? 

(It  meant  that  Turlington's  vengeance  still 
remained  to  be  wreaked  on  the  woman  who 
had  deceived  him.  It  meant  that  Sir  Joseph's 
life  still  stood  between  the  man  who  had  compassed 
his  death  and  the  money  which  the  man  was 
resolved  to  have.  It  meant  that  Eichard  Tur- 
lington was  driven  to  bay,  and  that  the  horror 
and  the  peril  of  the  night  were  not  at  an  end 
yet.) 

Natalie  and  her  aunt  looked  at  each  other  across 
the  bed  on  which  Sir  Joseph  lay.  He  had  fallen 
into  a  kind  of  doze  ;  no  enlightenment  could  come 
to  them  from  him.  They  could  only  ask  each 
other,  with  beating  hearts  and  baffled  minds,  what 
Eichard's  conduct  meant — they  could  only  feel  in- 
stinctively that  some  dreadful  discovery  was  hang- 
ing over  them.  The  aunt  was  the  calmer  of  tho 
two — there  waa  no  secret  weighing  heavily  on  her 
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conscience.  She  could  feel  the  consolations  of  re- 
ligion. "  Our  dear  one  is  spared  to  us,  my  love," 
said  the  old  lady  gently.  "  God  has  been  good  to 
us.  We  are  in  His  hands.  If  we  know  that,  we 
know  enough." 

As  she  spoke  there  was  a  loud  ring  at  the  door- 
bell. The  women-servants  crowded  into  the  bed- 
room in  alarm.  Strong  in  numbers,  and  encou- 
raged by  Natalie — who  roused  herself  and  led  the 
way — they  confronted  the  risk  of  opening  the 
window  and  of  venturing  out  on  the  balcony 
which  extended  along  that  side  of  the  house.  A 
man  was  dimly  visible  below.  He  called  to  them 
in  thick,  unsteady  accents.  The  servants  recog- 
nized him :  he  was  the  telegraphic  messenger  from 
the  railway.  They  went  down  to  speak  to  him — 
and  returned  with  a  telegram  which  had  been 
pushed  in  under  the  door.  The  distance  from 
the  station  was  considerable ;  the  messenger  had 
been  "  Keeping  Christinas "  in  more  than  one 
beershop  on  his  way  to  the  house;  and  the  de- 
livery of  the  telegram  had  been  delayed  for  some 
hours.  It  was  addressed  to  Natalie.  She  opened 
it — looked  at  it — dropped  it — and  slood  speech- 

11 
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less;  her  lipo  parted  in  horror,  her  eyes  staring 
vacantly  straight  before  her. 

Miss  Lavinia  took  the  telegram  from  the  floor, 
and  read  these  lines  : — 

"  Lady  Winwood,  Hertford  Street,  London.     To 
Natalie  Graybrooke,  Church  Meadows,   Baxdale, 
Somersetshire.     Dreadful  news.      E.  T.  has  dis- 
covered your  marriage  to  Launce.     The  truth  has 
been  kept  from  me  till   to-day  (24th).     Instant 
flight  with  your  husband  is  your  only  chance.     I 
would  have  communicated  with  Launce,  but  I  do 
not  know  his  address.     You  will  receive  this,  I 
hope   and   believe,   before  B.   T.    can   return    to 
Somersetshire.      Telegraph  back,  I  entreat  you,  to 
say  that  you  are  safe.     I  shall  follow  my  message 
if  I  do  not  hear  from  you  in  reasonable  time." 

Miss  Lavinia  lifted  her  grey  head,  and  looked 
at  her  niece.  "Is  this  true?"  she  said — and 
pointed  to  the  venerable  face  laid  back,  white,  on 
the  white  pillow  of  the  bed.  Natalie  sank  for- 
ward as  her  eyes  met  the  eyes  of  her  aunt. 
Miss    Lavinia    saved   her  from  falling  insensible 

on  the  floor, 

»  ♦  •  *  * 
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The  confession  had  been  made.  The  words  of 
penitence  and  the  words  of  pardon  had  been 
spoken.  The  peaceful  face  of  the  father  still  lay 
hushed  in  rest.  One  by  one,  the  minutes  suc- 
ceeded each  other  uneventfully  in  the  deep  tran- 
quillity of  the  night.  It  was  almost  a  relief  when 
the  silence  was  disturbed  once  more  by  another 
sound  outside  the  house.  A  pebble  was  thrown 
up  at  the  window,  and  a  voice  called  out  cautiously 
"Miss  Lavinia ! " 

They  recognized  the  voice  of  the  man-servant, 
and  at  once  opened  the  window. 

He  had  something  to  say  to  the  ladies  in  private. 
How  could  he  say  it  ?  A  domestic  circumstance 
which  had  been  marked  by  Launce,  as  favourable 
to  the  contemplated  elopement,  was  now  noticed 
by  the  servant  as  lending  itself  readily  to  effecting 
the  necessary  communication  with  the  ladies.  The 
lock  of  the  gardener's  tool-house  (in  the 
shrubbery  close  by)  was  under  repair;  and  the 
gardener's  ladder  was  accessible  to  any  one  who 
wanted  it.  At  the  short  height  of  the  balcony 
from  the  ground,  the  ladder  was  more  than  long 
enough  for    the    purpose    required.      In  a  few 
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minutes  the  servant  had  mounted  to  the  balcony 
and  could  speak  to  Natalie  and  her  aunt  at  the 
window. 

"  I  can't  rest  quiet,"  said  the  man.  "  I'm  off  on 
the  sly  to  see  what's  going  on  down  in  the  village. 
It's  hard  on  ladies  like  you  to  bo  locked  in  here. 
Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  either  of  you  ? " 

Natalie  took  up  Lady  Winwood's  telegram. 
"Launce  ought  to  see  this,"  she  said  to  her 
aunt.  "  He  will  be  here  at  daybreak,"  she  added, 
in  a  whisper,  "  if  I  don't  tell  him  what  has  hap- 
pened." 

Miss  Lavinia  turned  pale.  "  If  he  and  Pilchard 
meet — !  "  she  began.  "  Tell  him  !  "  she  added 
hurriedly — "  tell  him  before  it  is  too  late ! " 

Natalie  wrote  a  few  Hues  (addressed  to  Launce 
in  his  assumed  name,  at  his  lodgings  in  the  village) 
enclosing  Lady  "Winwood's  telegram,  and  entreat- 
ing him  to  do  nothing  rash.  When  the  servant 
had  disappeared  with  the  letter,  there  was  one 
hope  in  her  mind  and  in  her  aunt's  mind,  which 
each  was  ashamed  to  acknowledge  to  the  other — 
the  hope  that  Launce  would  face  the  very  danger 
that  they  dreaded  for  him,  and  come  to  the  house. 
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They  had  not  been  long  alone  again,  when  Sir 
Joseph  drowsily  opened  his  eyes  and  asked  what 
they   were   doing  in   his  room.     They  told  him 
gently  that  he  was  ill.    He  put  his  hand  up  to  his 
head  and  said  they  were  right ;  and  so  dropped  off 
again  into  slumber.     Worn  out  by  the  emotions 
through  which  they  had  passed,  the  two  women 
silently  waited   for  the  march   of  events.     The 
same  stupor  of  resignation  possessed  them  both. 
They  had  secured  the  door  and  the  window.   They 
had  prayed  together.     They  had  kissed  the  quiet 
face  on  the  pillow.     They  had  said  to  each  other, 
"  We  will  live  with  him  or  die  with  him  as  God 
pleases."      Miss    Lavinia    sat    by    the    bedside. 
Natalie  was  on  a  stool  at  her  feet — with  her 
eyes  closed,  and  her  head  on  her  aunt's  knee. 

Time  went  on.  The  clock  in  the  hall  had 
struck — ten  or  eleven,  they  were  not  sure  which 
— when  they  heard  the  signal  which  warned  them 
of  the  servant's  return  from  the  village.  He 
brought  news,  and  more  than  news,  he  broiight  a 
letter  from  Launce. 

Natalie  read  these  lines  : — 

"  I  shall  be  with  you,  dearest,  almost  as  soon  aa 
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you  receive  this.  The  bearer  will  tell  you  what 
has  happened  in  the  village— --your  note  throws  a 
new  light  on  it  all.  I  only  remain  behind  to  go 
to  the  vicar  (who  is  also  the  magistrate  here),  and 
declare  myself  your  husband.  All  disguise  must 
be  at  an  end  now.  My  place  is  with  you  and 
yours.  It  is  even  worse  than  your  worst  fears. 
Turlington  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  attack  on 
your  father.  Judge  if  you  have  not  need  of  your 
husband's  protection  after  that! — L." 

Natalie  handed  the  letter  to  her  aunt,  and 
pointed  to  the  sentence  which  asserted  Turling- 
ton's guilty  knowledge  of  the  attempt  on  Sir 
Joseph's  life.  In  silent  horror  the  two  women 
looked  at  each  other,  recalling  what  had  happened 
earlier  in  the  evening,  and  understanding  it  now. 
The  servant  roused  them  to  a  sense  of  present 
things,  by  entering  on  the  narrative  of  his  dis- 
coveries in  the  village. 

The  place  was  all  astir  when  he  reached  it.  An 
old  man — a  stranger  in  Baxdale — had  been  found 
lying  in  the  road,  close  to  the  church,  in  a  fit ;  and 
the  person  who  had  discovered  him  had  been  no 
other  than  Launce   himself.      He  had,  literally, 
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stumbled  over  the  body  of  Thomas  Wildfang  in  the 
dark,  on  his  way  back  to  his  lodgings  in  the 
village. 

"  The  gentleman  gave  the  alarm,  Miss,"  said  the 
servant,  describing  the  event,  as  it  had  been  related 
to  him,  "  and  the  man — a  huge  big  old  man — was 
carried  to  the  inn.     The  landlord  identified  him ; 
he  had  taken  lodgings  at  the  inn  that  day,  and  the 
constable  found  valuable  property  on  him — a  purse 
of  money  and  a  gold  watch  and  chain.     There  was 
nothing  to  show  who  the  money  and  watch  belonged 
to.     It  was  only  when  my  master  and  the  doctor 
got  to  the  inn  that  it  was  known  whom  he  had 
robbed  and  tried  to  murder.     All  he  let  out  in  his 
wanderings  before  they  came  was,  that  some  person 
had  set  him  on  to  do  it.     He  called  the  person 
'Captain,'  and  sometimes  'Captain  Goward.'     It 
was  thought — if  you  could  trust  the  ravings  of  a 
madman — that   the  fit  took   him  while  he  was 
putting  his  hand  on  Sir  Joseph's  heart  to  feel  if  it 
had  stopped  beating.     A  sort  of   a  vision  (as  I 
understand  it)  must  have  overpowered  him  at  the 
moment.     They  tell  me  he  raved  about  the  sea 
bursting  into  the  churchyard,  and  a  drowning  sailor 
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floating  by  on  a  hen-coop ;  a  sailor  who  dragged 
him  down  to  hell  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  and  such 
like  horrible  nonsense,  Miss.  He  was  still  screech- 
ing, at  the  worst  of  the  fit,  when  my  master  and 
the  doctor  came  into  the  room.  At  sight  of  one  or 
other  of  them — it  is  thought  of  Mr.  Turlington, 
seeing  that  he  came  first — he  held  his  peace  on  a 
sudden,  and  then  fell  back  in  convulsions  in  the 
arms  of  the  men  who  were  holding  him.  The 
doctor  gave  it  a  learned  name,  signifying  drink- 
madness,  and  said  the  case  was  hopeless.  How- 
ever, he  ordered  the  room  to  be  cleared  of  the 
crowd,  to  see  what  he  could  do.  My  master  was 
reported  to  be  still  with  the  doctor,  waiting  to  see 
whether  the  man  lived  or  died,  when  I  left  the 
village,  Miss,  with  the  gentleman's  answer  to  your 
note.  I  didn't  dare  stay  to  hear  how  it  ended,  for 
fear  of  Mr.  Turlington's  finding  me  out." 

Having  reached  the  end  of  his  narrative,  the 
man  looked  round  restlessly  towards  the  window. 
It  was  impossible  to  say  when  his  master  might 
not  return,  and  it  might  be  as  much  as  his  life  was 
worth  to  be  caught  in  the  house  after  he  had  been 
locked  out  of  it.     He  begged  permission  to  open  the 
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window,  and  make  his  escape  back  to  the  stabl&s 
while  there  was  still  time.  As  he  unbarred  the 
shutter  they  were  startled  by  a  voice  hailing  them 
from  below.  It  was  Launce's  voice,  calling  to 
Natalie.  The  servant  disappeared — and  Natalie 
was  in  Launce's  arms  before  she  could  breathe 
a  cram. 

For  one  delicious  moment  she  let  her  head  lie  on 
his  breast :  then  she  suddenly  pushed  him  away 
from  her.  "  Why  do  you  come  here  ?  He  will 
kill  you  if  he  finds  you  in  the  house.  Where 
is  he  ?" 

Launce  knew  even  less  of  Turlington's  move- 
ments than  the  servant.  "  Wherever  he  is,  thank 
God,  I'm  here  before  him  !"  That  was  all  the 
answer  he  could  give. 

Natalie  and  her  aunt  heard  him  in  silent  dismay. 
Sir  Joseph  woke  and  recognized  Launce  before  a 
word  more  could  be  said.  "Ah,  my  dear  boy  !"  he 
murmured  faintly.  "  It's  pleasant  to  see  you 
again.  How  do  you  come  here  ?"  He  was  quite 
satisfied  with  the  first  excuse  that  suggested  itself, 
"  We'll  talk  about  it  to-morrow,"  he  said,  and  com- 
posed himself  to  rest  again. 
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Natalie  made  a  second  attempt  to  persuade 
Launce  to  leave  the  house. 

"'We  don't  know  what  may  have  happened," 
she  said.  "He  may  have  followed  you  on 
yoc?  way  here.  He  may  have  purposely  let  you 
enter  Iris  house.  Leave  us  while  you  have  the 
chance." 

Miss  Lavinia  added  her  persuasions.  They  were 
useless.  Launce  quietly  closed  the  heavy  window- 
shutters,  lined  with  iron,  and  put  up  the  bar. 
Natalie  wrung  her  hands  in  despair. 

*  Have  you  been  to  the  magistrate  ?"  she  asked. 
"  Tell  us,  at  least,  are  you  here  by  his  advice  ?  Is 
he  coming  to  help  us  ?" 

Launce  hesitated.  If  he  had  told  the  truth,  he 
must  have  acknowledged  that  he  was  there  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  magistrate's  advice.  He 
answered  evasively,  "  If  the  vicar  doesn't  come, 
the  doctor  will.  I  have  told  him  Sir  Joseph  must 
be  moved.  Cheer  up,  Natalie  !  The  doctor  will  be 
here  as  soon  as  Turlington." 

As  the  name  passed  his  lips — without  a  sound 
outside  to  prepare  them  for  what  was  coming — the 
voice  of    Turlington  himself  suddenly  penetrated 
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into  the  room,  speaking  close  behind  the  window, 
on  the  outer  side. 

"  You  have  broken  into  my  house  in  the  night," 
said  the  voice.  "And  you  don't  escape  this 
way." 

Miss  Lavinia  sank  on  her  knees.  Natalie  flew 
to  her  father.  His  eyes  were  wide  open  in  terror ; 
he  moaned  feebly,  recognizing  the  voice.  The  next 
sound  that  was  heard  was  the  sound  made  by  the 
removal  of  the  ladder  from  the  balcony.  Turling- 
ton, having  descended  by  it,  had  taken  it  away. 
Natalie  had  but  too  accurately  guessed  what  would 
happen.  The  death  of  the  villain's  accomplice  had 
freed  him  from  all  apprehensions  in  that  quarter. 
He  had  deliberately  dogged  Launce's  steps,  and  had 
deliberately  allowed  him  to  put  himself  in  the 
wrong  by  effecting  a  secret  entrance  into  the 
house. 

There  was  an  interval — a  horrible  interval — and 
then  they  heard  the  front  door  opened.  "Without 
stopping  (judging  by  the  absence  of  sound)  to  close 
it  again,  Turlington  rapidly  ascended  the  stairs  and 
tried  the  locked  door. 

"  Come  out,  and  give  yourself  up !"  he  called 
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through  the  door.  "  I  have  got  my  revolver  with 
me,  and  I  have  a  right  to  fire  on  a  man  who  has 
broken  into  my  house.  If  the  door  isn't  opened 
before  I  count  three,  your  blood  be  on  your  own 
head.     One !" 

Launce  was  armed  with  nothing  but  his  stick. 
He  advanced,  without  an  instant's  hesitation,  to 
give  himself  up.  Xatalie  threw  her  arms  round 
him  and  clasped  him  fast  before  he  could  reach  the 
door. 

"  Two '"  cried  the  voice  outside,  as  Launce 
stru^-ded  to  force  her  from  him.  At  the  same 
moment  his  eye  turned  towards  the  bed.  It  was 
exactly  opposite  the  door — it  was  straight  in  the 
line  of  fire  !  Sir  Joseph's  life  (as  Turlington  had 
deliberately  calculated)  was  actually  in  greater 
danger  than  Launce's  life.  He  tore  himself  free, 
rushed  to  the  bed,  and  took  the  old  man  in  his 
arms  to  lift  him  out. 

"  Three !" 

The  crash  of  the  report  sounded.  The  bullet 
came  through  the  door,  grazed  Launce's  left  arm, 
and  buried  itself  in  the  pillow,  at  the  very  place 
on  which  Sir  Joseph's  head  had  rested  the  moment 
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before,  Launce  had  saved  his  father-in-law's  life. 
Turlington  had  fired  his  first  shot  for  the  money, 
and  had  not  got  it  yet. 

They  were  safe  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  on  the 
same  side  as  the  door — Sir  Joseph,  helpless  as  a 
child,  in  Launce's  arms ;  the  women  pale,  but 
admirably  calm.  They  were  safe  for  the  moment, 
when  the  second  bullet  (fired  at  an  angle)  tore  its 
way  through  the  wall  on  their  right  hand. 

"  I  hear  you,"  cried  the  voice  of  the  miscreant 
on  the  other  side  of  the  door.  "  I'll  have  you 
yet — through  the  wall." 

There  was  a  pause.  They  heard  his  hand  sound- 
ing the  wall,  to  find  out  where  there  was  solid 
wood  in  the  material  of  which  it  was  built,  and 
where  there  was  plaster  only.  At  that  dreadful 
moment  Launce's  composure  never  left  him.  He 
laid  Sir  Joseph  softly  on  the  floor,  and  signed  to 
Natalie  and  her  aunt  to  lie  down  by  him  in  silence. 
Their  lives  depended  now  on  neither  their  voices 
nor  their  movements  telling  the  murderer  where  to 
fire.  He  chose  his  place.  The  barrel  of  the 
revolver  grated  as  he  laid  it  against  the  wall.  He 
touched  the  hair-trigger.     A  faint  elide  was  the 
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only  sound  that  followed.     The  third  barrel  had 
missed  fire. 

They  heard  him  ask  himself,  with  an  oath, 
"  What's  wrong  with  it  now  ?  " 

There  was  a  pause  of  silence. 

Was  he  examining  the  weapon  ? 

Before  they  could  ask  themselves  the  question, 
the  report  of  the  exploding  charge  burst  on  their 
ears.  It  was  instantly  followed  by  a  heavy  fall. 
They  looked  at  the  opposite  wall  of  the  room.  No 
sign  of  a  bullet  there  or  anywhere. 

Launce  signed  to  them  not  to  move  yet.  They 
waited,  and  listened.  Nothing  stirred  on  the  land- 
ing; outside. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  disturbance  of  the  silence 
in  the  lower  regions — a  clamour  of  many  voices  at 
the  open  house  door.  Had  the  firing  of  the  re- 
volver been  heard  at  the  vicarage  ?  Yes  !  They 
recognized  the  vicar's  voice  among  the  others.  A 
moment  more,  and  they  heard  a  general  exclama- 
tion of  horror  on  the  stairs.  Launce  opened  the 
door  of  the  room.  He  instantly  closed  it  again 
before  Natalie  could  follow  him. 

The  dead  body  of  Turlington  lay  on  the  landing 
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outside.  The  charge  in  the  fourth  barrel  of  the 
revolver  had  exploded  while  he  was  looking  at  it. 
The  bullet  had  entered  his  mouth  and  had  killed 
him  on  the  spot. 
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DOCUMENTARY  HINTS  IN 
CONCLUSION. 

FIEST  HINT. 

{Derived  from  Lady  Winwood's  Card-rack.) 
"Sir  Joseph  Graybrooke  and  Miss  Gray  brooks 
request  the  honour  of  Lord  and  Lady  Winwood'a 
company  to  dinner,  on  "Wednesday,  February  10, 
at  half-past  seven  o'clock.  To  meet  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Launcelot  Linzie  on  their  return." 

SECOND  HINT. 

{Derived  from  a  recent  money  article  in  a 

morning  neivspaper) 
"  We  are  requested  to  give  the  fullest  contradic- 
tion to  unfavourable  rumours  lately  in  circulation 
respecting  the  firm  of  Pizzituti,  Turlington,   and 
Branca.      Some    temporary   derangement   in   the 
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machinery  of  the  business  was  undoubtedly  pro- 
duced, in  consequence  of  the  sudden  death  of  the 
lamented  managing  partner,  Mr.  Turlington,  by 
the  accidental  discharge  of  a  revolver  which  he 
was  examining.  Whatever  temporary  obstacles 
may  have  existed  are  now  overcome.  We  are  in- 
formed, on  good  authority,  that  the  well-known 
house  of  Messrs.  Bulpit  Brothers  has  an  interest 
in  the  business,  and  will  carry  it  on  until  further 
notice," 


TWO  SEA-STORIES: 

I.    "BLOW    UP   WITH    THE   BRIG!" 
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A  SAILOR'S  STORY. 

I  have  an  alarming  confession  to  make.  I  am 
haunted  by  a  ghost. 

If  you  were  to  guess  for  a  hundred  years,  you 
would  never  guess  what  my  ghost  is.  I  shall 
make  you  laugh  to  "begin  with — and  afterwards  I 
shall  make  your  flesh  creep.  My  Ghost  is  the 
ghost  of  a  Bedroom  Candlestick. 

Yes,  a  bedroom  candlestick  and  candle,  or  a  fiat 
candlestick  and  candle — put  it  which  way  you  like 
— that  is  what  haunts  me.  I  wish  it  was  some- 
thing pleasanter  and  more  out  of  the  common 
way;  a  beautiful  lady,  or  a  mine  of  gold  and 
silver,  or  a  cellar  of  wine  and  a  coach  and  horses, 
and  such-like.  But,  being  what  it  is,  I  must  take 
it  for  what  it  is,  and  make  the  best  of  it — and  I 
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shall  thank  you  kindly  if  you  will  help  me  out  by 
doing  the  same. 

I  am  not  a  scholar  myself;  but  I  make  bold  to 
believe  that  the  haunting  of  any  man  "with  any- 
thing under  the  sun,  begins  with  the  frightening 
of  him.  At  any  rate,  the  haunting  of  me  with  a 
bedroom  candlestick  and  candle  began  with  the 
lriuhtenincr  of  me  with  a  bedroom  candlestick  and 
candle — the  frightening  of  me  half  out  of  my  life  ; 
and,  for  the  time  being,  the  frightening  of  me  alto- 
gether out  of  my  wits.  That  is  not  a  very  pleasant 
thing  to  confess,  before  stating  the  particulars ;  but 
perhaps  you  will  be  the  readier  to  believe  that  I 
am  not  a  downright  coward,  because  you  find  me 
bold  enough  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  already — 
to  my  own  great  disadvantage,  so  far. 

Here  are  the  particulars,  as  well  as  I  can  put 
them : — 

I  was  apprenticed  to  the  sea  when  I  was  about 
as  tall  as  my  own  walking-stick;  and  I  made 
good  enough  use  of  my  time  to  be  fit  for  a  mate's 
berth  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years. 

It  was  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighteen, 
or  nineteen,  I  am  not  quite  certain  which,  that  I 
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reached  the  before-mentioned  age  of  twenty-five. 
You  will  please  to  excuse  my  memory  not  being 
very  good  for  dates,  names,  numbers,  places,  and 
such-like.  No  fear,  though,  about  the  particulars  I 
have  undertaken  to  tell  you  of;  I  have  got  them  all 
ship-shape  in  my  recollection ;  I  can  see  them,  at 
this  moment,  as  clear  as  noonday  in  my  own  mind. 
But  there  is  a  mist  over  what  went  before,  and,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  a  mist  likewise  over  much  that 
came  after  —  and  it's  not  very  likely  to  lift  at  my 
time  of  life,  is  it  ? 

Well,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  eighteen,  or  nine- 
teen, when  there  was  peace  in  our  part  of  the 
world — and  not  before  it  was  wanted,  you  will  say 
—  there  was  fighting,  of  a  certain  scampering, 
scrambling  kind,  going  on  in  that  old  battle-field, 
which  we  seafaring  men  know  by  the  name  of  the 
Spanish  Main. 

The  possessions  that  belonged  to  the  Spaniards 
in  South  America  had  broken  into  open  mutiny 
and  declared  for  themselves  years  before.  There 
was  plenty  of  bloodshed  between  the  new  govern- 
ment and  the  old ;  but  the  new  had  got  the  best  of 
it,  for  the  most  part,  under  one  General  Bolivar — ■ 
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a  famous  man  in  his  time,  though  he  seems  to  have 
dropped  out  of  people's  memories  now.  English- 
men and  Irishmen  with  a  turn  for  fighting,  and 
nothing  particular  to  do  at  home,  joined  the  gene- 
ral as  volunteers  ;  and  some  of  our  merchants  here 
found  it  a  good  venture  to  send  supplies  across  the 
ocean  to  the  popular  side.  There  was  risk  enough, 
of  course,  in  doing  this ;  but  where  one  speculation 
of  the  kind  succeeded,  it  made  up  for  two,  at  the 
least,  that  failed.  And  that's  the  true  principle  of 
trade,  wherever  I  have  met  with  it,  all  the  world  over. 

Among  the  Englishmen  who  were  concerned  in 
this  Spanish-American  business,  I,  your  humble 
servant,  happened  in  a  small  way  to  be  one. 

I  was  then  mate  of  a  brig  belonging  to  a  certain 
firm  in  the  City,  which  drove  a  sort  of  general  trade, 
mostly  in  queer  out-of-the-way  places,  as  far  from 
home  as  possible;  and  which  freighted  the  brig,  in 
the  year  I  am  speaking  of,  with  a  cargo  of  gunpoAvder 
for  General  Bolivar  and  his  volunteers.  Nobody 
knew  anything  about  our  instructions,  when  we 
sailed,  except  the  captain ;  and  he  didn't  half  seem 
to  like  them.  I  can't  rightly  say  how  many  bar- 
rels of  powder  we  had  on  board,  or  how  much  each 
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barrel  held — I  only  know  we  had  uo  other  cargo. 
The  name  of  the  brig  was  the  Good  Intent — a 
queer  name  enough,  you  will  tell  me,  for  a  vessel 
laden  with  gunpowder,  and  sent  to  help  a  revolu- 
tion. And  as  far  as  this  particular  voyage  was 
concerned,  so  it  was.  I  mean  that  for  a  joke,  and 
I  hope  you  will  encourage  me  by  laughing  at  it. 

The  Good  Intent  was  the  craziest  old  tub  of  a 
vessel  I  ever  went  to  sea  in,  and  the  worst  found 
in  all  respects.  She  was  two  hundred  and  thirty 
or  two  hundred  and  eighty  tons  burden,  I  forget 
which ;  and  she  had  a  crew  of  eight,  all  told — 
nothing  like  as  many  as  we  ought  by  rights  to 
have  had  to  work  the  brier.  However,  we  were 
well  and  honestly  paid  our  wages  ;  and  we  had  to 
set  that  against  the  chance  of  foundering  at  sea, 
and,  on  this  occasion,  likewise,  the  chance  of  being 
blown  up  into  the  bargain. 

In  consideration  of  the  nature  of  our  cargo,  \\q 
were  harassed  with  new  regulations  which  we 
didn't  at  all  like,  relative  to  smoking  our  pipes  and 
lighting  our  lanterns  ;  and,  as  usual  in  such  cases, 
tie  captain  who  made  the  regulations  preached 
what  he  didn't  practise.     Not  a  man  of  us  was 
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allowed  to  have  a  bit  of  lighted  candle  in  his  hand 

O 

when  he  went  below — except  the  skipper ;  and  he 
used  his  light,  when  he  turned  in,  or  when  he 
looked  over  his  charts  on  the  cabin  table,  just  as 
usual. 

This  light  was  a  common  kitchen  candle  or 
"  dip,"  and  it  stood  in  an  old  battered  flat  candle- 
stick, with  all  the  japan  worn  and  melted  off,  and 
all  the  tin  showing  through.  It  would  have  been 
more  seamanlike  and  suitable  in  every  respect  if 
he  had  had  a  lamp  or  a  lantern;  but  he  stuck  to  his 
old  candlestick,  and  that  same  old  candlestick  has  ever 
afterwards  stuck  to  one.  That's  another  joke,  if  you 
please,  and  a  better  one  than  the  first,  in  my  opinion. 

Well  (I  said  "  well "  before,  but  it's  a  word  that 
helps  a  man  on  like),  Ave  sailed  in  the  brig,  and 
shaped  our  course  first  for  the  Virgin  Islands,  in  the 
West  Indies ;  and,  after  sighting  them,  we  made 
for  the  Leeward  Islands  next ;  and  then  stood  on 
due  south,  till  the  look-out  at  the  mast-head  hailed 
the  deck,  and  said  he  saw  land.  That  land  was 
the  coast  of  South  America.  We  had  had  a  won- 
derful voyage  so  far.  We  had  lost  none  of  our 
spars   or   sails,    and   not  a  man  of   us  had  been 
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harassed  to  death  at  the  pumps.  It  wasn't  often  the 
Good  Intent  made  such  a  voyage  as  that,  I  can  tell 
you. 

I  was  sent  aloft  to  make  sure  about  the  land, 
and  I  did  make  sure  of  it. 

When  I  reported  the  same  to  the  skipper,  he 
went  below,  and  had  a  look  at  his  letter  of  instruc- 
tions and  the  chart.  When  he  came  on  deck  again, 
he  altered  our  course  a  trifle  to  the  eastward — I 
forget  the  point  on  the  compass,  but  that  don't 
matter.  What  I  do  remember  is,  that  it  was  dark 
before  we  closed  in  with  the  land.  We  kept  the 
lead  going,  and  hove  the  brig  to  in  from  four  to 
five  fathoms  water,  or  it  might  be  six — I  can't  say 
for  certain.  I  kept  a  sharp  eye  to  the  drift  of  the 
vessel,  none  of  us  knowing  how  the  currents  ran 
on  that  coast.  We  all  wondered  why  the  skipper 
didn't  anchor ;  but  he  said,  Xo,  he  must  first  show 
a  light  at  the  fore-top  mast-head,  and  wait  for  an 
answering  light  on  shore.  We  did  wait,  and 
nothing  of  the  sort  appeared.  It  was  starlight  and 
calm.  What  little  wind  there  was  came  in  puffy 
off  the  land.  I  suppose  we  waited,  drifting  a  little 
to  the  westward,  as  I  made  it  out,  best  part  of  an 
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hour  before  anything  happened — and  then,  instead 
of  seeing  the  light  on  shore,  Ave  saw  a  boat  coming 
towards  us,  rowed  by  two  men  only. 

We  hailed  them,  and  they  answered  "  Friends  !" 
and  hailed  us  by  our  name.  They  came  on  board. 
One  of  them  was  an  Irishman,  and  the  other  was  a 
coffee-coloured  native  pilot,  who  jabbered  a  little 
English. 

The  Irishman  handed  a  note  to  our  skipper,  who 
showed  it  to  me.  It  informed  us  that  the  part  of 
the  coast  Ave  were  off  was  not  over  safe  for  discharg- 
ing our  cargo,  seeing  that  spies  of  the  enemy  (that 
is  to  say,  of  the  old  government)  had  been  taken  and 
shot  in  the  neighbourhood  the  day  before.  "We 
might  trust  the  brig  to  the  native  pilot ;  and  he  had 
his  instructions  to  take  us  to  another  part  of  the 
coast.  The  note  was  signed  by  the  proper  parties 
eo  Ave  let  the  Irishman  go  back  alone  in  the  boat, 
and  alloAved  the  pilot  to  exercise  his  laAvful  authority 
over  the  brig.  He  kept  us  stretching  off  from  the 
land  till  noon  the  next  day — his  instructions, 
seemingly,  ordering  him  to  keep  us  well  out  of 
sight  of  the  shore.  We  only  altered  our  course  in 
the  afternoon,  so  as  to  close  in  with  the  land  again 
a  little  before  midnight. 
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This  same  pilot  was  about  as  ill-looking  a  vaga» 
bond  as  ever  I  saw ;  a  skinny,  cowardly,  quarrel- 
some mongrel,  who  swore  at  the  men,  in  the  vilest 
broken  English,  till  they  wore  every  one  of  them 
ready  to  pitch  him  overboard.  The  skipper  kept 
them  quiet,  and  I  kept  them  quiet,  for,  the  pilot 
being  given  us  by  our  instructions,  we  were  bound 
to  make  the  best  of  him.  Near  nightfall,  however, 
with  the  best  will  in  the  world  to  avoid  it,  I  was 
unlucky  enough  to  quarrel  with  him. 

He  wanted  to  go  below  with  his  pipe,  and  I 
stopped  him,  of  course,  because  it  was  contrary  to 
orders.  Upon  that,  he  tried  to  hustle  by  me,  and 
I  put  him  away  with  my  hand.  I  never  meant  to 
push  him  down  ;  but,  somehow,  I  did.  He  picked 
himself  up  as  quick  as  lightning,  and  pulled  out 
his  knife.  I  snatched  it  out  of  his  hand,  slapped 
his  murderous  face  for  him,  and  threw  his  weapon 
overboard.  He  gave  me  one  ugly  look,  and 
walked  aft.  I  didn't  think  much  of  the  look 
then  ;  but  I  remembered  it  a  little  too  well  after- 
wards. 

We  were  close  in  with  tho  land  again,  just  a3 
the  wind  failed  Us,  between  eleven  and    twelve* 
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that  night.     "We  dropped  our  anchor  by  the  pilot's 
directions. 

It   "was  pitch    dark,  and   a  dead    airless   calm. 
The  skipper  was  on  deck  with  two  of  our  bent 
men  for  watch.     The  rest  were  below,  except  the 
pilot,  who  coiled  himself  up  more  like  a  snake 
than  a  man,  on  the  forecastle.     It  was  not  my 
watch  till  four  in  the  morning.     But  I  didn't  like 
the  look  of  the  night,  or  the  pilot,  or  the  state  of 
things   generally,  and  I   shook  myself  down  on 
deck  to  get  my  nap  there,  and  be  ready  for  any- 
thing at  a  moment's  notice.     The  last  I  remember 
was  the  skipper  whispering  to  me  that  he  didn't 
like  the  look  of  things  either,  and  that  he  would 
go  below  and  consult  his  instructions  again.     That 
is  the  last  I  remember,  before  the  slow,  heavy, 
regular  roll  of  the  old  brig  on  the  ground  swell 
rocked  me  off  to  sleep. 

I  was  awoke  by  a  scuffle  on  the  forecastle,  and 
a  gag  in  my  mouth.  There  was  a  man  on  my 
breast,  and  a  man  on  my  legs ;  and  I  was  bound 
hand  and  foot  in  half  a  minute. 

The  brig  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards. 
They  were  swarming  all  over  her.      I  heard  six 
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heavy  splashes  in  the  water,  one  after  another.  I 
saw  the  captain  stabbed  to  the  heart  as  he  came 
running  up  the  companion — and  I  heard  a  seventh 
splash  in  the  water.  Except  myself,  every  soul  of 
us  on  board  had  been  murdered  and  thrown  into 
the  sea.  Why  I  was  left,  I  couldn't  think,  till  I 
saw  the  pilot  stoop  over  me  with  a  lantern,  and 
look,  to  make  sure  of  who  I  was.  There  was  a 
devilish  grin  on  his  face,  and  he  nodded  his  head 
at  me,  as  much  as  to  say,  You  were  the  man  who 
hustled  me  down  and  slapped  my  face,  and  I  mean 
to  play  the  game  of  cat  and  mouse  with  you  in 
return  for  it ! 

I  could  neither  move  nor  speak ;  but  I  could  see 
the  Spaniards  take  off  the  main  hatch  and  rig  the 
purchases  for  getting  up  the  cargo.  A  quarter 
of  an  hour  afterwards  I  heard  the  sweeps  of  a 
schooner,  or  other  small  vessel,  in  the  water.  The 
strange  craft  was  laid  alongside  of  us;  and  the 
Spaniards  set  to  work  to  discharge  our  cargo  into 
her.  They  all  worked  hard  except  the  pilot ;  and 
he  came,  from  time  to  time,  with  his  lantern,  to 
have  another  look  at  me,  and  to  grin  and  nod 
always   in   the   snme   devilish   w;iv,      I   am    old 
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enough  now  not  to  be  ashamed  of  confessing  the 
truth ;  and  I  don't  mind  acknowledging  that  tha 
pilot  frightened  me. 

The  fright,  and  the  bonds,  and  the  gag,  and  the 
not  being  able  to  stir  hand  or  foot,  had  pretty  nicrh 
worn  me  out,  by  the  time  the  Spaniards  gave  over 
work.  This  was  just  as  the  dawn  broke.  They 
had  shifted  good  part  of  our  cargo  on  board  their 
vessel,  but  nothing  like  all  of  it ;  and  they  were 
sharp  enough  to  be  off  with  what  they  had  got, 
before  daylight. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  I  had  made  up  my  mind, 
by  this  time,  to  the  worst  I  could  think  of.  The 
pilot,  it  was  clear  enough,  was  one  of  the  spies  of 
the  enemy,  who  had  wormed  himself  into  the  con- 
fidence of  our  consignees  without  being  suspected. 
He,  or  more  likely  his  employers,  had  got  know- 
ledge enough  of  us  to  suspect  what  our  cargo  was; 
we  had  been  anchored  for  the  night  in  the  safest 
berth  for  them  to  surprise  us  in  ;  and  we  had  paid 
the  penalty  of  having  a  small  crew,  and  con- 
sequently an  insufficient  watch.  All  this  was  clear 
enough — but  what  did  the  pilot  mean  to  do  with 
met 
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On  the  word  of  a  man,  it  makes  my  flesh  creep 
now,  only  to  tell  you  what  he  did  with  me. 

After  all  the  rest  of  them  were  out  of  the  brig, 
except  the  pilot  and  two  Spanish  seamen,  these 
last  took  me  np,  bound  and  gagged  as  I  was, 
lowered  me  into  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  and  laid  me 
along  on  the  floor;  lashing  me  to  it  with  ropes' 
ends,  so  that  I  could  just  turn  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  but  could  not  roll  myself  fairly  over,  so  as 
to  change  my  place.  They  then  left  me.  Both  of 
them  were  the  worse  for  liquor ;  but  the  devil  of 
a  pilot  was  sober— mind  that '  as  sober  as  I  am  at 
the  present  moment. 

I  lay  in  the  dark  for  a  little  while,  with  my 
heart  thumping  as  if  it  was  going  to  jump  out  of 
me.  I  lay  about  five  minutes  or  so,  when  the 
pilot  came  down  into  the  hold  alone. 

He  had  the  captain's  cursed  fiat  candlestick  and 
a  carpenter's  awl  in  one  hand,  and  a  long  thin 
twist  of  cotton  yarn,  well  oiled,  in  the  other.  He 
put  the  candlestick,  with  a  new  "  dip "  candle 
lighted  in  it,  down  on  the  floor,  about  two  feet 
from  my  face,  and  close  against  the  side  of  the 
vessel     The  light  was  feeble  enough  ;  but  it  was 
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sufficient  to  show  a  dozen  barrels  of  gunpowder  or 
more,  left  all  round  me  in  the  hold  of  the  brig.  I 
began  to  suspect  what  he  was  after,  the  moment  I 
noticed  the  barrels.  The  horrors  laid  hold  of  me 
from  head  to  foot ;  and  the  sweat  poured  off  my 
face  like  water. 

I  saw  him  go  next  to  one  of  the  barrels  of  pow- 
der standing  against  the  side  of  the  vessel,  in  a 
line  with  the  candle,  and  about  three  feet,  or  rather 
better,  away  from  it.  He  bored  a  hole  in  the  side 
of  the  barrel  with  his  awl ,  and  the  horrid  powder 
came  trickling  out,  as  black  as  hell,  and  dripped 
into  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  which  he  held  to  catch 
it.  When  he  had  got  a  good  handful,  he  stopped  up 
the  hole  by  jamming  one  end  of  his  oiled  twist  of 
cotton-yarn  fast  into  it;  and  he  then  rubbed  the 
powder  into  the  whole  length  of  the  yarn,  till  he 
had  blackened  every  hairsbreadth  of  it. 

The  next  thing  he  did — as  true  as  I  sit  here,  as 
true  as  the  heaven  above  us  all — the  next  thing 
he  did  was  to  carry  the  free  end  of  his  long,  lean, 
black,  frightful  slow-match  to  the  lighted  candle 
alongside  my  face.  He  tied  it  (the  bloody-minded 
villain  H   in    several  folds  round   the  follow  dip, 
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about  a  third  of  tho  distance  down,  measuring  from 
the  flame  of  the  wick  to  the  lip  of  the  candlestick. 
He  did  that ;  he  looked  to  see  that  my  lashings 
were  all  safe  ;  and  then  he  put  his  face  down  close 
to  mine,  and  whispered  in  my  ear,  "  Blow  up  with 
the  brig!" 

He  was  on  deck  again  the  moment  after ;  and  he 
and  the  two  others  shoved  the  hatch  on  over  me. 
At  the  farthest  end  from  where  I  lay,  they  had  not 
fitted  it  down  quite  true,  and  I  saw  a  blink  of  day- 
light glimmerincr  in  when  I  looked  in  that  direction. 
I  heard  the  sweeps  of  the  schooner  fall  into  the 
water — splash  !  splash  !  fainter  and  fainter,  as  they 
swept  the  vessel  out  in  the  dead  calm,  to  be  ready 
for  the  wind  in  the  offing.  Fainter  and  fainter ; 
splash  !  splash !  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more. 

While  those  sounds  were  in  my  ears,  my  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  candle. 

It  had  been  freshly  lit — if  left  to  itself  it  would 
burn  for  between  six  and  seven  hours.  The  slow- 
match  was  twisted  round  it  about  a  third  of  the  way 
down ;  and  therefore  the  flame  would  be  about  two 
hours  reaching  it.  There  I  lay,  gagged,  bound,  lashed 
to  the  floor ;  seeing  my  own  life  burning  down  with 
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the  candle  by  my  side — there  I  lay,  alone  on  the  sea, 
doomed  to  be  blown  to  atoms,  and  to  see  that  doom 
drawing  on,  nearer  and  nearer  with  every  fresh 
second  of  time,  through  nigh  on  two  hours  to  come; 
powerless  to  help  myself,  and  speechless  to  call  for 
help  to  others.  The  wonder  to  me  is  that  I  didn't 
cheat  the  flame,  the  slow-match,  and  the  powder, 
and  die  of  the  horror  of  my  situation  before  my 
first  half-hour  was  out  in  the  hold  of  the  brier. 

I  can't  exactly  say  how  long  I  kept  the  command 
of  my  senses  after  I  had  ceased  to  hear  the  splash 
of  the  schooner's  sweeps  in  the  water.  I  can  trace 
back  everything  I  did  and  everything  I  thought, 
up  to  a  certain  point ;  but,  once  past  that,  I  get  all 
abroad,  and  lose  myself  in  my  memory  now,  much 
as  I  lost  myself  in  my  own  feelings  at  the  time. 

The  moment  the  hatch  was  covered  over  me  I 
began,  as  every  other  man  would  have  begun  in 
my  place,  with  a  frantic  effort  to  free  my  hands. 
In  the  mad  panic  I  was  in,  I  cut  my  flesh  with  the 
lashings  as  if  they  had  been  knife-blades ;  but  I 
never  stirred  them.  There  was  less  chance  still  of 
freeing  my  legs,  or  of  tearing  myself  from  the 
fastenings  that  held  me  to  the  floor.     I  gave  in, 
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when  I  was  all  but  suffocated  for  want  of  breath. 
The  gag,  you  will  please  to  remember,  was  a  ter- 
rible enemy  to  me ;  I  could  only  breathe  freely 
through  my  nose — and  that  is  but  a  poor  vent  when 
a  man  is  straining  his  strength  as  far  as  ever  it  will 


o 


go. 

I  gave  in,  and  lay  quiet,  and  got  my  breath 
again  ;  my  eyes  glaring  and  straining  at  the  candle 
all  the  time. 

"While  I  was  staring  at  it,  the  notion  struck  me 
of  trying  to  blow  out  the  flame  by  pumping  a  long 
breath  at  it  suddenly  through  my  nostrils.  It  was 
too  high  above  me,  and  too  far  away  from  me,  to 
be  reached  in  that  fashion.  I  tried,  and  tried,  and 
tried — and  then  I  gave  in  again  and  lay  quiet 
again ;  always  Avith  my  eyes  glaring  at  the  candle, 
and  the  candle  glaring  at  me.  The  splash  of  the 
schooner's  sweeps  was  very  faint  by  this  time.  I. 
could  only  just  hear  them  in  the  morning  still- 
ness :  Splash !  splash  !  —  fainter  and  fainter  — - 
splash !  splash ! 

Without  exactly  feeling  my  mind  going,  I  began 
to  feel  it  getting  queer,  as  early  as  this.  The  snuff 
of  the  candle  was  growing  taller  and  taller,  and  the 
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length,  of  tallow  between  the  flame  and  the  slow- 
match,  which  was  the  length  of  my  life,  was  getting 
shorter  and  shorter.  I  calculated  that  I  had  rather 
less  than  an  hour  and  a  half  to  live. 

An  hour  and  a  half !  Was  there  a  chance,  in 
that  time,  of  a  boat  pulling  off  to  the  brig  from 
shore  ?  Whether  the  land  near  which  the  vessel 
was  anchored  was  in  possession  of  our  side,  or  in 
possession  of  the  enemy's  side,  I  made  out  that 
they  must,  sooner  or  later,  send  to  hail  the  brig, 
merely  because  she  was  a  stranger  in  those  parts. 
The  question  for  me  was,  how  soon  ?  The  sun  had 
not  risen  yet,  as  I  could  tell  by  looking  through 
the  chink  in  the  hatch.  There  was  no  coast  village 
near  us,  as  Ave  all  knew,  before  the  brig  was  seized, 
by  seeing  no  lights  on  shore.  There  was  no  wind, 
as  I  could  tell  by  listening,  to  bring  any  strange 
vessel  near.  If  I  had  had  six  hours  to  live,  there 
might  have  been  a  chance  for  me,  reckoning  from 
sunrise  to  noon.  But  with  an  hour  and  a  half, 
which  had  dwindled  to  an  hour  and  a  quarter  by 
this  time — or,  in  other  words,  with  the  earliness  of 
the  morning,  the  uninhabited  coast,  and  the  dead 
calm  all  against  me — there  was  not  the  ghost  of  a 
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chance.  As  I  felt  that,  I  had  another  struggle — 
the  last— with  my  bonds ;  and  only  cut  myself  the 
deeper  for  my  pains. 

I  gave  in  once  more,  and  lay  quiet,  and  listened 
for  the  splash  of  the  sweeps. 

Gone !  Not  a  sound  could  I  hear  but  the  blow- 
ing of  a  fish,  now  and  then,  on  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  and  the  creak  of  the  brig's  crazy  old  spars,  as 
she  rolled  gently  from  side  to  side  with  the  little 
swell  there  was  on  the  quiet  water. 

An  hour  and  a  quarter.  The  wick  grew  terribly 
as  the  quarter  slipped  away;  and  the  charred  top 
of  it  began  to  thicken  and  spread  out  mushroom- 
shape.  It  would  fall  off  soon.  Would  it  fall  off 
red-hot,  and  would  the  swing  of  the  brig  cant  it 
over  the  side  of  the  candle,  and  let  it  down  on  the 
slow-match  ?  If  it  would,  I  had  about  ten  minutes 
to  live  instead  of  an  hour. 

This  discovery  set  my  mind  for  a  minute  on  a 
new  tack  altogether.  I  began  to  ponder  with  my- 
self what  sort  of  a  death  blowing-up  might  be. 
Painful  ?  "Well,  it  would  be,  surely,  too  sudden 
for  that.  Perhaps  just  one  crash,  inside  me,  or 
outside  me,  or  both,  and  nothing  more  ?     Perhaps 
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not  even  a  crash  :  that  and  death,  and  the  scatter^ 
ing  of  this  living  body  of  mine  into  millions  of 
fiery  sparks,  might  all  happen  in  the  same  instant! 
I  eoiddn't  make  it  out ;  I  couldn't  settle  how  it 
would  be.  The  minute  of  calmness  in  my  mind 
left  it,  before  I  had  half  done  thinking ;  and  I  got 
all  abroad  again. 

"When  I  came  back  to  my  thoughts,  or  when 
they  came  back  to  me  (I  can't  say  which),  the 
wick  was  awfully  tall,  the  flame  was  burning  with 
a  smoke  above  it,  the  charred  top  was  broad  and 
red,  and  heavily  spreading  out  to  its  fall. 

My  despair  and  horror  at  seeing  it  took  me  in  a 
new  way,  which  was  good  and  right,  at  any  rate, 
for  my  poor  soul.  I  tried  to  pray ;  in  my  own 
heart,  you  will  understand,  for  the  gag  put  all  lip- 
praying  out  of  my  power.  I  tried,  but  the  candle 
seemed  to  burn  it  up  in  me.  I  struggled  hard  to 
force  my  eyes  from  the  slow,  murdering  flame,  and 
to  look  up  through  the  chink  in  the  hatch  at  the 
blessed  daylight.  I  tried  once,  tried  twice ;  and 
gave  it  up.  I  tried  next  only  to  shut  my  eyes. 
and  keep  them  shut  —  once — twice  —  and  the 
second   time  I  did   it.     "God   bless   old  mother, 
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and  sister  Lizzie ;  God  keep  them  both,  and 
forgive  me!'  That  was  all  I  had  time  to  say, 
in  my  own  heart,  before  my  eyes  opened  again, 
in  spite  of  me,  and  the  flame  of  the  candle  flew 
into  them,  flew  all  over  me,  and  burnt  up  the  rest 
of  my  thoughts  in  an  instant. 

I  couldn't  hear  the  fish  blowing  now ;  I  couldn't 
hear  the  creak  of  the  spars;  I  couldn't  think;  I 
couldn't  feel  the  sweat  of  my  own  death  agony  on 
my  face — I  could  only  look  at  the  heavy,  charred 
top  of  the  wick.  It  swelled,  tottered,  bent  over  to 
one  side,  dropped — red  hot  at  the  moment  of  its 
fall — black  and  harmless,  even  before  the  swimr  of 
the  brig  had  canted  it  over  into  the  bottom  of  the 
candlestick. 

I  caught  myself  laughing. 

Yes !  laughing  at  the  safe  fall  of  the  bit  of 
wick.  But  for  the  gag  I  should  have  screamed 
with  laughing.  As  it  was,  I  shook  with  it  inside 
me — shook  till  the  blood  was  in  1113-  head,  and  I 
was  all  but  suffocated  for  want  of  breath.  I  had 
just  sense  enough  left  to  feel  that  my  own  horrid 
laughter,  at  that  awful  moment,  was  a  sign  of  my 
brain  going  at  last.     I  had  just  sense  enough  left 
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to  make  another  struggle  before  my  mind  broke 
loose  like  a  frightened  horse,  and  ran  away  with 
me. 

One  comforting  look  at  the  blink  of  daylight 
through  the  hatch  was  what  I  tried  for  once  more. 
The  fight  to  force  my  eyes  from  the  candle  and  to 
get  that  one  look  at  the  daylight,  was  the  hardest 
I  had  had  yet ;  and  I  lost  the  fight.  The  flame 
had  hold  of  my  eyes  as  fast  as  the  lashings  had 
hold  of  my  hands.  I  couldn't  look  away  from  it. 
I  couldn't  even  shut  my  eyes,  when  I  tried  that 
next,  for  the  second  time.  There  was  the  wick 
growing  tall  once  more  !  There  was  the  space  of 
unburnt  candle  between  the  light  and  the  slow- 
match  shortened  to  an  inch  or  less  ! 

How  much  life  did  that  inch  leave  me  ?  Three- 
quarters  of  an  hour?  Half-an-hour?  Fifty  minutes  ? 
Twenty  minutes?  Steady!  an  inch  of  tallow  candle 
would  burn  longer  than  twenty  minutes.  An  inch  of 
tallow  !  the  notion  of  a  man's  body  and  soul  being 
kept  together  by  an  inch  of  tallow !  Wonderful ! 
Why,  the  greatest  king  that  sits  on  a  throne  can't 
keep  a  man's  body  and  soul  together ;  and  here's  aa 
inch  of  tallow  that  can  do  what  the  king  can't ! 
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There's  something  to  tell  mother,  when  I  get  home, 
which  will  surprise  her  more  than  all  the  rest  of 
my  voyages  put  together.  I  laughed  inwardly, 
again,  at  the  thought  of  that ;  and  shook  and 
swelled  and  suffocated  myself,  till  the  light  of  the 
candle  leaped  in  through  my  eyes,  and  licked  up 
the  laughter,  and  burnt  it  out  of  me,  and  made  me 
all  empty,  and  cold,  and  quiet  once  more. 

Mother  and  Lizzie.  I  don't  know  when  they 
came  back ;  but  they  did  come  back — not,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  into  my  mind  this  time ;  but  right 
down  bodily  before  me,  in  the  hold  of  the 
brig. 

Yes  :  sure  enough,  there  was  Lizzie,  just  as  light- 
hearted  as  usual,  laughing  at  me.  Laughing  !  "Well, 
why  not  ?  Who  is  to  blame  Lizzie  for  thinking 
I'm  lying  on  my  back,  drunk  in  the  cellar,  with 
the  beer  barrels  all  round  me  ?  Steady !  she's 
crying  now — spinning  round  and  round  in  a 
fiery  mist,  wringing  her  hands,  screeching  out  for 
help — fainter  and  fainter,  like  the  splash  of  the 
Bchooner's  sweeps.  Gone  ! — burnt  up  in  the  fiery 
mist.  Mist?  fire?  no:  neither  one  nor  the  other.  It's 
mother  makes  the  light — mother  knitting,  with  ten 
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flaming  points  at  the  ends  of  her  fingers  and 
thumbs,  and  slow-matches  han<nn<?  in  bunches  all 
round  her  face  instead  of  her  own  grey  hair. 
Mother  in  her  old  arm-chair,  and  the  pilot's  long 
skinny  hands  hanging  over  the  back  of  the  chair, 
dripping  with  gunpowder.  No ;  no  gunpowder, 
no  chair,  no  mother — nothing  but  the  pilot's  face, 
shining  red  hot,  like  a  sun,  in  the  fiery  mist; 
turning  upside  down  in  the  fiery  mist;  running 
backwards  and  forwards  along  the  slow-match,  in 
the  fiery  mist;  spinning  millions  of  miles  in  a 
minute,  in  the  fiery  mist — spinning  itself  smaller 
and  smaller  into  one  tiny  point,  and  that  point 
darting  on  a  sudden  straight  into  my  head — and 
then,  all  fire  and  all  mist — no  hearing,  no  seeing, 
no  thinking,  no  feeling — the  brig,  the  sea,  my  own 
self,  the  whole  world,  all  gone  together ! 

After  what  I've  just  told  you,  I  know  nothing, 
and  remember  nothing,  till  I  woke  up  (as  it  seemed 
to  me)  in  a  comfortable  bed,  with  two  rough  and 
ready  men  like  myself  sitting  on  each  side  of  my 
pillow,  and  a  gentleman  standing  watching  me  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed.  It  was  about  seven  in  the 
morning.     My  sleep  (or  what  seemed  like  my  sleep 
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to  me)  had  lasted  better  than  eight  months — I  was 
among  my  own  countrymen  in  the  island  of 
Trinidad — the  men  at  each  side  of  my  pillow  were 
my  keepers,  turn  and  turn  about — and  the  gentle- 
man standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  was  the 
doctor.  What  I  said  and  did  in  those  eight 
months,  I  never  have  known  and  never  shall.  I 
woke  out  of  it,  as  if  it  had  been  one  long  sleep — 
that's  all  I  know. 

It  was  another  two  months  or  more  before  the 
doctor  thought  it  safe  to  answer  the  questions  I 
asked  him. 

The  brig  had  been  anchored,  just  as  I  had  sup- 
posed, off  a  part  of  the  coast  which  was  lonely 
enough  to  make  the  Spaniards  pretty  sure  of  no 
interruption,  so  long  as  they  managed  their  mur- 
derous work  quietly  under  cover  of  night. 

My  life  had  not  been  saved  from  the  shore,  but 
from  the  sea.  An  American  vessel,  becalmed  in 
the  offing,  had  made  out  the  brig  as  the  sun  rose  ; 
and  the  captain,  having  his  time  on  his  hands  in 
consequence  of  the  calm,  and  seeing  a  vessel 
anchored  where  no  vessel  had  any  reason  to  be, 
had  manned  one  of  his  boats  and  sent  his  mate 
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with  it,  to  look  a  little  closer  into  the  matter,  and 
bring  back  a  report  of  what  he  saw. 

What  he  saw,  when  he  and  his  men  found  the 
brig  deserted  and  boarded  her,  was  a  gleam  of 
candlelight  through  the  chink  in  the  hatchway. 
The  flame  was  within  about  a  thread's  breadth  of 
the  slow-match  when  he  lowered  himself  into  the 
hold :  and  if  he  had  not  had  the  sense  and  coolness 
to  cut  the  match  in  two  with  his  knife,  before  he 
touched  the  candle,  he  and  his  men  might  have 
been  blown  up  along  with  the  brig,  as  well  as  me. 
The  match  caught  and  turned  into  sputtering  red 
fire,  in  the  very  act  of  putting  the  candle  out ;  and 
if  the  communication  with  the  powder  barrel  had 
not  been  cut  off,  the  Lord  only  knows  what  might 
have  happened. 

What  became  of  the  Spanish  schooner  and  the 
pilot  I  have  never  heard  from  that  day  to  this. 

As  for  the  brig,  the  Yankees  took  her,  as  they 
took  me,  to  Trinidad,  and  claimed  their  salvage, 
and  got  it,  I  hope,  for  their  own  sakes.  I  was 
landed  just  in  the  same  state  as  when  they  rescued 
me  from  the  brig — that  is  to  say,  clean  out  of  my 
senses.     But,  please  to  remember  it  was  a  long 
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time  ago ;  and,  take  my  word  for  it,  I  was  dis- 
charged cured,  as  I  have  told  you.  Bless  your 
hearts,  I'm  all  right  now,  as  you  may  see.  I'm  a 
little  shaken  by  telling  the  story,  as  is  only  natural 
little  shaken,  my  good  friends,  that's  all 
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OTHERWISE,   THE   HEARTRENDING   STORY 
OF  MR.  HE  A  VY SIDES. 

There  lias  never  yet  been  discovered  a  man  with 
a  grievance  who  objected  to  mention  it.  I  am  no 
exception  to  this  general  human  rule.  I  have  got 
a  grievance ;  and  I  don't  object  to  mention  it. 
Compose  your  spirits  to  hear  a  pathetic  story,  and 
kindly  picture  me  in  your  own  mind  as  a  baby  five 
minutes  old. 

Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  I  am  too  big 
and  too  heavy  to  be  pictured  in  anybody's  mind  as 
a  baby  ?  Perhaps  I  may  be — but  don't  mention 
my  weight  again,  if  you  please.  My  weight  has 
been  the  grand  misfortune  of  my  life.  It  spoilt 
all  my  prospects  (as  you  will  presently  hear)  before 
I  was  two  days  old. 

My  story  begins  thirty-one  years  ago,  at  eleven 
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o'clock  in  the  forenoon ;  and  starts  with  the  great 
mistake  of  my   first   appearance   in   this  world, 
at  sea,  on  board  the  merchant  ship  Adventure, 
Captain  Gillop,  five  hundred  tons   burden,  cop 
pered,  and  carrying  an  experienced  surgeon. 

In  presenting  myself  to  you  (which  I  am  now 
about  to  do)  at  that  eventful  period  of  my  life 
when  I  was  from  five  to  ten  minutes  old,   and 
in  withdrawing  myself  again  from  your  notice  (so 
as  not  to   trouble  you  with  more   than  a  short 
story),  before  the  time  when  I  cut  my  first  tooth,  I 
need  not  hesitate  to  admit  that  I  speak  on  hearsay 
knowledge  only.     It  is  knowledge,  however,  that 
may  be  relied  on  for  all  that.     My  information 
comes  from  Captain  Gillop,  commander  of  the  Ad- 
venture (who  sent  it  to  me  in  the  form  of  a  letter) ; 
from  Mr.  Jolly,  experienced  surgeon  of  the  Adven- 
ture (who  wrote  it  for  me—  most  unfeelingly,  as  I 
think — in  the  shape  of  a  humorous  narrative);  and 
from  Mrs.  Drabble,  stewardess  of  the  Adventure 
(who  told  it  me  by  word  of  mouth).     Those  three 
persons  were,   in   various   degrees,    spectators — I 
may    say,    astonished   spectators — of    the    events 

which  I  have  now  to  relate. 
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The  Adventure,  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  wag 
bound  out  from  London  to  Australia.  I  suppose 
you  know,  without  my  telling  you,  that  thirty 
years  ago  was  long  before  the  time  of  the  gold- 
finding  and  the  famous  clipper  ships.  Building  in 
the  new  colony  and  sheep-farming  far  up  inland, 
were  the  two  main  employments  of  those  clays; 
and  the  passengers  on  board  our  vessel  were  conse- 
quently builders  or  sheep-farmers,  almost  to  a  man. 

A  ship  of  five  hundred  tons,  well  loaded  with 
cargo,  doesn't  offer  first-rate  accommodation  to  a 
large  number  of  passengers.  ISTot  that  the  gentle- 
folks in  the  cabin  had  any  great  reason  to  complain. 
There,  the  passage-money,  which  was  a  good  round 
sum,  kept  them  what  you  call  select.  One  or  two 
berths  in  this  part  of  the  ship  were  even  empty 
and  going  a  begging,  in  consequence  of  there  being 
only  four  cabin  passengers.  These  are  their  names 
and  descriptions : 

Mr.  Sims,  a  middle-aged  man,  going  out  on  a 
building  speculation.  Mr.  Purling,  a  weakly  young 
gentleman,  sent  on  a  long  sea-voyage  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health.  And  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Small- 
child,  a  young  married  couple  with  a  little  indg- 
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pendence,  which  Mr.  Smallchild  proposed  to  make 
a  large  one  by  sheep-farming. 

This  gentleman  was  reported  to  the  captain  as 
being  very  good  company  when  on  shore.  But  the 
sea  altered  him  to  a  certain  extent.  When  Mr. 
Smallchild  was  not  sick,  he  was  eating  and  drink- 
ing ;  and  when  he  was  not  eating  and  drinking,  he 
was  fast  asleep.  He  was  perfectly  patient  and 
good-humoured,  and  wonderfully  nimble  at  running 
into  his  cabin  when  the  qualms  took  him  on  a 
sudden — but,  as  for  his  being  good  company, 
nobody  heard  him  say  ten  words  together  all 
through  the  voyage.  And  no  wonder.  A  man 
can't  talk,  in  the  qualms  ;  a  man  can't  talk,  while 
he  is  eating  and  drinking ;  and  a  man  can't  talk, 
when  he  is  asleep.  And  that  was  Mr.  Smallchild's 
life  at  sea.  As  for  Mrs.  Smallchild,  she  kept  her 
cabin  from  first  to  last.  But  you  will  hear  more 
of  her  presently. 

These  four  cabin  passengers,  as  I  have  already 
remarked,  were  well  enough  off  for  their  accom- 
modation. But  the  miserable  people  in  the 
steerage — a  poor  place,  at  the  best  of  times,  on 
board  the  Adventure — were  all  huddled  together, 
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men  and  women  and  children,  higgledy-piggledy, 
like  sheep  in  a  pen,  except  that  they  hadn't  got 
the  same  quantity  of  fine  fresh  air  to  blow  over 
them.  They  "were  artisans  and  farm-labourers 
Avho  couldn't  make  it  out  in  the  old  country.  I 
have  no  information  either  of  their  exact  numbers, 
or  of  their  names.  It  doesn't  matter :  there  was 
only  one  family  among  them  which  need  be  men- 
tioned particularly — namely,  the  family  of  the 
Heavysides.  To  wit,  Simon  Heavysides,  intelli- 
gent and  well-educated,  a  carpenter  by  trade ; 
Susan  Heavysides,  his  wife;  and  seven  little 
Heavysides,  their  unfortunate  offspring. — My 
father  and  mother  and  brothers  and  sisters,  did  I 
understand  you  to  say  ?  Don't  be  in  a  hurry  !  I 
recommend  you  to  wait  a  little  before  you  make 
quite  sure  of  that  circumstance. 

Though  I  myself  had  not,  perhaps — strictly 
speaking — come  on  board  when  the  vessel  left 
London,  my  ill-luck,  as  I  firmly  believe,  had 
shipped  in  the  Adventure  to  wait  for  me — and 
decided  the  nature  of  the  voyage  accordingly. 

Never  was  such  a  miserable  time  known. 
Stormy  weather  came  down  on  us  from  all  points 
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of  the  compass,  with  intervals  of  light  baffling 
winds,  or  dead  calms.  By  the  time  the  Adventure 
had  been  three  months  out,  Captain  Gillop's 
naturally  sweet  temper  began  to  get  soured.  I 
leave  you  to  say  whether  it  was  hkely  to  be  much 
improved  by  a  piece  of  news  which  reached  him 
from  the  region  of  the  cabin,  on  the  morning  of  the 
ninety-first  day.  It  had  fallen  to  a  dead  calm 
again;  and  the  ship  was  rolling  about  helpless 
with  her  head  all  round  the  compass,  when  Mr. 
Jolly  (from  whose  facetious  narrative  I  repeat  all 
conversations,  exactly  as  they  passed)  came  on 
deck  to  the  captain,  and  addressed  him  in  these 
words : 

"  I  have  got  some  news  that  will  rather  surprise 
you,"  said  Mr.  Jolly,  smiling,  and  rubbing  his 
hands.  (Although  the  experienced  surgeon  has  not 
shown  much  sympathy  for  my  troubles,  I  won't 
deny  that  his  disposition  was  as  good  as  his  name. 
To  this  day,  no  amount  of  bad  weather  or  hard 
work  can  upset  Mr.  Jolly's  temper). 

"  If  it's  news  of  a  fair  wind  coming,"  grumbled 
the  captain,  "  that  would  surprise  me  on  board  this 
ship,  I  can  promise  you  !" 
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"It's  not  exactly  a  wind  coming,"  said  Mr. 
Jolly.     "  It's  another  cabin  passenger." 

The  captain  looked  round  at  the  empty  sea,  with 
the  land  thousands  of  miles  away,  and  with  not  a 
ship  in  sight — turned  sharply  on  the  experienced 
surgeon — eyed  him  hard — changed  colour  sud- 
denly— and  asked  what  he  meant. 

"  I  mean  there's  a  fifth  cabin  passenger  coming 
on  board,"  persisted  Mr.  Jolly,  grinning  from  ear 
to  ear — "  introduced  by  Mrs.  Smallchild — likely  to 
join  us,  I  should  say,  towards  evening — size, 
nothing  to  speak  of — sex,  not  known  at  present — 
manners  and  customs,  probably  squally." 

"Do  you  really  mean  it?"  asked  the  captain, 
backing  away,  and  turning  paler  and  paler. 

"  Yes ;  I  do,"  answered  Mr.  Jolly,  nodding  hard 
at  him. 

"Then  I'll  tell  you  what,"  cried  Captain  Gillop, 
suddenly  flying  into  a  violent  passion,  "I  won't 
have  it !  the  infernal  weather  has  worried  me  out 
of  my  life  and  soul  already — and  I  won't  have  it ! 
Put  it  off,  Jolly — tell  her  there  isn't  room  enough 
for  that  sort  of  thing  on  board  my  vessel.  What 
does  she  mean  by  taking  us  all  in,  in  this  way  ? 
Shameiul !  shameiul !" 
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"  No  !  no  !"  remonstrated  Mr.  Jolly.  "  Don't 
look  at  it  in  that  light.  It's  her  first  child,  poor 
tiling.  How  should  she  know  ?  Give  her  a  little 
more  experience,  and  I  dare  say " 

"  Where's  her  husband  ?"  broke  in  the  captain, 
with  a  threatening  look.  "  I'll  speak  my  mind  to 
her  husband,  at  any  rate." 

Mr.  Jolly  consulted  his  watch  before  he  an- 
swered. 

"  Half-past  eleven,"  he  said.  "  Let  me  consider 
a  little.  It's  Mr.  Smallchild's  regular  time  just 
now  for  squaring  accounts  with  the  sea.  He'll 
have  done  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  In  five 
minutes  more,  he'll  be  fast  asleep.  At  one  o'clock 
hell  eat  a  hearty  lunch,  and  go  to  sleep  again.  At 
half-past  two,  he'll  square  accounts  as  before — and 
so  on,  till  night.  You'll  make  nothing  of  Mr. 
Smallchild,  captain.  Extraordinary  man — wastes 
tissue,  and  repairs  it  again  perpetually,  in  the  most 
astonishing  manner.  If  we  are  another  month  at 
sea,  I  believe  we  shall  bring  him  into  port  totally 
comatose.     Hullo  !     What  do  you  want  ?" 

The  steward's  mate  had  approached  the  quarter- 
deck while  the  doctor  was  speaking.     Was  it  a 
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curious  coincidence  ?  This  man  also  was  grinning 
from  ear  to  ear,  exactly  like  Mr.  Jolly. 

"You're  -wanted  in  the  steerage,  sir,"  said  the 
steward's  mate  to  the  doctor.  "  A  woman  taken 
bad,  name  of  Heavysides." 

"  Nonsense  !"  cried  Mr.  Jolly.  "  Ha  !  ha  !  ha ! 
You  don't  mean Eh  V 

"  That's  it,  sir,  sure  enough,"  said  the  steward's 
mate,  in  the  most  positive  manner. 

Captain  Gillop  looked  all  round  him,  in  silent 
desperation;  lost  his  sea-legs  for  the  first  time 
these  twenty  years ;  staggered  back  till  he  was 
brought  up  all  standing  by  the  side  of  his  own 
vessel  ;  dashed  his  fist  on  the  bulwark,  and  found 
language  to  express  himself  in  at  the  same 
moment. 

"  This  ship  is  bewitched,''  said  the  captain, 
wildly.  "  Stop  !"  he  called  out,  recovering  himself 
a  little,  as  the  doctor  bustled  away  to  the  steerage 
"  Stop !  If  it's  true,  Jolly,  send  her  husband  here 
aft  to  me.  Damme,  I'll  have  it  out  with  one  of 
the  husbands '"  said  the  captain,  shaking  his  fist 
viciously  at  the  empty  air. 

Ten  minutes  passed ;  and  then  there  came  stag- 
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gering  towards  the  captain,  tottering  this  way  and 
that  with  the  rolling  of  the  becalmed  vessel,  a  long, 
lean,  melancholy,  light-haired  man,  with  a  Eoman 
nose,  a  watery  blue  eye,  and  a  complexion  profusely 
spotted  with  large  brown  freckles.  This  was  Simon 
Heavysides,  the  intelligent  carpenter,  with  the 
wife  and  the  family  of  seven  email  children  on 
board. 

"  Oh !  you're  the  man,  are  you  V  said  the 
captain. 

The  ship  lurched  heavily;  and  Simon  Heavy- 
sides  staggered  away  wiLh  a  run  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  deck,  as  if  he  preferred  going  straight 
overboard  into  the  sea,  to  answering  the  question. 

"  You're  the  man — are  you  V  repeated  the  cap- 
tain, following  him,  seizing  him  by  the  collar,  and 
pinning  him  up  fiercely  against  the  bulwark. 
"  It's  your  wife — is  it  %  You  infernal  rascal ! 
what  do  you  mean  by  turning  my  ship  into  a 
Lying-in-Hospital  ?  You  have  committed  an  act 
of  mutiny — or,  if  it  isn't  mutiny,  it's  next  door  to 
it.  I've  put  a  man  in  irons  for  less !  I've  more 
tha.ii  half  a  mind  to  put  you  in  irons  !  Hold  up, 
yoU.   slippery   lubber!     What   do  you  mean   by 
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bringing  passengers  I  don't  bargain  for  on  board 
my  vessel  ?  What  have  you  got  to  say  for  your- 
self, before  I  clap  the  irons  on  you  ?" 

"  Nothing,  sir,"  answered  Simon  Heavysides, 
accepting  the  captain's  strong  language  without  a 
word  of  protest.  "As  for  the  punishment  you 
mentioned  just  now,  sir,"  continued  Simon,  "  I 
wish  to  say — having  seven  children  more  than  I 
know  how  to  provide  for,  and  an  eighth  coming  to 
make  things  worse — I  respectfully  wish  to  say,  sir, 
that  my  mind  is  in  irons  already:  and  I  don't 
know  as  it  will  make  much  difference  if  you  put 
my  body  in  irons  along  with  it." 

The  captain  mechanically  let  go  of  the  carpen- 
ter's collar :  the  mild  despair  of  the  man  melted 
him  in  spite  of  himself. 

"  Why  did  you  come  to  sea  ?  Why  didn't  you 
Wait  ashore  till  it  was  all  over  ?"  asked  the  captain, 
as  sternly  as  he  could. 

"  It's  no  use  waiting,  sir,"  remarked  Simon.  "  In 
our  line  of  life  as  soon  as  it's  over,  it  begins  again. 
There's  no  end  to  it  that  I  can  see,"  said  the 
miserable  carpenter,  after  a  moment's  meek  con- 
sideration—" except  the  grave." 
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"  Who's  talking  about  the  grave  1"  cried  Mr. 
Jolly,  coming  up  at  that  moment.  "  It's  births 
we've  got  to  do  with  on  board  this  vessel — not 
burials.  Captain  Gillop,  this  woman,  Mrs.  Heavy- 
sides,  can't  be  left  in  your  crowded  steerage  in 
her  present  condition.  She  must  be  moved  off 
into  one  of  the  empty  berths — and  the  sooner 
the  better,  I  can  tell  you  !" 

The  captain  began  to  look  savage  again.  A 
steerage  passenger  in  one  of  his  "  state-rooms," 
was  a  nautical  anomaly  subversive  of  all  discipline. 
He  eyed  the  carpenter  once  more,  as  if  he  was 
mentally  measuring  him  for  a  set  of  irons. 

"  I'm  very  sorry,  sir,"  Simon  remarked,  politely 
— "  very  sorry  that  any  inadvertence  of  mine  or 
Mrs.  Heavysides " 

"  Take  your  long  carcase  and  your  long  tongue 
forward  !"  thundered  the  captain.  "  When  talking 
will  mend  matters,  I'll  send  for  you  again.  Give 
your  own  orders,  Jolly,"  he  went  on,  resignedly,  as 
Simon  staggered  off.  "  Turn  the  ship  into  a  nur- 
sery as  soon  as  you  like  !" 

Five  minutes  later — so  expeditious  was  Mr. 
Jolly — Mrs.  Heavysides  appeared  horizontally  on 
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deck,  shrouded  in  blankets,  and  supported  by  three 
men.  When  this  interesting  procession  passed 
the  captain,  he  shrank  aside  from  it  with  as  vivid 
an  appearance  of  horror  as  if  a  wild  bull  was  being 
carried  by  him,  instead  of  a  British  matron. 

The  sleeping  berths  below  opened  on  either  side 
out  of  the  main  cabin.  On  the  left-hand  side 
(looking  towards  the  ship's  bowsprit)  was  Mrs. 
Smallchild.  On  the  right-hand  side,  opposite  to 
her,  the  doctor  established  Mrs.  Heavysides.  A 
partition  of  canvas  was  next  run  up,  entirely  across 
the  main  cabin.  The  smaller  of  the  two  tempo- 
rary rooms  thus  made,  lay  nearest  the  stairs  lead- 
ing on  deck,  and  was  left  free  to  the  public.  The 
larger  was  kept  sacred  to  the  doctor  and  his  mys- 
teries. When  an  old  clothes-basket,  emptied, 
cleaned,  and  comfortably  lined  with  blankets  (to 
serve  for  a  makeshift  cradle),  had  been,  in  due 
course  of  time,  carried  into  the  inner  cabin,  and  had 
been  placed  midway  between  the  two  sleeping- 
berths,  so  as  to  be  easily  producible  when  wanted, 
the  outward  and  visible  preparations  of  Mr.  Jolly 
were  complete ;  the  male  passengers  had  all  taken 
refuge  on  deck ;  and  the  doctor  and  the  stewardess 
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were  left  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  lowei 
regions. 

While  it  was  still  early  in  the  afternoon,  the 
weather  changed  for  the  better.  For  once  in  a  way, 
the  wind  came  from  a  fair  quarter;  and  the  Adven- 
ture bowled  along  pleasantly  before  it  almost  on  an 
even  keel.  Captain  Gillop  mixed  with  the  littla 
group  of  male  passengers  on  the  quarter-deck,  re- 
stored to  his  sweetest  temper,  and  set  them  his 
customary  example,  after  dinner,  of  smoking  a 
cigar. 

"  If  this  fine  weather  lasts,  gentlemen,"  he  said, 
"  we  shall  make  out  very  well  with  our  meals  up 
here ;  and  we  shall  have  our  two  small  extra  cabin 
passengers  christened  on  dry  land  in  a  week's 
time,  if  their  mothers  approve  of  it.  How  do  you 
feel  in  your  mind,  sir,  about  your  good  lady  V 

Mr.  Smallchild  (to  whom  the  inquiry  was 
addressed)  had  his  points  of  external  personal 
resemblance  to  Simon  Heavysides.  He  was  neither 
so  tall  nor  so  lean  certainly — but  he,  too,  had  a 
Roman  nose,  and  light  hair,  and  watery  blue  eyes. 
With  careful  reference  to  his  peculiar  habits  at 
sea,  lie  had  been  placed  conveniently  close  to  D:p 
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"bulwark,  and  had  "been  raised  on  a  heap  of  old 
sails  and  cushions,  so  that  he  could  easily  get  his 
head  over  the  ship's  side  when  occasion  required. 
The  food  and  drink  which  assisted  in  "  restoring 
his  tissue,"  when  he  was  not  asleep  and  not 
"  squaring  accounts  with  the  sea,"  lay  close  to  his 
hand.  It  was  then  a  little  after  three  o'clock ;  and 
the  snore  with  which  Mr.  Smallchild  answered  the 
captain's  inquiry  showed  that  he  had  got  round 
again,  with  the  regularity  of  clockwork,  to  the 
period  of  the  day  when  he  recruited  himself  with 
sleep. 

"  What  an  insensible  blockhead  that  man  is  !" 
said  Mr.  Sims,  the  middle-aged  passenger ;  looking 
across  the  deck  contemptuously  at  Mr.  Smallchild. 

"  If  the  sea  had  the  same  effect  on  you  that  it 
has  on  him,"  retorted  the  invalid  passenger,  Mr. 
Purling,  "you  would  be  just  as  insensible  yourself." 

Mr.  Purling  (who  was  a  man  of  sentiment)  dis- 
agreed with  Mr.  Sims  (who  was  a  man  of  business) 
on  every  conceivable  subject,  all  through  the 
voyage.  Before,  however,  they  could  continue  the 
dispute  about  Mr.  Smallchild,  the  doctor  surprised 
them  by  appearing  from  the  cabin. 
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"  Any  news  from  below,  Jolly  ?"  asked  the  cap- 
tain, anxiously. 

"  None  whatever,"  answered  the  doctor.  "  I've 
come  to  idle  the  afternoon  away  up  here,  along 
with  the  rest  of  you." 

As  events  turned  out,  Mr.  Jolly  idled  away  an 
hour  and  a  half  exactly.  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
Mrs.  Drabble,  the  stewardess,  appeared  with  a  face, 
of  mystery,  and  whispered  nervously  to  the  doctor : 

"  Please  to  step  below  directly,  sir." 

"  Which  of  them  is  it  ?"  asked  Mr.  Jolly. 

"Both  of  them,"  answered  Mrs.  Drabble,  em- 
phatically. 

The  doctor  looked  grave ;  the  stewardess  looked 
frightened.  The  two  immediately  disappeared 
together. 

"I  suppose,  gentlemen,"  said  Captain  Gillop, 
addressing  Mr.  Purling,  Mr.  Sims,  and  the  first 
mate,  who  had  just  joined  the  party;  "I  suppose 
it's  only  fit  and  proper,  in  the  turn  things  have 
taken,  to  shake  up  Mr.  Smallchild  ?  And  I 
don't  doubt  but  what  we  ought  to  have  the  other 
husband  handy,  as  a  sort  of  polite  attention 
under   the   circumstances.     Pass    the    word    for- 
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ward  there,  for  Simon  Heavysides.     Mr.  Small- 

child,  sir !  rouse  up  !     Here's  your  good  lady 

Haug  me,  gentlemen,  if  I  know  exactly  how  to 
put  it  to  him." 

"  Yes.  Thank  you,"  said  Mr.  Smallchild,  open- 
ing his  eyes  drowsily.  "  Biscuit  and  cold  bacon, 
as  usual — when  I'm  ready.  I'm  not  ready  yet. 
Thank  you.  Good  afternoon."  Mr.  Smallchild 
closed  his  eyes  again,  and  became,  in  the  doc- 
tor's phrase,  "  totally  comatose." 

Before  Captain  Gillop  could  hit  on  any  new 
plan  for  rousing  this  imperturbable  passenger, 
Simon  Heavysides  once  more  approached  the 
quarter-deck. 

"  I  spoke  a  little  sharp  to  you,  just  now,  my 
man,"  said   the    captain,  "being  worried   in    my 
mind  by  what's  going   on  on   board   this  vessel. 
But  I'll  make  it  up  to  you,  never  fear.     Here's 
your    wife    in    what   they    call    an    interesting 
situation.     It's  only  right   you  should  be  within 
easy  hail  of  her.     I  look  upon  you,  Heavysides, 
as    a    steerage-passenger    in    difficulties ;    and    I 
freely  give  you  leave   to   stop   here   along  with 
'is  till  it's  all  over." 
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"You  are  very  good,  sir,"  said  Simon;  "and  I 
am  indeed  thankful  to  you  and  to  these  gentlemen. 
But,  please  to  remember,  I  have  seven  children 
already  in  the  steerage — and  there's  nobody  left 
to  mind  'em  but  me.  My  wife  has  got  over  it 
uncommonly  well,  sir,  on  seven  previous  occa- 
sions— and  I  don't  doubt  but  what  she'll  con- 
duct herself  in  a  similar  manner  on  the  eighth. 
It  will   be  a  satisfaction  to  her   mind,  Captain 

Gillop  and  gentlemen,  if  she  knows  I'm  out  of 
the  way,  and  minding  the  children.  For  which 
reason,   I   respectfully   take    my   leave."      With 

those  words,  Simon  made  his  bow,  and  returned 

to  his  family. 

"Well,  gentlemen,  these  two  husbands  take  it 

easy   enough,   at   any  rate ! "   said  the    captain. 

"  One  of  them  is  used  to  it,  to  be  sure ;  and  the 

other  is " 

Here  a  banging  of  cabin  doors  below,  and  a 

hurrying  of  footsteps,  startled  the  speaker  and  his 

audience  into  momentary  silence  and  attention. 
"Ease  her  with  the  helm,  Williamson!"  said 

Captain   Gillop,   addressing  the    man    who   was 

steering  the  vessel.     "  In  my  opinion,  gentlemen, 

15 
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the  less  the  ship  pitches  the  better,  in  the  turn 
things  are  taking  now." 

The  afternoon  wore  on  into  evening,  and  even- 
ing into  nirfit. 

Mr.  Smallchild  performed  the  daily  ceremonies 
of  his  nautical  existence  as  punctually  as  usual. 
He  was  aroused  to  a  sense  of  Mrs.  Smallchild's 
situation  when  he  took  his  biscuit  and  bacon ; 
lost  the  sense  again  when  the  time  came  round 
for  "  squaring  his  accounts ; "  recovered  it  in  the 
interval  which  ensued  before  he  went  to  sleep : 
lost  it  again,  as  a  matter  of  course,  when  his  eyes 
closed  once  more — and  so  on  through  the  evening 
and  early  night.  Simon  Heavysides  received 
messages  occasionally  (through  the  captain's  care), 
telling  him  to  keep  his  mind  easy ;  returned 
messages  mentioning  that  his  mind  was  easy,  and ' 
that  the  children  were  pretty  quiet,  but  never 
approached  the  deck  in  his  own  person.  Mr. 
Jolly  now  and  then  showed  himself;  said  "All 
right — no  news  ; "  took  a  little  light  refreshment, 
and  disappeared  again,  as  cheerful  as  ever.  The 
fair  breeze  still  held;  the  captain's  temper  re- 
mained unruffled ;  the  man  at  the  helm  eased  the 
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Vessel,  from  time  to  time,  with  the  most  anxious 
consideration.  Ten  o'clock  came :  the  moon  rose 
and  shone  superbly;  the  nightly  grog  made  its 
appearance  on  the  quarter-deck ;  the  captain  gave 
the  passengers  the  benefit  of  his  company;  and 
still  nothing  happened.  Twenty  minutes  more  of 
suspense  slowly  succeeded  each  other — and  then, 
at  last,  Mr.  Jolly  was  seen  suddenly  to  ascend 
the  cabin  stairs. 

To  the  amazement  of  the  little  group  on  the 
quarter-deck,  the  doctor  held  Mrs.  Drabble,  the 
stewardess,  fast  by  the  arm,  and,  without  taking 
the  slightest  notice  of  the  captain  or  the  passengers, 
placed  her  on  the  nearest  seat  he  could  find.  As 
he  did  this,  his  face  became  visible  in  the  moon- 
light, and  displayed  to  the  startled  spectators  an 
expression  of  blank  consternation. 

"  Compose  yourself,  Mrs.  Drabble,"  said  the 
doctor,  in  tones  of  unmistakable  alarm.  "Keep 
quiet,  and  let  the  air  blow  over  you.  Collect 
yourself,  ma'am — for  Heaven's  sake,  collect  your- 
self!" 

Mrs.  Drabble  made  no  answer.    She  beat  hef 

15—2 
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Lands  vacantly  on  lier  knees,  and  stared  straight 
before  her,  like  a  woman  panic-stricken. 

"  What's  wrong  ? "  asked  the  captain,  setting 
down  his  glass  of  grog  in  dismay.  "Anything 
amiss  with  those  two  unfortunate  women  ? " 

"Nothing,'"  said  the  doctor.  "Both  doing  ad- 
mirably well." 

"  Anything  queer  with  their  babies  ? "  continued 
the  captain.  "  Are  there  more  than  you  bargained 
for,  Jolly  ?     Twins,  for  instance  ? " 

"  No  !  no ! "  replied  Mr.  Jolly,  impatiently.  "  A 
baby  apiece — both  boys — both  in  first-rate  condi- 
tion. Judge  for  yourselves,"  added  the  doctor,  as 
the  two  new  cabin-passengers  tried  their  lungs, 
below,  for  the  first  time,  and  found  that  they 
answered  their  purpose  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner. 

"What  the  devil's  amiss,  then,  with  you  and 
Mrs.  Drabble  ? "  persisted  the  captain,  beginning 
to  lose  his  temper  again. 

"  Mrs.  Drabble  and  I  are  two  innocent  people, 
and  we  have  got  into  the  most  dreadful  scrape 
that  ever  you  heard  of!  "  was  Mr.  Jolly's  startling 
answer. 
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The  captain,  followed  by  Mr.  Purling  and  Mr. 
Sims,  approached  the  doctor  with  looks  of  horror. 
Even  the  man  at  the  wheel  stretched  himself  over 
it  as  far  as  he  could  to  hear  what  was  coming 
next.  The  only  uninterested  person  present  was 
Mr.  Smallchild.  His  time  had  come  round  for 
going  to  sleep  again,  and  he  was  snoring  peace- 
fully, with  his  biscuit  and  bacon  close  beside  him. 

"  Let's  hear  the  worst  of  it  at  once,  Jolly,"  said 
the  captain,  a  little  impatiently. 

The  doctor  paid  no  heed  to  his  request.  His 
whole  attention  was  absorbed  by  Mrs.  Drabble 
"  Are  you  better  now,  ma'am  ? "  he  asked, 
anxiously. 

"  No  better  in  my  mind,"  answered  Mrs.  Drab- 
ble, beginning  to  beat  her  knees  again.  "  Worse, 
if  anything." 

"  Listen  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Jolly,  coaxingly.  "  I'll 
put  the  whole  case  over  again  to  you,  in  a  few 
plain  questions.  You'll  find  it  all  come  back  to 
your  memory,  if  you  only  follow  me  attentively, 
and  if  you  take  time  to  think  and  collect  yourself 
before  you  attempt  to  answer." 

Mrs.  Drabble  bowed  her  head  in  speechless 
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submission — and  listened.  Everybody  else  on  the 
quarter-deck  listened,  except  the  impenetrable  Mr. 
Smallchild. 

"  Now,  ma'am  ! "  said  the  doctor.  "  Our  troubles 
began  in  Mrs.  Heavysides'  cabin,  which  is  situated 
on  the  starboard  side  of  the  ship  ?  " 

"  They  did,  sir,"  replied  Mrs.  Drabble. 

"  Good !  "We  went  backwards  and  forwards, 
an  infinite  number  of  times,  between  Mrs.  Heavy- 
sides  (starboard)  and  Mrs.  Smallchild  (larboard) — 
but  we  found  that  Mrs.  Heavysides,  having  got 
the  start,  kept  it — and  when  I  called  out,  '  Mrs. 
Drabble !  here's  a  chopping  boy  for  you :  come 
and  take  him  !'— I  called  out  starboard,  didn't  IV 

"  Starboard,  sir — I'll  take  my  oath  of  it,"  said 
Mrs.  Drabble. 

"  Good,  again !  '  Here's  a  chopping  boy,'  I  said. 
'  Take  him,  ma'am,  and  make  him  comfortable  in 
the  cradle.'  And  you  took  him,  and  made  him 
comfortable  in  the  cradle,  accordingly  ?  Now, 
where  was  the  cradle  ? " 

"  In  the  main  cabin,  sir,"  replied  Mrs.  Drabble. 
"  Just   so !     In  the  main   cabin,   because   we 
hadn't  got  room  for  it  in  either  of  the  sleeping 
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cabins.  You  put  the  starboard  baby  (otherwise 
Heavy-sides)  in  the  clothes-basket  cradle  in  the 
main  cabin.  Good,  once  more.  How  was  the 
cradle  placed  ? " 

"  Crosswise  to  the  ship,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Drabble. 

"  Crosswise  to  the  ship  ?  That  is  to  say,  with 
one  side  longwise  towards  the  stern  of  the  vessel, 
and  one  side  longwise  towards  the  bows.  Bear 
that  in  mind — and  now  follow  me  a  little  farther. 
No  !  no !  don't  say  you  can't,  and  your  head's  in  a 
whirl.  My  next  question  will  steady  it.  Carry 
your  mind  on  half  an  hour,  Mrs.  Drabble.  At  the 
end  of  half  an  hour,  you  heard  my  voice  again ; 
and  my  voice  called  out — '  Mrs.  Drabble !  here's 
another  chopping  boy  for  you  :  come  and  take 
him ! ' — and  you  came  and  took  him  larboard, 
didn't  you  ? " 

"  Larboard,  sir,  I  don't  deny  it,"  answered  Mrs. 
Drabble. 

"  Better  and  better !  i  Here  is  another  chopping 
boy,'  I  said.  'Take  him,  ma'am,  and  make  him 
comfortable  in  the  cradle,  along  with  number  one.' 
And  you  took  the  larboard  baby  (otherwise  Small- 
child),  and  made  him  comfortable  in  the  cradla 
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along  with  the  starboard  baby  (otherwise  Heavy- 
sides),  accordingly  ?  Now,  what  happened  aftei 
that?" 

"Don't  ask  me,  sir!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Drabble, 
losing  her  self-control,  and  wringing  her  hands 
desperately. 

"  Steady,  ma'am !  I'll  put  it  to  you  as  plain  ag 
print.  Steady  !  and  listen  to  me.  Just  as  you 
had  made  the  larboard  baby  comfortable,  I  had 
occasion  to  send  you  into  the  starboard  (or  Heavy- 
sides)  cabin,  to  fetch  something  which  I  wanted 
in  the  larboard  (or  Smallchild)  cabin  ;  I  kept  you 
there  a  little  while  along  with  me ;  I  left  you,  and 
went  into  the  Heavysides  cabin,  and  called  to  you 
to  bring  me  something  I  wanted  out  of  the  Small- 
child  cabin,  but  before  you  got  half-way  across  the 
main  cabin,  I  said  '  No ;  stop  where  you  are,  and 
I'll  come  to  you ;'  immediately  after  which,  Mrs. 
Smallchild  alarmed  you,  and  you  came  across  to 
me  of  your  own  accord;  and,  thereupon,  I  stopped 
you  in  the  main  cabin,  and  said, '  Mrs.  Drabble, 
your  mind's  getting  confused,  sit  down  and  collect 
your  scattered  intellects  ;'  and  you  sat  down,  and 
tried  to  collect  them  ? " 
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("  And  couldn't,  sir,"  interposed  Mrs.  Drabble, 
parenthetically.     "  Oh,  my  head  !  my  head  ! ") 

— "  And  tried  to  collect  your  scattered  intellects 
and  couldn't  ? "  continued  the  doctor.  "  And  the 
consequence  was,  when  I  came  out  from  the 
Smallchild  cabin  to  see  how  you  were  getting  on, 
I  found  you  with  the  clothes-basket  cradle  hoisted 
up  on  the  cabin  table,  staring  down  at  the  babies 
inside,  with  your  mouth  dropped  open  and  both 
your  hands  twisted  in  your  hair  ?  And  when  I 
said,  '  Anything  wrong  with  either  of  those  two 
fine  boys,  Mrs.  Drabble  V  you  caught  me  by  the 
coat-collar,  and  whispered  in  my  right  ear  these 
words  :  '  Lord  save  us  and  help  us,  Mr.  Jolly,  I've 
confused  the  two  babies  in  my  mind,  and  I  don't 
know  which  is  which ! ' " 

"  And  I  don't  know  now !  "  cried  Mrs.  Drabble, 
hysterically.  "  Oh,  my  head  !  my  head  !  I  don't 
know  now ! " 

"  Captain  Gillop  and  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Joby, 
wheeling  round  and  addressing  his  audience  with 
the  composure  of  sheer  despair,  "  that  is  the  Scrape 
—and,  if  you   ever  heard   of  a   worse  one,  I'll 
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trouble  you  to  compose  this  miserable  woman,  by 
mentioning  it  immediately." 

Captain  Gillop  looked  at  Mr.  Purling  and  Mr. 
Sims.  Mr.  Purling  and  Mr.  Sims  looked  at 
Captain  Gillop.  They  were  all  three  thunder- 
struck— and  no  ■wonder. 

"  Can't  you  throw  any  light  on  it,  Jolly  ? " 
inquired  the  captain,  who  was  the  first  to  recover 
himself. 

"  If  you  knew  what  I  have  had  to  do  below, 
you  wouldn't  ask  me  such  a  question  as  that," 
replied  the  doctor.  "  Eemember  that  I  have  had 
the  lives  of  two  women  and  two  children  to  answer 
for — remember  that  I  have  been  cramped  up  in 
two  small  sleeping- cabins,  with  hardly  room  to 
turn  round  in,  and  just  light  enough  from  two 
miserable  little  lamps  to  see  my  hand  before  me — 
remember  the  professional  difficulties  of  the  situa- 
tion, the  ship  rolling  about  under  me  all  the  while, 
and  the  stewardess  to  compose  into  the  bargain; — 
bear  all  that  in  mind,  will  you,  and  then  tell  me 
how  much  spare  time  I  had  on  my  hands  for 
comparing  two  boys  together  inch  by  inch — two 
boys  born  at  night,  within  half  an  hour  of  each 
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other,  on  board  a  ship  at  sea.  Ha !  ha !  I  only 
wonder  the  mothers  and  the  boys  and  the  doctor 
are  all  five  of  them  alive  to  tell  the  story ! " 

"  No  marks  on  one  or  other  of  them,  that 
happened  to  catch  your  eye  ?  "  ashed  Mr.  Sims. 

"  They  must  have  been  strongish  marks  to  catch 
my  eye  in  the  light  I  had  to  work  by,  and  in  the 
professional  difficulties  I  had  to  grapple  with," 
said  the  doctor.  "  I  saw  they  were  both  straight, 
well-formed  children — and  that's  all  I  saw  ! " 

"Are  their  infant  features  sufficiently  deve- 
loped to  indicate  a  family  likeness  ? "  inquired 
Mr.  Purling.  "  Should  you  say  they  took  after 
their  fathers  or  their  mothers  ? " 

"  Both  of  them  have  light  eyes,  and  light  hair — < 
such  as  it  is,"  replied  Mr.  Jolly,  doggedly. 
"  Judge  for  yourself." 

"  Mr.  Smallchdd  has  light  eyes  and  light  hair," 
remarked  Mr.  Sims. 

"And  Simon  Heavysides  has  light  eyes  and 
light  hair,"  rejoined  Mr.  Purling. 

"I  should  recommend  waking  Mr.  Smallchild, 
and  sending  for  Heavysides,  and  letting  the  two 
fathers  toss  up  for  it,"  suggested  Mr.  Sims. 
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"  The  parental  feeling  is  not  to  be  trifled  with  in 
that  heartless  manner,"  retorted  Mr.  Purling.  "  I 
should  recommend  trying  the  Voice  of  Nature." 

"  "What  may  that  be,  sir  V  inquired  Captain 
Gillop,  with  great  curiosity. 

"  The  maternal  instinct,"  replied  Mr.  Purling. 
"The  mother's  intuitive  knowledge  of  her  own 
child." 

"  Ay,  ay !"  said  the  captain.  "  Well  thought  of. 
What  do  you  say,  Jolly,  to  the  Voice  of  Nature  ?" 

The  doctor  held  up  his  hand  impatiently.  He 
was  engaged  in  resuming  the  effort  to  rouse  Mrs. 
Drabble's  memory  by  a  system  of  amateur  cross- 
examination,  with  the  unsatisfactory  result  of  con- 
fusing her  more  hopelessly  than  ever. 

Could  she  put  the  cradle  back,  in  her  own 
mind,  into  its  original  position  ?  No.  Could  she 
remember  whether  she  laid  the  starboard  baby 
(otherwise  Heavysides)  on  the  side  of  the  cradle 
nearest  the  stern  of  the  ship,  or  nearest  the  bows  ? 
No.  Could  she  remember  any  better  about  the 
larboard  baby  (otherwise  Smallchild)  ?  No.  Why 
did  she  move  the  cradle  on  to  the  cabin  table,  and 
so  bewilder  herself  additionally,  when  she   was 
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puzzled  already  ?  Because  it  came  over  her,  on  a 
sudden,  that  she  had  forgotten,  in  the  dreadful 
confusion  of  the  time,  which  was  which  ;  and  of 
course  she  wanted  to  look  closer  at  them,  and  see ; 
and  she  couldn't  see ;  and  to  her  dying  day  she 
should  never  forgive  herself;  and  let  them  throw 
her  overboard,  for  a  miserable  wretch,  if  they 
liked, — and  so  on,  till  the  persevering  doctor  was 
wearied  out  at  last,  and  gave  up  Mrs.  Drabble, 
and  gave  up,  with  her,  the  whole  case. 

"  I  see  nothing  for  it  but  the  Voice  of  Nature," 
said  the  captain,  holding  fast  to  Mr.  Purling's 
idea.     "  Try  it,  Jolly — you  can  but  try  it." 

"  Something  must  be  done,"  said  the  doctor.  "  I 
can't  leave  the  women  alone  any  longer ;  and  the 
moment  I  get  below  they  will  both  ask  for  their 
babies.  Wait  here,  till  you're  fit  to  be  seen,  Mrs. 
Drabble,  and  then  follow  me.  Voice  of  Nature  !' 
added  Mr.  Jolly,  contemptuously,  as  he  descended 
the  cabin  stairs.  "  Oh  yes,  I'll  try  it — much  good 
the  Voice  of  Nature  will  do  us,  gentlemen.  You 
shall  judge  for  yourselves." 

Favoured  by  the  night,  Mr.  Jolly  cunningly 
turned  down  the  dim  lamps  in  the  sleeping  cabins 
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to  a  mere  glimmer,  on  the  pretext  that  the  light 
was  bad  for  his  patients'  eyes.  He  then  took  up 
the  first  of  the  two  unlucky  babies  that  came  to 
hand,  marked  the  clothes  in  which  it  was  wrapped 
with  a  blot  of  ink,  and  carried  it  in  to  Mrs.  Small- 
child,  choosing  her  cabin  merely  because  he 
happened  to  be  nearest  to  it.  The  second  baby 
(distinguished  by  having  no  mark)  was  taken  by 
Mrs.  Drabble  to  Mrs.  Heavysides.  For  a  certain 
time,  the  two  mothers  and  the  two  babies  were 
left  together.  They  were  then  separated  again 
by  medical  order;  and  were  afterwards  reunited, 
with  the  difference  that  the  marked  baby  went  on 
this  occasion  to  Mrs.  Heavysides,  and  the  un- 
marked baby  to  Mrs.  Smallchild — the  result,  in 
the  obscurity  of  the  sleeping  cabins,  proving  to  be 
that  one  baby  did  just  as  well  as  the  other,  and 
that  the  Voice  of  Nature  was  (as  Mr.  Jolly  had 
predicted)  totally  incompetent  to  settle  the  exist- 
ing difficulty. 

"While  night  serves  us,  Captain  Gillop,  we 
shall  do  very  well,"  said  the  doctor,  after  he  had 
duly  reported  the  failure  of  Mr.  Purling's  sug- 
gested experiment.     "But  when  morning  comes 
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and   daylight   shows  the   difference  between  the 
children,  we  must  be  prepared  with  a  course  of 
some  kind.     If  the  two  mothers,  below,  get  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  the  case  as  it  really  stands, 
the  nervous  shock  of  the  discovery  may  do  dread- 
ful mischief.     They  must  be  kept  deceived,  in  the 
interests  of  their  own  health.     We  must  choose  a 
baby  for  each  of  them  when  to-morrow  comes, 
and  then  hold  to  the  choice,  till  the  mothers  are 
well  and  up  again.     The  question  is,  who's  to  take 
the    responsibility  ?      I    don't    usually    stick   at 
trifles — but  I  candidly  admit  that  I'm  afraid  of  it." 
"  I   decline   meddling  in   the   matter,    on  the 
ground  that  I  am  a  perfect  stranger,"  said  Mr. 
Sims. 

"  And  I  object  to  interfere  from  precisely  similar 
motives,"  added  Mr.  Purling ;  agreeing  for  the  first 
time  with  a  proposition  that  emanated  from  his 
natural  enemy  all  through  the  voyage. 

"Wait  a  minute,  gentlemen,"  said  Captain 
Gillop.  "I've  got  this  difficult  matter,  as  I  think, 
in  its  right  bearings.  We  must  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it  to  the  husbands,  and  let  them  take 
the  responsibility." 
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"  I  believe  they  won't  accept  it,"  observed  Me, 

Sims. 

"  And  I  believe  tliey  will,"  asserted  Mr.  Purling, 
relapsing  into  his  old  habits. 

"  If  they  won't,"  said  the  captain,  firmly,  "  I'm 
master  on  board  this  ship — and,  as  sure  as  my 
name  is  Thomas  Gillop,  I'll  take  the  responsi- 
bility r 

This  courageous  declaration  settled  all  difficul- 
ties for  the  time  being ;  and  a  council  was  held  to 
decide  on  future  proceedings.  It  was  resolved  to 
remain  passive  until  the  next  morning,  on  the  last 
faint  chance  that  a  few  hoars'  sleep  might  compose 
Mrs.  Drabble's  bewildered  memory.  The  babies 
were  to  be  moved  into  the  main  cabin  before  the 
daylight  grew  bright — or,  in  other  words,  before 
Mrs.  Smallchild  or  Mrs.  Heavysides  could  identify 
the  infant  who  had  passed  the  night  with  her. 
The  doctor  and  the  captain  were  to  be  assisted  by 
Mr.  Purling,  Mr.  Sims,  and  the  first  mate,  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  witnesses :  and  the  assembly  so  constituted 
was  to  meet,  in  consideration  of  the  emergency  of 
the  case,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  punctually. 

At  six  o'clock,  accordingly,  with  the  weather 
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fine,  and  the  wind  still  fair,  the  proceedings  began 
Tor  the  last  time  Mr.  Jolly  cross-examined  Mrs. 
Drabble,  assisted  by  the  captain,  and  supervised 
by  the  witnesses.  Nothing  whatever  was  elicited 
from  the  unfortunate  stewardess.  The  doctor  pro- 
nounced  her  confusion  to  be  chronic,  and  thq 
captain  and  the-  witnesses  unanimously  agreed 
with  him. 

The  next  experiment  tried  was  tho  revelation  of 
the  true  state  of  the  case  to  the  husbands. 

Mr.  Smallchild  happened,  on  this  occasion,  to  be 
"  squaring  his  accounts  "  for  the  morning ;  and  the 
first  articulate  words  which  escaped  him  in  reply 
to  the  disclosure,  were:  "Devilled  biscuit  and 
anchovy  paste."  Further  perseverance  merely 
elicited  an  impatient  request  that  they  would 
"  pitch  him  overboard  at  once,  and  the  two  babies 
along  with  him."  Serious  remonstrance  was  tried 
next,  with  no  better  effect,  "  Settle  it  how  you, 
like,"  said  Mr.  Smallchild,  faintly.  "  Do  you  leava 
it  to  me,  sir,  as  commander  of  this  vessel  V  asked 
Captain  Gill  op.  (No  answer.)  "  Nod  your  head, 
sir,  if  you  can't  speak."  Mr.  Smallchild  nodded 
his  head  round  wise  on  his  pillow — and  fell  asleep. 

lti 
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"  Does  that  count  for  leave  to  me  to  act  ?"  asked 
Captain  Gillop  of  the  witnesses.  And  the  witnesses 
answered,  decidedly,  "  Yes." 

The  ceremony  was  then  repeated  with  Simon 
Heavysides,  who  responded,  as  became  so  intelli- 
gent a  man,  with  a  proposal  of  his  own  for  solving 
the  difficulty. 

"  Captain  GUlop  and  gentlemen,"  said  the  car- 
penter, with  fluent  and  melancholy  politeness,  "  I 
should  wish  to  consider  Mr.  Smallchild  before 
myself  in  this  matter.  I  am  quite  willing  to  part 
with  my  baby  (whichever  he  is) ;  and  I  respect- 
fully propose  that  Mr.  Smallchild  should  take  both 
the  children,  and  so  make  quite  sure  that  he  has 
really  got  possession  of  his  own  son." 

The  only  immediate  objection  to  this  ingenious 
proposition  was  started  by  the  doctor;  who  sar- 
castically inquired  of  Simon  "what  he  thought 
Mrs.  Heavysides  would  say  to  it  ?"  The  carpenter 
confessed  that  this  consideration  had  escaped  him ; 
and  that  Mrs.  Heavysides  was  only  too  likely  to 
be  an  irremovable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  pro- 
posed arrangement.  The  witnesses  all  thought  so 
too  ;  and  Hcavyskles  and  his  idea  were  dismissec] 
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together,  after  Simon  had  first  gratefully  expressed 
his  entire  readiness  to  leave  it  all  to  the  captain, 
"  Very  well,  gentlemen,"  said  Captain  Gillop. 
"  As  commander  on  board,  I  reckon  next  after  the 
husbands  in  the  matter  of  responsibility.     I  have 
considered  this  difficulty  in  all  its  bearings — and 
I'm  prepared  to  deal  with  it.   The  Voice  of  Nature 
(which  you  proposed,  Mr.  Purling)  has  been  found 
to  fail.   The  tossing  up  for  it  (which  you  proposed, 
Mr.    Sims)   doesn't    square    altogether   with   my 
notions  of  what's  right  in  a  very  serious  business. 
No,   sir !   I've  got  my  own  plan ;  and  I'm  now 
about  to  try  it.     Follow  me  below,  gentlemen,  to 
the  steward's  pantry." 

The  witnesses  looked  round  on  one  another  in 
the  profoundest  astonishment — and  followed. 

"  Pickerel,"  said  the  captain,  addressing  the 
steward,  "  bring  out  the  scales." 

The  scales  were  of  the  ordinary  kitchen  sort, 
with  a  tin  tray,  on  one  side,  to  hold  the  commodity 
to  be  weighed,  and  a  stout  iron  slab  on  the  other, 
to  support  the  weights.  Pickerel  placed  these 
scales  upon  a  neat  little  pantry  table,  fitted  on  the 
ball-and-socket  principle,  so  as  to  gave  the  break* 
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iig  of  crockery  by  swinging  with  the  motion  of 
the  ship. 

"  Tut  a  clean  duster  in  the  tray,"  said  the  cap- 
tain. "  Doctor,"  he  continued,  when  this  had 
'lecn  done,  "shut the  doors  of  the  sleeping- berths 
(for  fear  of  the  women  hearing  anything) ;  and 
oblige  me  by  bringing  those  two  babies  in 
here." 

"Oh,  sir!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Drabble,  who  had 
been  peeping  guiltily  into  the  pantry — "  oh,  don't 
hurt  the  little  dears  !  If  anybody  suffers,  let  it 
be  me !" 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  if  you  please,  ma'am,"  said 
the  captain.  "And  keep  the  secret  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, if  you  wish  to  keep  your  place.  If  the 
ladies  ask  for  their  children,  say  they  will  have 
them  in  ten  minutes'  time." 

The  doctor  came  in,  and  set  down  the  clothes- 
basket  cradle  on  the  pantry  floor.  Captain  Gillop 
immediately  put  on  his  spectacles,  and  closely 
examined  the  two  unconscious  innocents  who  lay 
beneath  him. 

"  Six  of  one,  and  half-a-dozen  of  the  other,"  said 
the  captain.     "I  don't  see  any  difference  between 
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tliem.  Wait  a  bit,  though !  Yes,  I  do.  One's  a 
bald  baby.  Very  good.  We'll  begin  with  that 
one.  Doctor,  strip  the  bald  baby,  and  put  him  in 
the  scales." 

The  bald  baby  protested — in  his  own  language 
— but  in  vain.  In  two  minutes  he  was  flat  on 
his  back  in  the  tin  tray,  with  the  clean  dustei 
under  him  to  take  the  chill  off. 

"  Weigh  him  accurately,  Pickerel,"  continued 
the  captain.  "  Weigh  him,  if  necessary,  to  an 
eighth  of  an  ounce.  Gentlemen  !  watch  this  pro- 
ceeding closely :  it's  a  very  important  one." 

While  the  steward  was  weighing  and  the 
witnesses  were  watching,  Captain  Gillop  asked  his 
first  mate  for  the  log-book  of  the  ship,  and  for  pen 
and  ink. 

"  How  much,  Pickerel  ? "  asked  the  captain, 
opening  the  book. 

"  Seven  pounds,  one  ounce,  and  a  quarter," 
answered  the  steward. 

"  Eight,  gentlemen  ? ''  pursued  the  captain. 

"  Quite  right,"  said  the  witnesses. 

"Bald  child — distinguished  as  Xumber  One — 
weight,  seven  pounds,  one  ounce,  and  a  quarter 
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(avoirdupois),"  repeated  the  captain  writing  down 
the  entry  in  the  log-book.  "  Very  good.  We'll 
put  the  bald  baby  back  now,  doctor ;  and  try  the 
hairy  one  next." 

The  hairy  one  protested — also  in  his  own  lan- 
guage— and  also  in  vain. 

"  How  much,  Pickerel  ? "  asked  the  captain. 

"  Six    pounds,    fourteen    ounces,    and    three- 
quarters,"  replied  the  steward. 

"  Eight,  gentlemen  ? "  inquired  the  captain. 

"  Quite  right,"  answered  the  witnesses. 

"Hairy  child — distinguished  as  Number  Two — 
weight,  six  pounds,  fourteen  ounces,  and  three- 
quarters  (avoirdupois),"  repeated,  and  wrote,  the 
captain.  "  Much  obliged  to  you,  Jolly — that  will 
do.  When  you  have  got  the  other  baby  back  in 
the  cradle,  tell  Mrs.  Drabble  neither  of  them  must 
be  taken  out  of  it,  till  further  orders ;  and  then  be 
so  good  as  to  join  me  and  these  gentlemen  on 
deck.  If  anything  of  a  discussion  rises  up  among 
us,  we  won't  run  the  risk  of  being  heard  in  the 
sleeping -berths."  With  these  words  Captain 
Gillop  led  the  way  on  deck,  and  the  first  rnatu 
followed  with  the  log-book  and  the  pen  and  ink. 
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"  Now,  gentlemen/'  began  the  captain,  when  the 
doctor  had  joined  the  assembly,  "my  first  mate 
will  open  these  proceedings  by  reading  from  the 
log  a  statement  which  I  have  written  myself, 
respecting  this  business,  from  beginning  to  end. 
If  yon  find  it  all  equally  correct  with  the  state- 
ment of  what  the  two  children  weigh,  I'll  trouble 
you  to  sign  it,  in  your  quality  of  witnesses,  on  the 
spot." 

The  hrst  mate  read  the  narrative,  and  the 
witnesses  signed  it,  as  perfectly  correct.  Captain 
Gillop  then  cleared  his  throat,  and  addressed  his 
expectant  audience  in  these  words  : — 

"You'll  all  agree  with  me,  gentlemen,  that 
justice  is  justice  ;  and  that  like  must  to  like. 
Here's  my  ship  of  five  hundred  tons,  fitted  with 
her  spars  accordingly.  Say,  she's  a  schooner  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  the  veriest  landsmen 
among  you,  in  that  case,  wouldn't  put  such  masts 
as  these  into  her.  Say,  on  the  other  hand,  she's 
an  Indiaman  of  a  thousand  tons,  would  our  spars 
(excellent  good  sticks  as  they  are,  gentlemen) 
be  suitable  for  a  vessel  of  that  capacity  ?  Cer- 
tainly not     A  schooner's   spars  to  a  schooner. 
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and  a  ship's  spars  to  a  ship,  in  fit  and  fair  pro 
portion." 

Here  the  captain  paused,  to  let  the  opening  of 
his  speech  sink  well  into  the  minds  of  the  audience. 
The  audience  encouraged  him  with  the  parlia- 
mentary cry  of  "  Hear !  hear ! "  The  captain  went 
on  : — 

"  In  the  serious  difficulty  which  now  besets  us, 
gentlemen,  I  take  my  stand  on  the  principle  which 
I  have  just  stated  to  you.  And  my  decision  is  as 
follows : — Let  us  give  the  heaviest  of  the  two 
babies  to  the  heaviest  of  the  two  wemen  ;  and  let 
the  lightest  then  fall,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  the 
other.  In  a  week's  time,  if  this  \»reather  holds,  we 
shall  all  (please  God)  be  in  port ;  and  if  there's  a 
better  way  out  of  this  mess  than  my  way,  the 
parsons  and  lawyers  ashore  may  find  it,  and 
welcome." 

With  those  words  the  captain  closed  his  oration 
and  the  assembled  council  immediately  sanctioned 
the  proposal   submitted   to   them,  with    all  the 
unanimity  of  men  who  had  no  idea  of  their  own 
to  set  up  in  opposition. 

Mr.   Jolly   was   next   requested   (as   the   only 
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available  authority)  to  settle  the  question  of 
weight  between  Mrs.  Smallchild  and  Mrs.  Heavy- 
sides,  and  decided  it,  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, in  favour  of  the  carpenter's  wife,  on  the 
indisputable  ground  that  she  was  the  tallest  and 
stoutest  woman  of  the  two.  Thereupon,  the  bald 
baby,  "  distinguished  as  Number  One,"  was  taken 
into  Mrs.  Heavysides'  cabin;  and  the  hairy  baby, 
"  distinguished  as  Number  Two,"  was  accorded  to 
Mrs.  Smallchild;  the  Voice  of  Nature,  neither  in 
the  one  case  nor  in  the  other,  raising  the  slightest 
objection  to  the  captain's  principle  of  distribution. 
Before  seven  o'clock,  Mr.  Jolly  reported  that  the 
mothers  and  sons,  larboard  and  starboard,  were  as 
happy  and  comfortable  as  any  four  people  on 
board  ship  could  possibly  wish  to  be;  and  the 
captain  thereupon  dismissed  the  council  with  these 
parting  remarks : 

"  We'll  get  the  studding-sails  on  the  ship  now, 
gentlemen,  and  make  the  best  of  our  way  to  port. 
Breakfast,  Pickerel,  in  half-an-hour,  and  plenty  of 
it !  I  doubt  if  that  unfortunate  Mrs.  Drabble  has 
heard  the  last  of  this  business  yet.  We  must  all 
lend  a  hand,  gentlemen,  and  pull  her  through  if 
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we  can.  In  other  respects,  the  job's  over,  so  far 
as  we  are  concerned ;  and  the  parsons  and  lawyers 
must  settle  it  ashore." 

The  parsons  and  the  lawyers  did  nothing  of  the 
sort,  for  the  plain  reason  that  nothing  was  to  be 
done.  In  ten  days  the  ship  was  in  port,  and  the 
news  was  broken  to  the  two  mothers.  Each  one 
of  the  two  adored  her  baby,  after  ten  days'  expe- 
rience of  it — and  each  one  of  the  two  was  in  Mrs. 
Drabble's  condition  of  not  knowing  which  was 
which. 

Every  test  was  tried.  Eirst,  the  test  by  the 
doctor,  who  only  repeated  what  he  had  told  the 
captain.  Secondly,  the  test  by  personal  resem- 
blance ;  which  failed  in  consequence  of  the  light 
hair,  blue  eyes,  and  Eoman  noses,  shared  in  com- 
mon by  the  fathers,  and  the  light  hair,  blue 
eyes,  and  no  noses  worth  mentioning,  shared  in 
common  by  the  children.  Thirdly,  the  test  of 
Mrs.  Drabble,  which  began  and  ended  in  fierce 
talking  on  one  side,  and  floods  of  tears  on  the 
other.  Fourthly,  the  test  by  legal  decision, 
which  broke  down  through    the  total  absence  of 
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any  instructions  for  the  law  to  act  on.  Fifthly, 
and  lastly,  the  test  by  appeal  to  the  hushands, 
which  fell  to  the  ground  in  consequence  of  the 
husbands  knowing  nothing  about  the  matter  in 
hand.  The  captain's  barbarous  test  by  weight 
remained  the  test  still  —  and  here  am  I,  a  man 
of  the  lower  order,  without  a  penny  to  bless 
myself  with,  in  consequence. 

Yes !  I  was  the  bald  baby  of  that  memorable 
period.  My  excess  in  weight  settled  my  destiny 
in  life.  The  fathers  and  mothers  on  either  side 
kept  the  babies  according  to  the  captain's  prin- 
ciple of  distribution,  in  despair  of  knowing  what 
else  to  do.  Mr.  Smallchild — who  was  sharp 
enough,  when  not  sea-sick  —  made  his  fortune. 
Simon  Heavysides  persisted  in  increasing  his 
family,  and  died  in  the  workhouse. 

Judge  for  yourself  (as  Mr.  Jolly  might  say)  how 
the  two  boys  born  at  sea  have  fared  in  after-life. 
I,  the  bald  baby,  have  seen  nothing  of  the  hairy 
baby  for  years  past.  He  may  be  short,  like  Mr. 
Smallchild — but  I  happen  to  know  that  be  is 
wonderfully  like  Heavysides,  deceased,  in  the  face. 
1  may  be  tall  like  the  carpenter — but  I  have  the 
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Smallchild  eyes,  hair,  and  expression,  notwith- 
standing. Make  what  you  can  of  that !  You  wil] 
find  it  come  in  the  end  to  the  same  thing.  Small- 
child,  junior,  prospers  in  the  world,  because  he 
weighed  six  pounds,  fourteen  ounces,  and  three- 
quarters.  Heavysides,  junior,  fails  in  the  world, 
because  he  weighed  seven  pounds,  one  ounce,  and 
a  quarter.  Such  is  destiny,  and  such  is  life.  I'll 
never  forgive  my  destiny  as  long  as  I  live.  There 
is  my  grievance.     I  wish  you  good  morning. 
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SOUNDED  ON  FACT& 


CHAPTEE  I. 

One  fine  morning,  more  than  three  months  since, 
you  were  riding  with  your  brother,  Miss  Anstell, 
in  Hyde  Park.  It  was  a  hot  day,  and  you  had 
allowed  your  horses  to  fall  into  a  walking  pace. 
As  you  passed  the  railing  on  the  right-hand  side, 
near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  lake  in  the  park, 
neither  you  nor  your  brother  noticed  a  solitary 
woman  loitering  on  the  footpath  to  look  at  the 
riders  as  they  went  by. 

The  solitary  woman  was  my  old  nurse,  Nancy 
Connell.  And  these  were  the  words  she  heard 
exchanged  between  you  and  your  brother  as  you 
slowly  passed  her : — 

Your  brother  said,  "  Is  it  true  that  Mary  Brading 
and  her  husband  have  gone  to  America  ?" 

You  laughed,  as  if  the  question  ajnused  you, 
and  answered,  "Quite  pnip" 
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"  How  long  will  they  be  away  ?"  your  brother 
asked  next. 

"As  long  as  they  live,"  you  answered,  with 
another  laucrh. 

Ey  this  time  you  bad  passed  beyond  Nancy 
Connell's  hearing,  She  owns  to  having  followed 
your  horses  a  few  steps,  to  hear  what  was  said 
next.  She  looked  particularly  at  your  brother. 
Tie  took  your  reply  seriously;  he  seemed  to  be 
quite  astonished  by  it. 

"  Leave  England  and  settle  in  America !"  he 
exclaimed.     "  "Why  should  they  do  that  ?" 

"  Who  can  tell  why  ?"  you  answered.  "  Mary 
trading's  husband  is  maJ,  and  Mary  trading 
herself  is  not  much  better." 

You  touched  your  horse  with  the  whip,  and  in 
a  moment  more  you  and  your  brother  were  out  of 
my  old  nurse's  hearing.  She  wrote  and  told  me 
what  I  here  tell  you,  by  a  recent  mail.  I  have 
been  thinking  of  those  last  words  of  yours,  in  my 
leisure  hours,  more  seriously  than  you  would 
suppose.  The  end  of  it  is  that  I  take  up  my  pen, 
on  behalf  of  my  husband  and  myself,  to  tell  you 
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the  story  of  our  marriage,  and  the  reason  for  our 
emigration  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

It  matters  little  or  nothing  to  him  or  to  ma 
whether  our  friends  in  general  think  us  both  mad 
or  not.     Their  opinions,  hostile  or  favourable,  are 
of  no  sort  of  importance  to  us.    But  you  are  an 
exception  to  the  rule.     In  bygone  days  at  school 
we  were  fast  and  firm  friends ;  and — what  weighs 
with  me  even  more  than  this — you  were  heartily 
loved  and  admired  by  my  dear  mother.     She 
spoke  of  you  tenderly  on  her  death-bed.    Events 
have  separated  us  of  late  years.    But  I  cannot 
forget  the  old  times  ;  and  I  cannot  feel  indifferent 
to  your  opinion  of  me  and  of  my  husband,  though  an 
ocean  does  separate  us,  and  though  we  are  never 
likely  to  look  on  one  another  again.     It  is  very 
foolish  of  me,  I  daresay,  to  take  seriously  to  hearfe 
what  you  said  in  one  of  your  thoughtless  momenta, 
I  can  only  plead  in  excuse  that  I  have  gona 
through  a  great  deal  of  suffering,  and  that  I  waa 
always  (as  you  may  remember)  a  person  of  sen- 
sitive   temperament,    easily    excited  and    easily 
depressed. 

Enough  of  this.     Do  me  the  last  favour  I  shall 
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ever  ask  of  you.  Bead  what  follows,  and  judge 
for  yourself  whether  my  husband  and  I  are  quite 
so  mad  as  you  were  disposed  to  think  us  when 
Nancy  Connell  heard  you  talking  to  your  brother 
in  Hyde  Park. 
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CHAPTEE  II. 

It  is  now  more  than  a  year  since  I  went  to  East- 
bourne, on  the  coast  of  Susses,  with  my  father  and 
mv  brother  James. 

My  brother  had  then,  as  we  hoped,  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  a  fall  in  the  hunting-field.  He 
complained,  however,  at  times,  of  pain  in  his  head; 
and  the  doctors  advised  us  to  try  the  sea  air.  We 
removed  to  Eastbourne,  without  a  suspicion  of  the 
serious  nature  of  the  injury  that  he  had  received. 
Eor  a  few  days  all  went  well.  We  liked  the 
place  ;  the  air  agreed  with  us ;  and  we  determined 
to  prolong  our  residence  for  some  weeks  to  come. 

On  our  sixth  day  at  the  seaside — a  memorable 
day  to  me,  for  reasons  which  you  have  still  to 
hear — my  brother  complained   again  of  the   old 
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try  what  exercise  would  do  towards  relieving  him. 
We  walked  through  the  town  to  the  fort  at  one 
end  of  it,  and  then  followed  a  footpath  running  by 
the  side  of  the  sea,  over  a  dreary  waste  of  shingle, 
bounded  at  its  inland  extremity  by  the  road  to 
Hastings  and  by  the  marshy  country  beyond. 

We  had  left  the  fort  at  some  little  distance 
behind  us.  I  was  walking  in  front,  and  James 
was  following  me.  He  was  talking  as  quietly  as 
usual — when  he  suddenly  stopped  in  the  middle  of 
a  sentence.  I  turned  round  in  surprise,  and  dis- 
covered my  brother  prostrate  on  the  path,  in 
convulsions  terrible  to  see. 

It  was  the  first  epileptic  fit  I  had  ever  wit- 
nessed. My  presence  of  mind  entirely  deserted 
me.  I  could  only  wring  my  hands  in  horror,  and 
scream  for  help.  No  one  appeared  either  from  the 
direction  of  the  fort,  or  of  the  high  road.  I  was 
too  far  off,  I  suppose,  to  make  myself  heard. 
Looking  ahead  of  me  along  the  path,  I  discovered, 
to  my  infinite  relief,  the  figure  of  a  man  running 
towards  me.  As  he  came  nearer,  I  saw  that  he 
was  unmistakably  a  gentleman — young,  and  eager 
to  be  of  service  to  me. 
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"  Pray  compose  yourself,"  lie  said,  after  a  look 
at  my  brother.  "  It  is  very  dreadful  to  see,  but  it 
is  not  dangerous.  We  must  wait  until  the  con- 
vulsions are  over,  and  then  I  can  help  you." 

He  seemed  to  know  so  much  about  it  that  I 
thought  he  might  be  a  medical  man.  I  put  the 
question  to  him  plainly. 

He  coloured,  and  looked  a  little  confused. 

"  I  am  not  a  doctor,"  he  said.  "  I  happen  to 
have  seen  persons  afflicted  with  epilepsy;  and  I 
have  heard  medical  men  say  it  is  useless  to  inter- 
fere until  the  fit  is  over.  See  !"  he  added.  "  Your 
brother  is  quieter  already.  He  will  soon  feel  a 
sense  of  relief  which  will  more  than  compensate 
him  for  what  he  has  suffered.  I  will  help  him  to 
get  to  the  fort,  and,  once  there,  we  can  send  for  a 
carriage  to  take  him  home." 

In  five  minutes  more  we  were  on  our  way  to 
the  fort;  the  stranger  supporting  my  brother  as 
attentively  and  tenderly  as  if  he  had  been  an  old 
friend.  When  the  carriage  had  been  obtained,  he 
insisted  on  accompanying  us  to  our  own  door,  on 
the  chance  that  his  services  might  still  be  of  some 
use.     He  left  us,  asking  permission  to  call  ancl 
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inquire  after  James's  health  the  next  day.  A 
more  modest,  gentle,  and  unassuming  person  T 
never  met  with.  He  not  only  excited  my  warmest 
gratitude;  he  interested  me  at  my  first  meeting 
with  him. 

I  lay  some  stress  on  the  impression  which  this 
young  man  produced  on  me — why,  you  will  soon 
find  out. 

The  next  day  the  stranger  paid  his  promised 
visit  of  inquiry.  His  card,  which  he  sent  upstairs, 
informed  us  that  his  name  was  Roland  Cameron. 
My  father — who  is  not  easily  pleased — took  a 
liking  to  him  at  once.  His  visit  was  prolonged, 
at  our  request.  He  said  just  enough  about  himself 
to  satisfy  us  that  we  were  receiving  a  person  who 
was  at  least  of  equal  rank  with  ourselves.  Born 
in  England,  of  a  Scotch  family,  he  had  lost  both 
his  parents.  Not  long  since,  he  had  inherited  a 
fortune  from  one  of  his  uncles.  It  struck  us  as  a 
little  strange  that  he  spoke  of  this  fortune  with  a 
marked  change  to  melancholy  in  his  voice  and 
his  manner.  The  subject  was,  for  some  incon- 
ceivable reason,  evidently  distasteful  to  him. 
Rich  as  he  was,  he  acknowledged  that  he  led  a 
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simple  and  solitary  life.     He  had  little  taste  for 
society,  and  no  sympathies  in  common  with  the 
average  young  men  of  his  age.     But  he  had  his 
own  harmless  pleasures  and  occupations ;  and  past 
sorrow  and  suffering  had  taught  him  not  to  expect 
too  much  from  life.     All  this  was  said  modestly, 
with  a  winning  charm  of  look  and  voice  which 
indescribably    attracted    me.     His  personal  ap- 
pearance aided  the  favourable  impression  which 
his  manner  and  his  conversation  produced.     He 
was  of  the  middle  height,  lightly  and  firmly  built ; 
his  complexion  pale  ;  his  hands  and  feet  small  and 
finely  shaped;  his  brown  hair  curling  naturally; 
his  eyes  large  and  dark,  with  an  occasional  inde- 
cision in  their  expression  which  was  far  from 
being  an  objection  to  them,  to  my  taste.     It 
seemed  to  harmonize  with  an  occasional  indecision 
in  his  talk ;  proceeding,  as  I  was  inclined  to  think, 
from    some    passing  confusion    in  his  thoughts 
which  it  always  cost  him  a  little  effort  to  discipline 
and  overcome.     Does  it  surprise  you  to  find  how 
closely  I  observed  a  man  who  was  only  a  chance 
acquaintance,  at  my  first  interview  with  him  ?  or 
do  your  suspicions  enlighten  you,  and  do  you  say 
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to  yourself,  She  has  fallen  in  love  with  Mr. 
Eoland  Cameron  at  first  sight  ?  I  may  plead  in 
my  own  defence,  that  I  was  not  quite  romantic 
enough  to  go  that  length.  But  I  own  I  waited 
for  his  next  visit  with  an  impatience  which  was 
new  to  me  in  my  experience  of  my  sober  self. 
And,  worse  still,  when  the  day  came,  I  changed 
my  dress  three  times,  before  my  newly-developed 
vanity  was  satisfied  with  the  picture  which  the 
looking-glass  presented  to  me  of  myself. 

In  a  fortnight  more,  my  father  and  my  brother 
began  to  look  on  the  daily  companionship  of  our 
new  friend  as  one  of  the  settled  institutions  of 
their  lives.  In  a  fortnight  more,  Mr.  Eoland 
Cameron  and  I — though  we  neither  of  us  ven- 
tured to  acknowledge  it — were  as  devotedly  in 
love  with  each  other  as  two  young  people  could 
well  be.  Ah,  what  a  delightful  time  it  was  !  and 
how  cruelly  soon  our  happiness  came  to  an  end ! 

During  the  brief  interval  which  I  have  just 
described,  I  observed  certain  peculiarities  in 
Eoland  Cameron's  conduct,  which  perplexed  and 
troubled  me  when  my  mind  was  busy  with  him  in 
my  lonely  moments. 
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For  instance,  he  was  subject  to  the  strangest 
lapses  into  silence,  when  he  and  I  were  talking 
together.  At  these  times,  his  eyes  assumed  a 
weary  absent  look,  and  his  mind  seemed  to  wander 
away — far  from  the  conversation,  and  far  from  me. 
He  was  perfectly  unaware  of  his  own  infirmity;  he 
fell  into  it  unconsciously,  and  came  out  of  it  uncon- 
sciously. If  I  noticed  that  he  had  not  been 
attending  to  me,  or  if  I  asked  why  he  had  been 
silent,  he  was  completely  at  a  loss  to  comprehend 
what  I  meant:  I  puzzled  and  distressed  him. 
What  he  was  thinking  of  in  these  pauses  of 
silence,  it  was  impossible  to  guess.  His  face,  at 
other  times  singularly  mobile  and  expressive, 
became  almost  a  perfect  blank.  Had  he  suffered 
some  terrible  shock,  at  some  past  period  of  his  life  ? 
and  had  his  mind  never  quite  recovered  it  ?  I 
longed  to  ask  him  the  question,  and  yet  I  shrank 
from  doing  it,  I  was  so  sadly  afraid  of  distressing 
him :  or  to  put  it  in  plainer  words,  I  was  so  truly 
and  so  tenderly  fond  of  him. 

Then,  again,  though  he  was  ordinarily,  I  sin- 
cerely believe,  the  most  gentle  and  most  loveable 
of   men;  there  were   occasions   when  he  would 
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surprise  me  by  violent  outbreaks  of  temper,  excited 
by  the  merest  trifles.  A  dog  barking  suddenly  at 
his  heels,  or  a  boy  throwing  stones  in  the  road,  or 
an  importunate  shopkeeper  trying  to  make  him 
purchase  something  that  he  did  not  want,  would 
throw  him  into  a  frenzy  of  rage  which  was,  with- 
out exaggeration,  really  frightful  to  see.  He 
always  apologized  for  these  outbreaks,  in  terms 
which  showed  that  he  was  sincerely  ashamed  of  his 
own  violence.  But  he  could  never  succeed  in 
controlling  himself.  The  lapses  into  passion,  like 
the  lapses  into  silence,  took  him  into  their  own 
possession,  and  did  with  him,  for  the  time  being, 
just  what  they  pleased. 

One  more  example  of  his  peculiarities,  and  I 
have  done.  The  strangeness  of  his  conduct  in 
this  case  was  noticed  by  my  father  and  my 
brother,  as  well  as  by  me. 

When  Eoland  was  with  us  in  the  evening, 
whether  he  came  to  dinner  or  to  tea,  he  invariably 
left  us  exactly  at  nine  o'clock.  Try  as  we  might 
to  persuade  him  to  stay  longer,  he  always  politely 
but  positively  refused.  Even  I  had  no  influence 
over  him  in  this  matter.     When  I  pressed  him  to 
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remain,  though  it  cost  him  an  effort,  he  still  retired 
exactly  as  the  clock  struck  nine.  He  gave  no 
reason  for  this  strange  proceeding ;  he  only  said 
that  it  was  a  habit  of  his,  and  begged  us  to  indulge 
him  in  it  without  asking  for  an  explanation.  My 
father  and  my  brother  (being  men)  succeeded  in 
controlling  their  curiosity.  For  my  part  (being  a 
woman)  every  day  that  passed  only  made  me  more 
and  more  eager  to  penetrate  the  mystery.  I 
privately  resolved  to  choose  my  time,  when  Eoland 
was  in  a  particularly  accessible  humour,  and  then 
to  appeal  to  him  for  the  explanation  which  he 
had  hitherto  refused — as  a  special  favour  to  my- 
self. 

In  two  days  more  I  found  my  opportunity. 

Some  friends  of  ours,  who  had  joined  us  at 
Eastbourne,  proposed  a  pic-nic  party  to  the  famous 
neighbouring  cliff  called  Beachey  Head.  We 
accepted  the  invitation.  The  day  was  lovely,  and 
the  gipsy  dinner  was,  as  usual,  infinitely  preferable 
(for  once  in  a  way)  to  a  formal  dinner  indoors. 
Towards  evening,  our  little  assembly  separated  into 
parties  of  twos  and  threes  to  explore  the  neighbour- 
hood.    Eoland  and  I  found  ourselves  together,  as  a 
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matter  of  course.  We  were  happy,  and  we  were 
alone.  Was  it  the  right  or  the  wrong  time  to  ask 
the  fatal  question  ?  I  am  not  able  to  decide  ?  I 
only  know  that  I  asked  it, 
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"  Mb.  Cameron,"  I  said,  "will  you  make  allowances 
for  a  weak  woman  ?  And  will  you  tell  me  some- 
thing that  I  am  dying  to  know  1" 

He  walked  straight  into  the  trap,  with  that  entire 
absence  of  ready  wit,  or  small  suspicion  (I  leave 
you  to  choose  the  right  phrase),  which  is  so  much 
like  men,  and  so  little  like  women, 

"  Of  course  I  will,"  he  answered. 

"  Then  tell  me,"  I  asked,  "  why  you  always 
insist  on  leaving  us  at  nine  o'clock  ?" 

He  started,  and  looked  at  me  so  sadly,  so 
reproachfully,  that  I  would  have  given  everything 
I  possessed  to  recal  the  rash  words  which  had  just 
passed  my  lips. 

"  If  I  consent  to  tell  you,"  lie  replied,  after  & 
momentary  straggle  with  himself,    "will  you  lot 
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me  put  a  question  to  you  first,  and  will  you  pro- 
mise to  answer  it  ?" 

I  gave  him  my  promise,  and  waited  eagerly  for 
what  was  coming  next. 

"  Miss  Brading,"  he  said,  "  tell  me  honestly — do 
you  think  I  am  mad  V 

It  was  impossible  to  laugh  at  him:  he  spoke 
those  strange  words  seriously — sternly,  I  might 
almost  say. 

"  No  such  thought  ever  entered  my  head,"  I 
answered. 

He  looked  at  me  very  earnestly. 
"  You  say  that,  on  your  word  of  honour  V 
"  On  my  word  of  honour." 
I  answered  with  perfect  sincerity,  and  I  evi- 
dently satisfied  him  that  I  had  spoken  the  truth. 
He  took  my  hand,  and  lifted  it  gratefully  to  his 
lips. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said  simply.     "  You  encourage 

me  to  tell  you  a  very  sad  story." 

"  Your  own  story  ?"  I  asked. 

"  My  own  story.     Let  me  begin  by  telling  you 

why  I  persist  in  leaving  your  house  always  at  the 

same  early  hour.    Whenever  I  go  out,  I  am  bound 
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by  a  promise  to  the  person  with  whom  I  am  living 
at  Eastbourne,  to  return  at  a  quarter  past  nine 
o'clock." 

"The  person  with  whom  you  are  living,"  I 
repeated.  "  You  are  living  at  a  boarding-house,  are 
you  not  ?" 

"  I  am  living,  Miss  Brading,  under  the  care  of 
a  doctor  who  keeps  an  asylum  for  the  insane.  He 
has  taken  a  house  for  some  of  his  wealthier 
patients  at  the  sea-side;  and  he  allows  me  my 
liberty  in  the  daytime,  on  condition  that  I  faith- 
fully perform  my  promise  at  night.  It  is  a  quarter 
of  an  hour's  walk  from  your  house  to  the  doctor's, 
and  it  is  a  rule  that  the  patients  retire  at  half-past 
nine  o'clock." 

Here  was  the  mystery  which  had  so  sorely  per- 
plexed me,  revealed  at  last !  The  disclosure  liter- 
ally struck  me  speechless.  Unconsciously  and 
instinctively  I  drew  back  from  him  a  few  steps. 
He  fixed  his  sad  eyes  on  me  with  a  touching  look 
of  entreaty. 

"  Don't  shrink  away  from  me,"  he  said.     "  You 
don't  think  I  am  mad  ?" 
I  was  too  confused  and  distressed  to  know  what 
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to  say,  and,  at  the  same  time,  I  was  too  fond  of 
him  not  to  answer  that  appeal.  I  took  his  hand 
and  pressed  it  in  silence.  He  turned  his  head 
aside  for  a  moment.  I  thought  I  saw  a  tear  on  his 
cheek.  I  felt  his  hand  close  tremblingly  on  mine. 
He  mastered  himself  with  surprising  resolution: 
he  spoke  with  perfect  composure  when  he  looked 
at  me  again. 

"Do  you  care  to  know  my  story,"  he  asked, 
"  after  what  I  have  just  told  you  ?" 

"  I  am  eager  to  hear  it,"  I  answered.  "  You 
don't  know  how  I  feel  for  you.  I  am  too  distressed 
to  be  able  to  express  myself  in  words." 

"  You  are  the  kindest  and  clearest  of  women !" 
he  said — with  the  utmost  fervour,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  the  utmost  respect. 

We  sat  dovra  together  in  a  grassy  hollow  of  tho 
cliff,  with  our  faces  towards  the  grand  grey  sea. 
The  daylight  was  beginning  to  fade,  as  I  heard  the 
story  which  made  me  Poland  Cameron's  wife. 
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"  My  mother  died  when  I  was  an  infant  in 
arms/'  he  began.  "My  father,  from  my  earliest 
to  my  latest  recollections,  was  always  hard  towards 
inc.  I  have  been  told  that  1  was  an  odd  child, 
with  strange  ways  of  my  own.  My  father  detested 
anything  that  was  strongly  marked,  anything  out 
of  the  ordinary  way,  in  the  characters  and  habits  of 
the  persons  about  him.  lie  himself  lived  (as  the 
phrase  is)  by  line  and  rule ;  and  he  determined  to 
make  his  son  follow  his  example.  I  Was  subjected 
to  severe  discipline  at  school,  and  I  was  carefully 
Watched  afterwards  at  college.  Looking  back  on 
my  early  life,  I  can  see  no  traces  of  happiness,  I 
can  find  no  tokens  of  sympathy.  Sad  submission 
to  a  hard  destiny,  weary  wayfaring  over  unfriendly 
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roads — such  is  the  story  of  my  life,  from  ten  yeai'3 
old  to  twenty. 

"  I  passed  one  autumn  vacation  at  the  Cumber- 
land lakes — and  there  I  met  by  accident  with  a 
young  Trench  lady.  The  result  of  that  meeting 
decided  my  whole  after-life. 

"  She  filled  the  position  of  nursery  governess  ill 
the  house  of  a  wealthy  Englishman.  I  had  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  seeing  her.  We  took  an 
innocent  pleasure  in  each  other's  society.  Her 
little  experience  of  life  was  strangely  like  mine 
There  was  a  perfect  sympathy  of  thought  and 
feeling  between  us.  ~\Ye  loved,  or  thought  we 
loved.  I  was  not  twenty-one,  and  she  was  not 
eighteen,  when  I  asked  her  to  be  my  wife. 

"  I  can  understand  my  folly  now,  and  I  can 
laugh  at  it,  or  lament  over  it,  as  the  humour  moves 
me.  And  yet,  I  can't  help  pitying  myself,  when 
I  look  back  at  niyself  at  that  time — I  was  so 
young,  so  hungry  for  a  little  sympathy,  so  weary 
of  my  empty  friendless  life.  Well !  everything  is 
comparative  in  this  world.  I  was  soon  to  regret, 
bitterly  to  regret,  that  friendless  life— wretched  as 
it  was* 
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"  The  poor  girl's  employer  discovered  our  attach- 
ment, through  his  wife.  He  at  once  communicated 
with  my  father. 

"  My  father  had  but  one  word  to  say — he  in- 
sisted on  my  going  abroad,  and  leaving  it  to  him  to 
release  me  from  my  absurd  engagement,  in  my 
absence.  I  answered  him  that  I  should  be  of  age 
in  a  few  months,  and  that  I  was  determined  to 
marry  the  girl.  He  gave  me  three  days  to  recon- 
sider that  resolution.  I  held  to  my  resolution. 
In  a  week  afterwards  I  was  declared  insane  by  two 
medical  men ;  and  I  was  placed  by  my  father  in 
a  lunatic  asylum. 

"Was  it  an  act  of  insanity  for  the  son  of  a 
gentleman,  with  great  expectations  before  him,  to 
propose  marriage  to  a  nursery  governess  ?  I 
declare,  as  Heaven  is  my  witness,  I  know  of  no 
other  act  of  mine  which  could  justify  my  father,  and 
justify  the  doctors,  in  placing  me  under  restraint. 

"  I  was  three  years  in  that  asylum.  It  was 
officially  reported  that  the  air  did  aot  agree  with 
me.  I  was  removed,  for  two  years  more,  to 
another  asylum  in  a  remote  part  of  England.  Fo 
the  five  best  years  of  my  life  I  have  been  herded 
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with  madmen — and  my  reason  has  survived  it 
The  impression  I  produce  on  you,  on  your  father, 
on  your  brother,  on  all  our  friends  at  this  pic-nic, 
is  that  I  am  as  reasonable  as  the  rest  of  my 
fellow-creatures.  Am  I  rushing  to  a  hasty  con- 
clusion, when  I  assert  myself  to  be  now,  and 
always  to  have  been,  a  sane  man  ? 

"  At  the  end  of  my  five  years  of  arbitrary  im- 
prisonment in  a  free  country,  happily  for  me — I 
am  ashamed  to  say  it,  but  I  must  speak  the  truth 
— happily  for  me,  my  merciless  father  died.  His 
trustees,  to  whom  I  was  now  consigned,  felt  some 
pity  for  me.  They  could  not  take  the  responsibility 
of  granting  me  my  freedom.  But  they  placed  me 
under  the  care  of  a  surgeon,  who  received  me  into 
his  private  residence,  and  who  allowed  me  free 
exercise  in  the  open  air. 

"  A  year's  trial  of  this  new  mode  of  life  satisfied 
the  surgeon,  and  satisfied  everyone  else  who  took 
the  smallest  interest  in  me,  that  I  was  perfectly 
fit  to  enjoy  my  liberty.  I  was  freed  from  all 
restraint,  and  was  permitted  to  reside  with  a  near 
relative  of  mine,  in  that  very  Lake  country  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  my  fatal  meeting  with  the 
French  girl,  six  years  before." 
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"  I  lived  happily  in  the  house  of  my  relative, 
satisfied  with  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  a  country 
gentleman.  Time  had  long  since  cured  me  of  my 
boyish  infatuation  for  the  nursery  governess.  I 
could  revisit  with  perfect  composure  the  paths 
along  which  we  had  walked,  the  lake  on  which  we 
had  sailed  together.  Hearing  by  chance  that  she 
was  married  in  her  own  country,  I  could  wish  her 
all  possible  happiness,  with  the  sober  kindness  of 
a  disinterested  friend.  What  a  strange  thread  of 
irony  runs  through  the  texture  of  the  simplest 
human  life !  The  early  love  for  which  I  had 
sacrificed  and  suffered  so  much,  was  now  reveale<£ 
to  me  in  its  true  colours,  as  a  boy's  passing  fancy — • 
nothing  more ! 
"  Three  years  of  peaceful  freedom  passed ;  free- 
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dom  which,  on  the  uncontradicted  testimony  of 
respectable  witnesses,  I  never  abused.  Well,  that 
long  and  happy  interval,  like  all  intervals,  came 
to  its  end — and  then  the  great  misfortune  of  my 
life  fell  upon  me.  One  of  my  uncles  died,  anc 
left  me  inheritor  of  his  whole  fortune.  I,  alone, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  heirs,  now  received, 
not  only  the  large  income  derived  from  the  estates, 
but  seventy  thousand  pounds  in  ready  money  as 
well 

"  The  vile  calumny  which  had  asserted  me  to 
be  mad,  was  now  revived  by  the  wretches  who 
were  interested  in  stepping  between  me  and  my 
inheritance.  A  year  ago,  I  was  sent  back  to  the 
asylum  in  which  I  had  been  last  imprisoned.  The 
pretence  for  confining  me  was  found  in  an  '  act  of 
violence '  (as  it  was  called),  which  I  had  committed 
in  a  momentary  outbreak  of  anger,  and  which  it 
was  acknowledged  had  led  to  no  serious  results. 
Having  got  me  into  the  asylum,  the  conspirators 
proceeded  to  complete  their  work.  A  Commission 
in  Lunacy  was  issued  against  me.  It  was  held  by 
one  Commissioner,  without  a  jury,  and  without 
the  presence  of  a  lawyer  to  assert  my  interests. 
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Ey  one  man's  decision  I  was  declared  to  be  of  un- 
sound mind.  The  custody  of  my  person,  as  well 
as  the  management  of  my  estates,  was  confided  to 
men  chosen  from  among  the  conspirators  who  had 
declared  me  to  he  mad.  I  am  here  through  the 
favour  of  the  proprietor  of  the  asylum,  who  has 
given  me  my  holiday  at  the  seaside,  and  who 
humanely  trusts  me  with  my  liberty,  as  you  see. 
At  barely  thirty  years  old,  I  am  refused  the  free 
use  of  my  money  and  the  free  management  of  my 
affairs.  At  barely  thirty  years  old,  I  am  officially 
declared  to  be  a  lunatic  for  life  '" 
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He  paused ;  his  head  sank  on  his  breast ;  his  story 
was  told, 

I  have  repeated  his  words  as  nearly  as  I  can 
remember  them;  but  I  can  give  no  idea  of  the 
modest  and  touching  resignation  with  which  lie 
spoke.  To  say  that  I  pitied  him  with  my  whole 
heart,  is  to  say  nothing.  I  loved  him  with  my 
whole  heart — and  I  may  acknowledge  it,  now ! 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Cameron,"  I  said,  as  soon  as  I  could 
trust  myself  to  speak,  "can  nothing  be  clone  to 
help  you  ?     Is  there  no  hope  V 

"  There  is  always  hope,"  he  answered,  without 
raising  his  head.  "I  have  to  thank  you,  Miss 
Brading,  for  teaching  me  that." 

"To  thank  me?"  I  repeated.  "How  have  I 
taught  you  to  hope  ?" 
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"You  have  brightened  my  dreary  life.  "When 
I  am  with  you,  all  my  bitter  remembrances  le^e 
me.  I  am  a  happy  man  again  ;  and  a  happy  man 
can  always  hepe.  I  dream  now  of  finding  what 
I  have  never  yet  had — a  dear  and  devoted  friend, 
who  will  rouse  the  energy  that  has  sunk  in  me 
under  the  martyrdom  that  I  have  endured.  Why 
do  I  submit  to  the  loss  of  my  rights  and  my 
liberty,  without  an  effort  to  recover  them  ?  I  was 
alone  in  the  world,  until  I  met  with  you.  I  had 
no  kind  hand  to  raise  me,  no  kind  voice  to  en- 
courage me.  Shall  I  ever  find  the  hand  ?  Shall 
I  ever  hear  the  voice  ?  When  I  am  with  you,  the 
hope  that  you  have  taught  me  answers,  Yes. 
When  I  am  by  myself,  the  old  despair  comes  back, 
and  says,  No." 

He  lifted  his  head  for  the  first  time.  If  I  had 
not  understood  what  his  words  meant,  his  look 
would  have  enlightened  me.  The  tears  came  into 
my  eyes ;  my  heart  heaved  and  fluttered  wildly ; 
my  hands  mechanically  tore  up  and  scattered  the 
grass  round  me.  The  silence  became  unendurable. 
I  spoke,  hardly  knowing  what  I  was  saying ;  tear- 
ing faster  and  faster  at  the  poor  harmless  grass,  as 
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if  my  whole  business  in  life  was  to  pull  up  the 
greatest  quantity  in  the  shortest  possible  space  of 
time ! 

"  "We  have  only  known  each  other  a  little  while," 
I  said ;  "  and  a  woman  is  but  a  weak  ally  in  such 
a  terrible  position  as  yours.  But  useless  as  I 
may  be,  count  on  me,  now  and  always,  as  your 
friend—" 

He  moved  close  to  me  before  I  could  say  more, 
and  took  my  hand.     He  murmured  in  my  ear, 

"  May  I  count  on  you,  one  clay,  as  the  nearest 
and  dearest  friend  of  all  ?  "Will  you  forgive  me, 
Mary,  if  I  own  that  I  love  you  ?  You  have 
taught  me  to  love,  as  you  have  taught  me  to  hope. 
It  is  in  your  power  to  lighten  my  hard  lot.  You 
can  recompense  me  for  all  that  I  have  suffered ; 
you  can  rouse  me  to  struggle  for  my  freedom  and 
my  rights.  Be  the  good  angel  of  my  life !  Forgive 
me,  love  me,  rescue  me — be  my  wife !" 

I  don't  know  how  it  happened.  I  found  my- 
self in  his  arms — and  I  answered  him  in  a  kiss. 
Talcing  all  the  circumstances  into  consideration,  I 
dare  say  I  was  guilty,  in  accepting  him,  of  the 
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rasliest  act  that  ever  a  woman  committed.  Very 
sood.  I  didn't  care  then — I  don't  care  now.  I 
was  then,  and  I  am  now,  the  happiest  woman 
living. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

It  was  necessary  that  either  he  or  I  should  tell  my 
father  of  what  had  passed  between  us.  On  re- 
flection, I  thought  it  best  that  I  should  make  the 
disclosure.  The  clay  after  the  pic-nic,  I  repeated 
to  my  father  Eoland's  melancholy  narrative,  as  a 
necessary  preface  to  the  announcement  that  I  had 
promised  to  be  Roland's  wife. 

My  father  saw  the  obvious  objection  to  the 
marriage.  He  warned  me  of  the  imprudence  which 
I  contemplated  committing,  in  the  strongest  terms. 
Our  prospect  of  happiness,  if  we  married,  wrould 
depend  entirely  on  our  capacity  to  legally  super- 
sede the  proceedings  of  the  Lunacy  Commission. 
Success  in  this  arduous  undertaking  was,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  uncertain.  The  commonest  pru- 
dence  pointed  to  the  propriety  of  delaying  on? 
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union  until  the  doubtful  experiment  had  been  put 
to  the  proof. 

This  reasoning  was  unanswerable.  It  was,  never 
thcless,  completely  thrown  away  upon  me. 

When  did  a  woman  in  love  ever  listen  to  reason  ? 
I  believe  there  is  no  instance  of  it  on  record.  My 
father's  wise  Avoids  of  caution  had  no  chance 
against  Roland's  fervent  entreaties.  The  days  of 
his  residence  at  Eastbourne  were  drawing  to  a 
close.  If  I  let  him  return  to  the  asylum  an  un- 
married man,  months,  years  perhaps,  might  pass 
before  our  union  could  take  place.  Could  I  expect 
him,  could  I  expect  any  man,  to  endure  that  cruel 
separation,  that  unrelieAred  suspense  ?  His  mind 
had  been  sorely  tried  already ;  his  mind  might  gi\re 
way  under  it.  These  were  the  arguments  that 
carried  weight  with  them,  in  my  judgment !  I 
was  of  age,  and  free  to  act  as  I  pleased.  You  are 
Avelcome,  if  you  like,  to  consider  me  the  most  fool* 
ish  and  the  most  obstinate  of  women.  In  sixteen 
days  from  the  date  of  the  pic-nic,  Roland  and  I 
were  privately  married  at  Eastbourne. 

My  father — more  grieved  than  angry,  poor  man 
— declined  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony  ;  in  jus- 
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tice  to  himself.  My  brother  gave  me  away  at  the 
altar. 

Eoland  and  I  spent  the  afternoon  of  the  wedding- 
day,  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  evening,  together. 
At  nine  o'clock  he  returned  to  the  doctor's  house, 
exactly  as  usual;  having  previously  explained  to 
me  that  he  was  in  the  power  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, and  that  until  we  succeeded  in  setting  aside 
the  proceedings  of  the  Lunacy  Commission,  there 
was  a  serious  necessity  for  keeping  the  marriage 
strictly  secret.  My  husband  and  I  kissed,  and 
said  good-bye  till  to-morrow,  as  the  clock  struck 
the  hour.  I  little  thought,  while  I  looked  after 
him  from  the  street  door,  that  months  on  months 
were  to  pass  before  I  saw  Eoland  again. 

A  hurried  note  from  my  husband  reached  me 
the  next  morning.  Our  marriage  had  been  dis- 
covered  (we  never  could  tell  by  whom),  and  we  had 
been  betrayed  to  the  doctor.  Eoland  was  then  on 
his  way  back  to  the  asylum.  He  had  been  warned 
that  force  would  be  used  if  he  resisted.  Knowing 
that  resistance  would  be  interpreted,  in  his  case,  as 
a  new  outbreak  of  madness,  he  had  wisely  sub- 
mitted.    "I  have  made  the  sacrifice,"  the  letter 
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concluded,  "  it  is  now  for  you  to  help  me.     Attack 
the  Commission  iu  Lunacy,  and  be  quick  about  it !" 

We  lost  no  time  in  preparing  for  the  attack.  On 
the  day  when  I  received  the  news  of  our  misfor- 
tune, we  left  Eastbourne  for  London,  and  at  once 
took  measures  to  obtain  the  best  le^al  advice. 

My  dear  father — though  I  was  far  from  deserv- 
ing his  kindness — entered  into  the  matter  heart 
and  soul.  In  due  course  of  time,  we  presented  a 
petition  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  praying  that  the 
decision  of  the  Lunacy  Commission  might  be  set 
aside. 

We  supported  our  petition  by  quoting  the  evi- 
dence of  Eoland's  friends  and  neighbours,  during 
his  three  years'  residence  in  the  Lake  country,  as  a 
free  man.  These  worthy  people  (being  summoned 
before  the  Lunacy  Commission)  had  one  and  all 
agreed  that  he  was,  as  to  their  judgment  and  ex- 
perience, perfectly  quiet,  harmless,  and  sane.  Many 
of  them  had  gone  out  shooting  with  him.  Others 
had  often  accompanied  him  in  sailing  excursions 
on  the  lake.  Do  people  trust  a  madman  with 
a  gun,  and  with  the  management  of  a  boat  ? 
As  to  the  "act  of  violence,"  which  the  heirs-at- 
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law  and  the  next-of-kin  had  made  the  means  of 
imprisoning  Eoland  in  the  mad-house,  it  amounted 
to  this.  He  had  lost  his  temper,  and  had  knocked 
a  man  down  who  had  offended  him.  Very  wrong, 
no  doubt — but  if  that  is  a  proof  of  madness,  what 
thousands  of  lunatics  are  still  at  lame !  Another 
instance  produced  to  prove  his  insanity  was  still 
more  absurd.  It  was  solemnly  declared  that  he 
put  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  his  boat, 
when  he  went  out  on  his  sailing  excursions !  I 
have  seen  the  image — it  was  a  very  beautiful 
work  of  art.  "Was  Eoland  mad  to  admire  it, 
and  take  it  with  him  ?  His  religious  convictions 
leaned  towards  Catholicism.  If  he  betrayed  in- 
sanity in  adorning  his  boat  with  an  image  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  what  is  the  mental  condition 
of  most  of  the  ladies  in  Christendom  who  wear 
the  Cross  as  an  ornament  round  their  necks  ? 
We  advanced  these  arguments  in  our  petition, 
after  quoting  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses.  And 
more  than  this,  we  even  went  the  length  of  ad- 
mitting, as  an  act  of  respect  towards  the  Court, 
that  my  poor  husband  might  be  eccentric  in  some 
of  his  opinions  and  habits.     But  we  put  it  to  the 
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authorities,  whether  better  results  might  not  be 
expected  from  placing  him  under  the  care  of  a 
wife  who  loved  him,  and  whom  he  loved,  than 
from  shutting  him  up  in  an  asylum,  among  in- 
curable madmen,  as  his  companions  for  life. 

Such  was  our  petition,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to 
describe  it. 

The  decision  rested  with  the  Lords  Justices. 
They  decided  against  us. 

Turning  a  deaf  ear  to  our  witnesses  and  our 
arguments,  these  merciless  lawyers  declared  that 
the  doctor's  individual  assertion  of  my  husband's 
insanity  was  enough  for  them.  They  considered 
Eoland's  comfort  to  be  sufficiently  provided  for  in 
the  asylum  with  an  allowance  of  seven  hundred 
pounds  a  year — and  to  the  asylum  they  consigned 
him  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 

So  far  as  I  was  concerned,  the  result  of  this  in- 
famous judgment  was  to  deprive  me  of  the  position 
of  Eoland's  wife ;  no  lunatic  being  capable  of  con- 
tracting marriage  by  law.  So  far  as  my  husband 
was  concerned,  the  result  may  be  best  stated  in 
the  language  of  a  popular  newspaper,  which  pub- 
lished an  article  on  the  case,     "It  is  possible" 
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(said  the  article — I  wish  I  could  personally  thank 
the  man  who  wrote  it !)  "  for  the  Court  of  Chancery 
to  take  a  man  who  has  a  large  fortune,  and  is  in 
the  prime  of  life,  but  is  a  little  touched  in  the 
head,  and  make  a  monk  of  him,  and  then  report  to 
itself  that  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  lunatic 
have  been  effectually  provided  for  at  the  expendi- 
ture of  seven  hundred  pounds  a  year." 

Eoland  was  determined,  however,  that  they 
should  not  make  a  monk  of  him — and,  you  may 
rely  upon  it,  so  was  I ! 

But  one  alternative  was  left  to  us.  The  authority 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  (within  its  jurisdiction) 
is  the  most  despotic  authority  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Our  one  hope  was  in  taking  to  flight.  The 
price  of  our  liberty,  as  citizens  of  England,  was 
exile  from  our  native  country,  and  the  entire 
abandonment  of  Eoland's  fortune.  We  accepted 
those  hard  conditions.  Hospitable  America  offered 
us  a  refuge,  beyond  the  reach  of  mad-doctors  and 
Lords  Justices.  To  hospitable  America  our  hearts 
turned,  as  to  our  second  country.  The  serious 
question  was — how  were  we  to  get  there  ? 

"We  had  attempted  to  correspond,  and  had  failed. 
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Our  letters  had  been  discovered  and  seized  by  the 
proprietor  of  the  asylum.  Fortunately  we  had 
taken  the  precaution  of  writing  in  a  "  cypher  "  oi 
Boland's  invention,  which  he  had  taught  me  before 
our  marriage.  Though  our  letters  were  illecrible. 
our  purpose  Avas  suspected,  as  a  matter  of  course  ; 
and  a  watch  was  kept  on  my  husband  night  and 
day. 

Foiled  in  our  first  effort  at  making  arrangements 
secretly  for  our  flight,  we  continued  our  correspon- 
dence (still  in  cypher)  by  means  of  advertisement 
in  the  newspapers.  This  second  attempt  was  dis- 
covered in  its  turn.  Eoland  was  refused  permission 
to  subscribe  to  the  newspapers,  and  was  forbidden 
to  enter  the  reading-room  at  the  asylum.  These 
tyrannical  prohibitions  came  too  late.  Our  plans 
had  already  been  communicated;  we  understood 
each  other,  and  we  had  now  only  to  bide  our  time. 
We  had  arranged  that  my  brother  and  a  friend  of 
his,  on  whose  discretion  we  could  thoroughly  rely, 
should  take  it  in  turns  to  watch  every  evening,  for 
a  given  time,  at  an  appointed  meeting-place,  three 
miles  distant  from  the  asylum.  The  spot  had  been 
carefully  chosen.     It  was  on  the  bank  of  a  lonely 
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stream,  and  close  to  the  outskirts  of  a  thick  wood, 
A  waterproof  knapsack,  containing  a  change  of 
clothes,  a  false  beard  and  wig,  and  some  biscuits 
and  preserved  meat,  was  hidden  in  a  hollow  tree. 
My  brother  and  his  friend  always  took  their 
fishing-rods  with  them,  and  presented  themselves 
as  engaged  in  the  innocent  occupation  of  angling 
to  any  chance  strangers  who  might  pass  within 
sight  of  them.  On  one  occasion  the  proprietor  of 
the  asylum  himself  rode  by  my  brother,  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  stream,  and  asked  politely  if 
he  had  had  good  sport ! 

For  a  fortnight  these  staunch  allies  of  ours  relieved 
each  other  regularly  on  their  watch — and  no  signs 
of  the  fugitive  appeared.  On  the  fifteenth  evening 
just  as  the  twilight  was  changing  into  night,  and 
just  as  my  brother  (whose  turn  it  was)  had  decided 
on  leaving  the  place,  Eoland  suddenly  joined  him 
on  the  bank  of  the  stream. 

Without  wasting  a  moment  in  words,  the  two  at 
once  entered  the  wood,  and  took  the  knapsack 
from  its  place  of  shelter  in  the  hollow  tree.  In  ten 
minutes  more  my  husband  was  dressed  in  a  suit  of 
workmen's  clothes,  and  was  further  disguised  in  the 
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trig  and  beard.  The  two  then  set  forth  down  the 
course  of  the  stream,  keeping  in  the  shadow  of  the 
wood  until  the  night  had  fallen  and  the  darkness 
hid  them.  The  night  was  cloudy;  there  was  no 
moon.  After  walking  two  miles  or  a  little  more, 
they  altered  their  course,  and  made  for  the  high- 
road to  Manchester ;  entering  on  it  at  a  point  some 
thirty  miles  distant  from  the  city. 

On  their  way  from  the  wood,  Eoland  described 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  effected  his  escape. 

The  story  was  simple  enough.  He  had  assumed 
to  be  suffering  from  nervous  illness,  and  had 
requested  to  have  his  meals  in  his  own  room.  For 
the  first  fortnight,  the  two  men  appointed  to  wait 
upon  him  in  succession,  week  by  week,  were  both 
more  than  his  match  in  strength.  The  third  man 
employed,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  week,  was 
physically  a  less  formidable  person  than  his  pre- 
decessors. Seeing  this,  Eoland  decided,  when 
evening  came,  on  committing  another  "act  of 
violence."  In  plain  words,  he  sprang  upon  the 
keeper  waiting  on  him  in  his  room,  and  gagged  and 
bound  the  man. 

This  done,  he  laid  the  unlucky  keeper,  face  to 
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the  wall,  on  his  own  bed,  covered  with  his  own 
cloak,  so  that  any  one  entering  the  room  might 
suppose  he  was  lying  down  to  rest.  He  had  pre- 
viously taken  the  precaution  to  remove  the  sheets 
from  the  Led,  and  he  had  now  only  to  tie  them 
together  to  escape  by  the  window  of  his  room, 
situated  on  the  upper  floor  of  the  house.  The  sun 
was  setting,  and  the  inmates  of  the  asylum  were 
then  at  tea.  After  narrowly  missing  discovery 
by  one  of  the  labourers  employed  in  the  grounds, 
he  had  climbed  the  garden  enclosure,  and  had 
dropped  on  the  other  side — a  free  man  ! 

Arrived  on  the  high-road  to  Manchester,  my 
husband  and  my  brother  parted. 

Roland,  who  was  an  excellent  walker,  set  forth 
on  his  way  to  Manchester  on  foot.  He  had  food 
in  his  knapsack,  and  he  proposed  to  walk  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles  on  the  road  to  the  city, 
before  he  stopped  at  any  town  or  village  to  rest. 
My  brother,  who  was  physically  unable  to  accom- 
pany him,  returned  to  the  place  in  which  I  waa 
then  residing,  to  tell  me  the  good  news. 

By  the  first  train  the  next  morning  I  travelled 
to  Manchester,  and  took  a  lodging  in  a  suburb  of 
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the  city  known  to  my  husband  as  well  as  to  me. 
A  prim,  smoky  little  square  was  situated  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood ;  and  we  had  arranged  that 
whichever  of  us  first  arrived  in  Manchester  should 
go  round  that  square,  between  twelve  and  one 
in  the  afternoon,  and  between  six  and  seven  in  the 
evening.  In  the  evening  I  kept  my  appointment. 
A  dusty,  foot-sore  man,  in  shabby  clothes,  with  a 
hideous  beard,  and  a  knapsack  on  his  back,  met  me 
at  my  first  walk  round.  He  smiled  as  I  looked  at 
him.  Ah !  I  knew  that  smile  through  all  disguises. 
In  spite  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  the  Lords 
Justices,  I  was  in  my  husband's  arms  once  more. 

We  lived  quietly  in  our  retreat  for  a  month. 
During  that  time  (as  I  heard  by  letters  from  my 
brother)  nothing  that  money  and  cunning  could  do 
towards  discovering  Eoland  was  left  untried  by  the 
proprietor  of  the  asylum,  and  by  the  persons  acting 
with  him.  But  where  is  the  cunning  which  can 
trace  a  man  who,  escaping  at  night  in  disguise,  has 
not  trusted  himself  to  a  railway  or  a  carriage,  and 
who  takes  refuge  in  a  great  city  in  which  he  has 
no  friends  ?  At  the  end  of  our  month  in  Man- 
chester we  travelled  northward,  crossed  the  Chan- 
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siel  to  Ireland,  and  passed  a  pleasant  fortnight  in 
LUiblin.  Leaving  this  again,  we  made  our  way  to 
Cork  and  Queenstown,  and  embarked  from  that 
latter  place  (among  a  crowd  of  steerage  passengers) 
in  a  steam- ship  for  America. 

My  story  is  told.     I  am  writing  these  lines  from 
a  farm  in  the  west  of  the  United  States.     Our 
neighbours    may    be    homely    enough;    but  the 
roughest  of  them  is  kinder  to  us  than  a  mad-doctor 
or  a   Lord   Justice.     Eoland  is   happy  in  those 
agricultural    pursuits    which   have    always   been 
favourite  with  him ;  and  I  am  happy  with  Eoland. 
Our  sole  resources  consist  of  my  humble  little  for- 
tune,  inherited  from    my   clear    mother.      After 
deducting  our  travelling  expenses,  the  sum  total 
amounts   to   between   seven   and   eight  hundred 
pounds  ;  and  this,  as  we  find,  is  amply  sufficient  to 
start  us  well  in  the  new  life  that  we  have  chosen. 
We  expect  my  father  and  my  brother  to  pay  us  a 
visit  next  summer ;  and  I  think  it  is  just  possible 
that  they  may  find  our  family  circle  increased  by 
the  presence  of  a  new  member  in  long  clothes. 
Are  there  no  compensations  here  for  exile  from 
England  and  the  loss  of  a  fortune  ?     We  think 
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there  are !  But  then,  my  dear  Miss  Anstell, 
"Mary  Brading's  husband  is  mad,  and  Mary 
Bradinw  herself  is  not  much  better." 

If  you  feel  inclined  to  alter  this  opinion,  and  if 
you  remember  our  old  days  at  school  as  tenderly 
as  I  remember  them,  write  and  tell  me  so.  Your 
letter  will  be  forwarded,  if  you  send  it  to  the 
enclosed  address  at  Xew  York. 

In  the  meantime,  the  moral  of  our  story  seems 
to  be  worth  serious  consideration.  A  certain  Eng- 
lishman legally  inherits  a  large  fortune.  At  the  time 
of  his  inheritance,  he  has  been  living  as  a  free  man 
for  three  years — without  once  abusing  his  freedom, 
and  with  the  express  sanction  of  the  medical 
superintendent  who  has  had  experience  and  charge 
of  him.  His  next-of-kin  and  his  heirs-at-law  (who 
are  left  out  of  the  fortune)  look  with  covetous  eyes 
at  the  money,  and  determine  to  get  the  manage- 
ment and  the  ultimate  possession  of  it.  Assisted 
by  a  doctor,  whose  honesty  and  capacity  must  be 
taken  on  trust,  these  interested  persons,  in  this 
nineteenth  century  of  progress,  can  lawfully 
unprfson  their  relative  for  life,  in  a  country  winch 
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calls  itself  free,  and  which  declares  that  its  justice 
is  equally  administered  to  all  alike. 

!Note. — The  reader  is  informed  that  this  story  is 
founded,  in  all  essential  particulars,  on  a  case  which 
actually  occurred  in  England,  eight  years  since. — W.C 
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America,  from  the  Earliest  to  the 
Present  Times.  Crown  8vo,  half- 
bound,  12s.  6d.  [Preparing. 

Quips  and  Quiddities.  Selected  by 
W.  Davenport  Adams.  Post  8vo, 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Advertising,  A  History  of, from 

the  Earliest  Times.  Illustrated  by 
Anecdotes,  Curious  Specimens,  and 
Notices  of  Successful  Advertisers.  By 
Henry  Sampson.  Crown  8vo,  with 
Coloured  Frontispiece  and  Illustra- 
tions,  cloth  gilt, Js.  6d. 

Agony  Column  (The)  of  "  The 

Times,"  from  1800  to  1870.  Edited, 
with  an  Introduction,  by  Alice  Clay. 
Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Aide_(Hamilton),  Works  by: 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s  each. 
Carr  of  Carrlyon.  |  Confidences- 
Alexander  (Mrs.),  Novels  by: 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow? 
Valerie's  Fate. 

Allen  (Grant),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  63.  each. 
The  Evolutionist  at  Large.    Second 

Edition,  revised. 
Vignettes  from  Nature. 
Colin  Clout's  Calendar. 


Allen  (Grant),  continued — 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each  ;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards.,  2s.  each. 
StrangeStories.  With  a  Frontispiece 

by  George  Du  Maurier. 
The     Beckoning      Hand.       With    a 
Frontispiece  by  Townley   Green 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Babylon :  A  Romance. 
In  all  Shades. 


For1  Maimie's  Sake:  A  Tale  of  Love 
and  Dynamite.      Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  6s. 

Philistia.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 

The  Devil's  Die.  Three  Vols.,  crown 
8vo.  [A  pril. 

Architectural  Styles,  A  Hand- 
book of.  Translated  from  the  German 
of  A.  Rosengarten,  by  W.  Collett- 
Sandars.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  wilb 
639  Illustrations,  7S.  6d. 

Arnold. — Bird  Life  in  England, 

By  Edwin  Lester  Arnold,    Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Artemus  Ward  : 

Artemus  Ward's  Works:  The  Works 

of  Charles  Farrer  Browne,  better 
known  as  Artemus  Ward.  With 
Portrait  and  Facsimile.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
The  Genial  Showman:  Life  and  Ad- 
ventures of  Artemus  Ward.  By 
Edward  P.  Hingston.  With  a 
Frontispiece.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra.  3s.  6d. 

Art  (The)  of  Amusing  :  A  Col- 
lection of  Graceful  Arts,  Games,  Tricks, 
Puzzles,  and  Charades.  By  Frank 
Bellew.  With  300  Illustritions,  Cr. 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d. 
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Ashton  (John),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

A  History  of  the  Chap-Books  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  With  nearly 
400  Illustrations,  engraved  in  fac- 
simile of  the  originals. 

Social  Life  in  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Anne.  From  Original  Sources.  With 
nearly  100  Illustrations. 

Humour,  Wit,  and  Satire  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century.  With  nearly 
100  Illustrations. 

English  Caricature  and  Satire  on 
Napoleon  the  First.  With  120  Il- 
lustrations. [Preparing. 


Bacteria. — A  Synopsis  of  the 

Bacteria  and  Yeast  Fungi  and  Allied 
Species.  By  W.  B.  Grove,  B.A.  With 
87  IUusts.    Crown  8vo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  6d. 


Bankers,  A  Handbook  of  Lon- 
don; together  with  Lists  of  Bankers 
from  1677.  By  F.  G.  Hilton  Price. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Bardsley. — English  Surnames: 

Their  Sources  and  Significations. 
By  Rev.  C.  W.  Bardsley.  M.A.  Third 
Edition,  revised.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  7s.  66.. 


Bartholomew    Fair,    Memoirs 

of.  By  Henry  Morley.  With  100 
Musts.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Beaconsfield,  Lord:  A  Biogra- 
phy. By  T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P.  Sixth 
Edition,  with  a  New  Preface.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Beauchamp.  —  Grantley 

Grange :  A  Novel.  By  Shelsley 
Beauchamp.     Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

Beautiful  Pictures  by  British 

Artists:  A  Gathering  of  Favourites 
liom  our  Picture  Galleries.  All  en- 
graved on  Steel  in  the  highest  style  of 
Art.  Edited,  with  Notices  of  the 
Artists,  by  Sydney  Armytage,  M.A. 
Imperial  4to,  cloth  extra  gilt  and  gilt 
edges  21s. 

Bechstein.  —  As      Pretty     as 

Seven,  and  other  German  Stories. 
Collected  by  Ludwig  Bechstein. 
With  Additional  Tales  by  the  Brothers 
Grimm,  and  too  Illusts.  by  Richter. 
Small  4,0,  green  and  gold,  6s.  6d.  ; 
gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 


Beerbohm.  —  Wanderings     in 

Patagon  ia ;  or,  Life  among  the  Ostrich 
Hunters.  By  Julius  Beerbohm.  With 
Illusts.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Belgravia    for  1888.     One 

Shilling  Monthly.      Two  New  Serial 
Stories  began  in  Belgravia  for  Janu- 
ary, and  will  be  continued  through  the 
year:  .Undercurrents,  by  the  Author 
of   "Phyllis;"    and    The    Blackhall 
Ghosts,  by  Sarah  Tytler. 
*,*  Bound  Volumes  from  the  beginning 
are  kept  in  stock,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges 
7s.  6d.  each;  cases  for  binding  Vols.,  2s. 
each. 

Belgravia    Holiday     Number, 

published  Annually  in  July  ;  and  Bel- 
gravia Annual,  published  Annually  in 
November.  Each  Complete  in  itself. 
Demy  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  Is.  each. 

Bennett(W.C.,LL.D.),Works  by: 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  each. 
A  Ballad  History  of  England. 
Songs  for  Sailors. 

Besant    (Walter)    and    James 

Rice,  Novels  by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illust. 
boards,  2s.  each ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d, 
each. 

Ready-Money  Mortiboy. 

With  Harp  and  Crown. 

This  Son  of  Vulcan. 

My  Little  Girl 

The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft. 

The  Golden  Butterfly. 

By  Celia's  Arbour. 

The  Monks  of  Thelema. 

Twas  in  Trafalgar's  Bay. 

The  Seamy  Side. 

The  Ten  Years'  Tenant. 

The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

Besant  (Walter),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each"; 
post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2g.  each  •' 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each.  ' 

All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men: 
An  Impossible  Story.  With  Illustra- 
tions by  Fred.  Barnard. 

The  Captains'  Room,  &c.  With 
Frontispiece  by  E.  J.  Wheeler. 

All  in  a  Garden  Fair.  With  6  Illus's. 
by  H.  Furniss. 

Dorothy  Forster.    With  Frontispiece 

by  Charles  Green. 
Uncle  Jack,  and  other  Stories. 
Children  of  Gibeon. 
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Besant  (Walter),  continued — 

The  World  Went  Very  Well  Then. 
With  Illustrations  by  A.  Forestier. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Herr  Paul  us:  His  Rise,  his  Great- 
ness, and  his  Fall.  Three  Vols., 
crown  8vo.  [April. 

Fifty  Years  Ago;  or,  The  Queen's 
Accession.  With  nearly  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fifty  full-page  Plates  and 
Woodcuts.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
S. 

The  Eulogy  of  Richard  Jefferies  : 
A  Memoir.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
9s. 

The  Art  of  Fiction.     Demy  8vo,  Is. 

Library  Edition  of  the  Novels  of 

Besant  and  Rice. 

Now  issuing,  a  choicely-printed  Library 
Edition  of  the  Novels  of  Messrs.  Besant 
and  Rice.  The  Volumes  are  printed 
from  new  type  on  a  large  crown  8vo 
page,  and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth. 
Price  Six  Shillings  each.  The  First 
Volumes  are — 

Ready-Money  Mortiboy.  With  Por- 
trait of  James  Rice,  etched  by  Daniel 
A.  Wehrschmidt,  and  a  New  Preface 
by  Walter  Besant. 

My  Little  Girl. 

With  Harp  and  Crown. 

This  Son  of  Vulcan. 

The  Golden  Butterfly.  With  Etched 
Portrait  of  Walter  Besant. 

The  Monks  of  Theiema. 

By  Celia's  Arbour. 

The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

The  Seamy  Side.      &c.   &c. 

Betham-Edwards  (M.),  Novels 

by: 
Felicia.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ; 

post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 
Kitty.    Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

Bewick  (Thos.)and  his  Pupils. 

By  Austin  Dobson.    With  95  Illustra- 
tions.   Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  10s.  6d. 

Birthday  Books:— 
The   Starry    Heavens:    A   Poetical 
Birthday  Book.    Square  8vo,  hand- 
somely bound  in  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
The  Lowell   Birthday   Book.    With 
Illusts.  Small  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d. 

Blackburn's  (Henry)  Art  Hand- 
books. Demy  8vo,  Illustrated,  uni- 
form in  size  ior  binding. 

Academy  Notes,  separate  years,  from 
1 876  to  1 887,  each  Is. 

Academy  Notes,  1888.  With  nu- 
merous Illustrations.  Is.  [May. 


Blackburn  (Henry),  continued — 

Academy  Notes,  1880-84.  Complete 
in  One  Volume,  with  about  700  Fac- 
simile Illustrations.    Cloth  limp,  6s. 

Grosvenor  Notes,  1877.    6d. 

G  rosvenor  Notes,  separate  years,  from 
1878  to  1887,  each  Is. 

Grosvenor  Notes,  1888.  With  nu- 
merous Illusts.     Is.  [May. 

Grosvenor  Notes,  Vol.  I.,  1877-82. 
With  upwards  of  300  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth  limp,  6s. 

Grosvenor  Notes,  Vol.  II.,  1883-87. 
With  upwards  of  300  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth  limp,  6s. 

The  English  Pictures  at  the  National 
Gallery.    114  Illustrations.    Is. 

The  Old  Masters  at  the  National 
Gallery.    128  Illustrations.     Is.  6d. 

A  Complete  Illustrated  Catalogue 
to  the  National  Gallery.  With 
Notes  by  H.  Blackburn,  and  242 
Illusts.    Demy  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3s. 

The  Paris  Salon,  1888.  With30oFac- 
simile  Sketches.  Demy8vo,  3s.  [May. 

Blake  (William):  Etchings  from 

his  Works.  By  W.  B.  Scott.  With 
descriptive  Text.  Folio,  half-bound 
boards,  India  Proofs,  21s. 

Boccaccio's   Decameron  ;    or, 

Ten  Days'  Entertainment.  Translated 
into  English,  with  an  Introduction  by 
Thomas  Wright,  F.S.A.  With  Portrait 
and  Stothard's  beautiful  Copper- 
plates. Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  7s.  6d. 

Bourne  (H.  R.  Fox),  Works  by  : 

English  Merchants:  Memoirs  in  Il- 
lustration of  the  Progress  of  British 
Commerce.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

English  Newspapers:  Chapters  in 
the  History  of  Journalism.  Two 
vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  25s. 

Bowers'(G.)  Hunting  Sketches: 

Oblong  4to,  halt-bound  boards,  21s.  each. 
Canters  in  Crampshire. 
Leaves    from    a   Hunting   Journal. 

Coloured  in  facsimile  of  the  originals. 

Boyle  (Frederick),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.6d.  each;  post 

8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Camp   Notes:    Stories  of  Sport  and 

Adventure    in     Asia,     Africa,    and 

America. 
Savage  Life:  Adventures  of  a  Globe. 

Trotter. 


Chronicles     of     No-Man's     Land 
Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 
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Brand'sObservations  on  Popu- 
lar Antiquities,  chiefly  Illustrating 
the  Origin  of  our  Vulgar  Customs, 
Ceremonies,  and  Superstitions.  With 
the  Additions  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis. 
Crown  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

Bret  Harte,  Works  by  : 

Bret  Harte's  Collected  Works.    Ar- 
ranged and  Revised  by  the  Author. 
Complete  in  Five  Vols.,  crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 
Vol.  I.    Complete    Poetical    and 
Dramatic  Works.  With  Steel  Por- 
trait, and  Introduction  by  Author. 
Vol.  II.  Earlier  Papers — Luck  of 
Roaring  Camp, and  other  Sketches 
— Bohemian     Papers  —  Spanish 
and  American  Legends. 
Vol.  III.  Tales  of  the  Argonauts 

— Eastern  Sketches. 
Vol.  IV.  Gabriel  Conroy. 
Vol.    V.     Stories   —   Condensed 
Novels,  sc. 

The  Select  Works  of  Bret  Harte,  in 
Prose  and  Poetry.  With  Introduc- 
tory Essay  by  J.  M.  Bellew,  Portrait 
of  the  Author,  and  50  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Bret  Harte's  Complete  Poetical 
Works.  Author's  Copyright  Edition. 
Beautifully  printed  on  hand-made 
paper  and  bound  in  buckram.  Cr. 
8vo,  4s.  6d. 

Gabriel  Conroy  :  A  Novel.  Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog,  and  other 
Stories.  Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 

The  Twins  of  Table  Mountain.  Fcap. 
8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. 

Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  and  other 
Sketches.   Post8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

Jeff  Briggs's  Love  Story.  Fcap.  8vo, 
picture  cover,  Is.  [2s.  6d. 

Flip.  Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. ;  cl.  limp, 

Callfornian  Stories  (including  The 
Twins  of  Table  Mountain,  Jeff 
Briggs's  Love  Story,  &c.)  Post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Maruja:  A  Novel.  Post  8vo,  illust. 
boards,  2s. ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

The  Queen  of  the  Pirate  Isle.  With 
28  original  Drawings  by  Kate 
Greenaway,  Reproduced  in  Colours 
by  Edmund  Evans.  Sm.4to,  bds..  5s. 

A  Phyllis  of  the  Sierras,  &c.  Post  8vo, 
illust.  bds.,  2s. ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Brewer  (Rev.  Dr.),  Works  by  : 

The  Reader's  Handbookof  Allusions, 
References,    Plots,    and     Stories. 

Twelfth  Thousand.  With  Appendix, 
containing  a  Complete  English 
Bibliography.   Cr.  8vo,  cloth  7s.  6d. 


Brewer  (Rev.  Dr.),  continued- 
Authors  and  their  Works,  with  the 
Dates :  Being  the  Appendices  to 
"The  Reader's  Handbook,"  separ- 
ately printed.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 
A  Dictionary  of  Miracles:  Imitative, 
Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. ;  half-bound,  9s. 

Brewster  (SirDavid), Works  by: 

More  Worlds  than  One:  The  Creed 
of  the  Philosopher  and  the  Hope  of 
the  Christian.  With  Plates.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d. 

The  Martyrs  of  Science:  Lives  of 
Galileo,  Tycho  Brahe,  and  Kep- 
ler. With  Portraits.  Post  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  4s.  6d. 

Letters  on  Natural  Magic.  A  New 
Edition,  with  numerous  Illustrations, 
and  Chapters  on  the  Being  and 
Faculties  of  Man,  and  Additional 
Phenomena  of  Natural  Magic,  by 
J.  A.  Smith.    Post  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  4s.  6d. 

Brillat-Savarin.— Gastronomy 

as  a  Fine  Art.  By  Brillat-Savarin. 
Translated  by  R.  E.  Anderson,  M.A. 
Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Buchanan's  (Robert)  Works: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 
Ballads  of  Life,  Love,  and  Humour. 

With    a    Frontispiece    by    Arthur 

Hughes. 
Selected  Poemsof  Robert  Buchanan. 

With  a  Frontispiece  by  T.  Dalziel. 
The  Earthquake;  or,  Six  Days  and 

a  Sabbath. 
The  City  of  Dream:  An  Epic  Poem. 

With  Two  Illusts.  by  P    Macnab. 

Robert  Buchanan'sComplete  Poeti- 
cal Works.  With  Steel-plate  Por- 
trait.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each 
post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 

A  Child  of  Nature.  With  a  Frontis- 
piece. 

God  and  the  Man.  With  Illustrations 
by  Fred.  Barnard. 

The  Martyrdom  of  Madeline.  With 
Frontispiece  by  A.  W.  Cooper. 

Love  Me  for  Ever.  With  a  Frontis- 
piece by  P.  Macnab. 

Annan  Water.      |  The  New  Abelard. 

Foxglove  Manor. 

Matt :  A  Story  of  a  Caravan. 

The  Master  of  the  Mine. 

The  Heirof  Linne.  Two  Vols.,  cr.  Svo 
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Bunyan's   Pilgrim's  Progress. 

Edited  by  Rev.  T.  Scott.  With  17 
Steel  Plates  by  Stothard  engraved 
by  Goodall,  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  7s.  6d. 

Burnett  (Mrs.),  Novels  by: 

Surly  Tim,  and  other  Stories.     Post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  23. 


Fcap.  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is.  each. 
Kathleen    Mavourneen. 
Lindsay's  Luck. 
Pretty  Polly  Pemberton. 

Burton  (Captain). — The  Book 

of  the  Sword  :  Being  a  History  of  the 
Sword  and  its  Use  in  all  Countries, 
from  the  Earliest  Times.  By  Richard 
F.  Burton.  With  over  400  Illustra- 
tions.   Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  32s. 

Burton  (Robert): 

The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  A 
New  Edition,  complete,  corrected 
and  enriched  by  Translations  of  the 
Classical  Extracts.  Demy  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  7s.  6d. 

Melancholy  Anatomised:  Being  an 
Abridgment,  for  popular  use,  of  Bur- 
ton's Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 
Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Byron  (Lord) : 

Byron's  Letters  and  Journals.  With 
Notices  of  his  Life.  By  Thomas 
Moore.  A  Reprint  of  the  Original 
Edition.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Byron's  Don  Juan.  Complete  in  One 
Vol.,  post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

Caine  (T.  Hall),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Shadow  of  a  Crime. 
A  Son  of  Hagar. 


The  Deemster:  A  Romance  of  the 
Isle  of  Man.    Three  Vols.,  cr.  8vo. 

Cameron    (Com  dr.).  — The 

Cruise  of  the  "  Black  Prince  "  Priva- 
teer, Commanded  by  Robert  Haw- 
kins, Master  Mariner.  ByCommander 
V.  Lovett  Cameron,  R.N.,  C.B., 
D.C.L.  With  Frontispiece  and  Vignette 
by  P.  Macnab.  Crown  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  5s. ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s, 


Cameron     (Mrs.    H.     Lovett), 

Novels  by: 
Crown    8vo,   cloth  extra,   3s.   6d.   each 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Juliet's  Guardian.  |  Deceivers  Ever. 

Carlyle  (Thomas)  : 

On  the  Choice  of  Books.  By  Thomas 
Carlyle.  With  a  Life  of  the  Author 
by  R.  H.  Shepherd.  New  and  Re- 
vised Edition,  post  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
Illustrated,  Is.  6d. 

The  Correspondence  of  Thomas 
Carlyleand  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
1834  to  1872.  Edited  by  Charles 
Eliot  Norton.  With  Portraits.  Two 
Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  24s. 

Chapman's   (George)  Works: 

Vol.  I.  contains  the  Plays  complete, 
including  the  doubtful  ones.  Vol.  II., 
the  Poems  and  Minor  Translations, 
with  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Alger- 
non Charles  Swinburne.  Vol.  III., 
the  Translations  of  the  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey. Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  18s. ;  or  separately,  6s.  each. 

Chatto&  Jackson. — ATreatise 

on  Wood  Engraving,  Historical  and 
Practical.  By  Wm.  Andrew  Chatto 
and  John  Jackson.  With  an  Addi- 
tional Chapter  by  Henry  G.  Bohn  ; 
and  450  fine  Illustrations.  A  Reprint 
of  the  last  Revised  Edition.  Large 
4to,  half-bound,  28s. 

Chaucer: 

Chaucer  for  Children:  A  Golden 
Key.  By  Mrs.  H.R  .  Haweis.  With 
Eight  Coloured  Pictures  and  nu- 
merous Woodcuts  by  the  Author. 
New  Ed.,  small  4to,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Chaucer  for  Schools.  By  Mrs.  H.  R. 
Haweis.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.6d. 

Chronicle  (The)  of  the  Coach  : 

Charing  Cross  to  Ilfracombe.  By  J.  D 
Champlin.  With  75  Illustrations  by 
Edward  L.  Chichester.  Square  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Clodd. —  Myths  and  Dreams. 

By  Edward  Clodd,  F.R.A.S.,  Author 
ot  "The  Childhood  of  Religions,"  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Cobban. — The  Cure  of  Souls: 

A  Story.  By  J.  Maclaren  Cobban. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Coleman.— Curly:    An    Actor's 
Story.  By  John  Coleman.  Illustrated 
by  J.  C.  Dollman.    Crown  8vo,  Is. 
cloth,  Is.  6d. 
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Collins    (Wilkie),    Novels    by : 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Illustrated, 
3s. 6a.  each  ;  post8vo,illustrated  bds., 
2s.  each ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Antonina.  Illust.  by  Su-JohnGilbert. 

Basil.  Illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gil- 
bert and  J.  Mahoney. 

Hide  and  Seek.  Illustrated  by  Sir 
John  Gilbert  and  J.  Mahoney. 

The  Dead  Secret.  Illustrated  by  Sir 
John  Gilbert. 

Queen  of  Hearts.  Illustrated  by  Sir 
John  Gilbert. 

My  Miscellanies.  With  a  Steel-plate 
Portrait  of  Wilkie  Collins. 

The  Woman  in  White.  With  Illus- 
trations by  Sir  John  Gilbert  and 

F.  A.  Fraser. 

The  Moonstone.    With  Illustrations 

by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  F.  A.  Fraser. 

Man  and  Wife.    Illust.  by  W.  Small. 

Poor    Miss    Finch.      Illustrated    by 

G.  Du  Maurier  and  Edward 
Hughes. 

Miss  or  Mrs.?    With  Illustrations  by 

S.  L.  Fildes  and  Henry  Woods. 
The  New  Magdalen.    Illustrated   by 

G.Du  Maurier  and  C.  S.Reinhardt. 
The    Frozen    Deep.      Illustrated    by 

G.  Du  Maurier  and  J.  Mahoney. 
The  Law  and  the  Lady.  Illustrated 

by  S.  L.  Fildes  and  Sydney  Hall. 
The  Two  Destinies. 
The  Haunted  Hotel.    Illustrated  by 

Arthur  Hopkins. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel's  Daughter. 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science:   A  Story  of  the 

Present  Time. 
"  I  Say  No." 
The  Evil  Genius. 


Little  Novels.    Cr.  Svo,  cl.  ex.,  3s.  6d. 
Collins  (Mortimer),  Novels  by  : 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Sweet  Anne  Page.  |  Transmigration. 
From   Midnight  to   Midnight. 

A   Fight   with    Fortune.    Post   8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Collins  (Mortimer  &  Frances), 

Novels  by: 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 3s.6d.  each;  post 
£vj,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 
The  Village  Comedy. 
You  Play  Me  False. 


Collins  (C.  Allston) The  Baf» 

Sinister:  A  Story.  By  C.  Allston 
Collins.   Post8vo,  illustrated  bds., 2s. 

Colmans    Humorous  Works: 

"  Broad  Grins,"  "  My  Nightgown  and 
Slippers,"  and  other  Humorous  Works, 
Prose  and  Poetical,  of  George  Col- 
man.  With  Life  by  G.  B.  Buckstone, 
and  Frontispiece  by  Hogarth.  Crown 
8vo  cloth  extra,  gilt,  7s.  6d. 

Colquhoun Every  Inch  a  Sol- 
dier :  A  Novel.  By  M.  J.  Colquhoun. 
Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 

Convalescent     Cookery:      A 

Family  Handbook.  By  Catherine 
Ryan .    Crown  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Conway  (Monc.  D.),  Works  by: 
Demonology  and   Devil-Lore.    Two 

Vols.,  royal  8vo,  with  65  Illusts. ,  28s. 
A  Necklace  of  Stories.     Illustrated 

by  W.  J.  Hennessy.     Square  8vo, 

cloth  extra,  6s. 
Pine  and  Palm:  ANovel.  Two  Vols., 

crown  8vo. 

Cook  (Dutton),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 
Hours   with   the    Players.     With  a 

Steel  Plate  Frontispiece. 
Nights  at  the  Play :  A  View  of  the 

English  Stage. 

Leo:  A  Novel.    Post  8vo,  illustrated 

boards,  2s. 
Paul  Foster's  Daughter,    crown  8vo, 

cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;   post  8vo,  illus- 

trated  boards,  2s. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Sweet  and  Twenty.  |     Frances. 


Copyright.  —A    Handbook  of 

English  and  Foreign  Copyright  in 
Literary  and  Dramatic  Works.  By 
Sidney  Jerrold.    Post8vo,  cl.,  2s.  6d~. 

Cornwall. — Popular  Romances 
of  the  West  of  England;    or,  The 

Drolls,  Traditions,  and  Superstitions 
of  Old  Cornwall.  Collected  and  Edited 
by  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.  New  and 
Revised  Edition,  with  Additions,  and 
Two  Steel-plate  Illustrations  by 
George  Cruikshank.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Craddock.  — The    Prophet   of 

the  Great  Smoky  Mountains.  By 
Charles  Egbert  Craddock,  Post 
8vo,  illus.  bds.,  2s     cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Creasy. — Memoirs  of  Eminent 

Etonians  :  with  Notices  of  the  Early 
History  of  Eton  College.  By  Sir 
Edward  Creasy,  Author  of  "  The 
Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World." 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  13 
Portraits,  7s.  6d. 
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Cruikshank  (George): 

The  Comic  Almanack.  Complete  in 
Two  Series  :  The  First  from  1835 
to  1843  ;  the  Second  from  1844  to 
1853.  A  Gathering  of  the  Best 
Humour  of  Thackeray,  Hood,  May- 
hew,  Albert  Smith,  A'Beckett, 
Robert  Brough,  &c.  With  z,ooo 
Woodcuts  and  Steel  Engravings  by 
Cruikshank,  Hine,  Landells,  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  two  very  thick 
volumes,  78.  6d.  each. 

The  Life  of  George  Cruikshank.  By 
Blanchard  Jerrold,  Author  of 
"The  Life  of  Napoleon  III.,"  &c. 
With  84  Illustrations.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition,  enlarged,  with  Ad- 
ditional Plates,  and  a  very  carefully 
compiled  Bibliography.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Robinson  Crusoe.  A  beautiful  re- 
production of  Major's  Edition,  with 
37  Woodcuts  and  Two  Steel  Plates 
fey  George  Cruikshank,  choicely 
printed.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Cumming(C.  F.  Gordon),Works 
by: 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  8s.  6d.  each. 

In  the  Hebrides.  With  Autotype  Fac- 
simile and  numerous  full-page  IUusts. 

Inthe  Himalayas  and  on  the  Indian 
Plains.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions.       

Via  Cornwall  to  Egypt.  With  a 
Photogravure  Frontispiece.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Cussans.— Handbook  of  Her^ 

aldry;  with  Instructions  for  Tracing 
Pedigrees  and  Deciphering'  Ancient 
MSS.,  &c.  By  John  E.  Cussans. 
Entirely  New  and  Revised  Edition, 
illustrated  with  over  400  Woodcuts 
and  Coloured  Plates.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Cyples. — Hearts  of   Gold  :    A 

Novel.  By  William  Cyples.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Daniel. —  Merrie    England    in 

the  Olden  Time.  By  George  Daniel. 
With  Illustrations  by  Robt.  Cruik- 
shank. Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Daudet.— The  Evangelist;    or, 

Port  Salvation.  By  Alphonse 
Daudet.  Translated  by  C.  Harry 
Meltzer.  With  Portrait  of  the 
Author.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  Must,  boards,  2s. 

Davenant. — Hints  for  Parents 
on  the  Choice  of  a  Profession  or 
Trade  for  their  Sons.  By  Francis 
Davenant,  M.A.  Post  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth 
limp,  Is.  6d. 


Davies  (Dr.  N.  E.),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  Is.  each ;  cloth  limp, 
Is.  6d.  each. 
One  Thousand  Medical  Maxims. 
Nursery  Hints:  A  Mother's  Guide. 

Aids  to  Long  Life.    Crown  8vo,  2s. ; 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Davies'    (Sir  John)  Complete 

Poetical  Works,  including  Psalms  I. 
to  L.  in  Verse,  and  other  hitherto  Un- 
published MSS.,  for  the  first  time 
Collected  and  Edited,  with  Memorial- 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev. 
A.  B.  Grosart,  D.D.  Two  Vols., 
crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  12s. 


De  Maistre. — A  Journey  Round 

My  Room.  By  Xavier  de  Maistre. 
Translated  by  Henry  Attwell.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

De  Mille A  Castle  in  Spain: 

A  Novel.  By  James  De  Mille.  With 
a  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

Derwent  (Leith),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ;  post 

8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Our  Lady  of  Tears.   |  Circe's  Lovers. 

Dickens  (Charles),  Novels  by  : 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Sketches  by  Boz.   I  NicholasNickleby. 
Pickwick  Papers.   |  Oliver  Twist. 

The  Speeches  of  Charles  Dickens, 

1841-1870.  With  a  New  Bibliography, 
revised  and  enlarged.  Edited  and 
Prefaced  by  Richard  Herne  Shep- 
herd. Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. — Also 
a  Smaller  Edition,  in  the  Mayfair 
Library.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 
About  England  with  Dickens.  By 
Alfred  Rimmer.  With  57  Illustra- 
tions by  C.  A.  Vanderhoof,  Alfred 
Rimmer,  and  others.  Sq.  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  10s.  6d. 


Dictionaries: 

A  Dictionary  of  Miracles:  Imitative, 
Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.  By  the 
Rev.  E.  C.  Brewer,  LL.D.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.;  hf.-bound,  9s. 

The  Reader's  Handbook  of  Allu- 
sions, References,  Plots,  and 
Stories.  By  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Brewer, 
LL.D.  With  an  Appendix,  contain- 
ing a  Complete  English  Bibliography. 
Eleventh  Thousand.  Crown  8vo, 
1,400  pages,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Authors  and  their  Works,  with  the 
Dates.  Being  the  Appendices  to 
"  The  Reader's  Handbook,"  sepa- 
rately printed.  By  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Brewer.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 
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Dictionaries,  continued— 

Familial'  Short  Sayings  of  Great 
Men.  With  Historical  and  Explana- 
tory Notes.  By  Samuel  A.  Bent, 
M.A.  Fifth  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra, 7s. 6d. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Drama:  Being 
a  comprehensive  Guide  to  the  Plays, 
Playwrights, Players,  and  Playhouses 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  America, 
from  the  Earliest  to  the  Present 
Times.  By  W.  Davenport  Adams. 
A  thick  volume,  crown  8vo,  half- 
bound,  12s.  6d.  [In  preparation. 

The  Slang  Dictionary:  Etymological, 
Historical,  and  Anecdotal.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  6d. 

Women  of  the  Day:  A  Biographical 
Dictionary.  By  Frances  Hays.  Cr. 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Words,  Facts,  and  Phrases:  A  Dic- 
tionary of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out- 
of-the-Way  Matters.  By  Eliezer 
Edwards.  New  and  Cheaper  Issue. 
Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  7s.  6d. ;   hf.-bd.,  9s. 

Diderot. — The  Paradox  of  Act- 
ing. Translated,  with  Annotations, 
from  Diderot's  "  Le  Paradoxe  sur  le 
Comedien,"  by  Walter  Herries 
Pollock.  With  a  Preface  by  Henry 
Irving.     Cr.  8vo,  in  parchment,  4s.  6d. 

Dobson  (W.  T.),  Works  by  : 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Literary  Frivolities,  Fancies,  Follies, 

and  Frolics.  [cities. 

Poetical  Ingenuities  and    Eccentri- 

Doran. —  Memories     of     our 

Great  Towns  ;  with  Anecdotic  Glean- 
ings concerning  their  Worthies  and 
their  Oddities.  By  Dr.  John  Doran, 
F.S.A.  With  38  Illusts.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edit.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Drama,  A   Dictionary  oftheT 

Being  a  comprehensive  Guide  to  the 
Plays,  Playwrights,  Players,  and  Play- 
houses of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
America,  from  the  Earliest  to  the  Pre- 
sent Times.  By  W.  Davenport 
Adams.  (Uniform  with  Brewer's 
"  Reader's  Handbook.")  Crown  Svo, 
half-bound,  12s.  6d.       [In  preparation. 

Dramatists,  The  Old.     Cr.  8vo, 

cl.  ex.,  Vignette  Portraits,  6s.  per  Vol. 

Ben  Jonson's  Works.  With  Notes 
Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  a  Bio- 
graphical Memoir  by  Wm.  Gifford. 
Edit,  by  Col.  Cunningham.     3  Vols. 

Chapman's  Works.  Complete  in 
Three  Vols.  Vol.  I.  contains  the 
Plays  complete,  including  doubtful 
ones;  Vol.  II.,  Poems  and  Minor 
Translations,  withlntroductoryEssay 
by  A.  C.Swinburne;  Vol. III. .Trans- 
lations of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 


Dramatists,  The  Old,  continued — 
Crown  8vo,  cloth   extra,   Vignette  Por- 
traits, 6s.  per  Volume. 
Marlowe's    Works.        Including    his 
Translations.     Edited,  with    Notes 
and  Introduction,  by  Col.  Cunning- 
ham.   One  Vol. 
Massinger's  Plays.    From  the  Text  of 
William  Gifford.     Edited  by  Col. 
Cunningham.     One  Vol. 

Dyer. — -The     Folk    Lore     of 

Plants.  By  Rev.  T.  F,  Thiselton 
Dyer,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
7s.  6d.  [In  preparation. 

Early   English    Poets.    Edited, 

with  Introductions  and  Annotations, 
by  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  D.D.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  boards,  6s.  per  Volume. 

Fletcher's  (Giles,  B.D.)  Complete 
Poems.     One  Vol. 

Davies'  (Sir  John)  Complete 
Poetical  Works.    Two  Vols. 

Herrick's  (Robert)  Complete  Col- 
lected Poems.    Three  Vols. 

Sidney's  (Sir  Philip)  Complete 
Poetical  Works.    Three  Vols. 

Herbert  (Lord)  of  Cherbury's  Poems. 
Edit.,  with  Introd.,  by  J.  Churton 
Collins.    Cr.  8vo,  parchment,  8s. 

Edgcumbe.  —  Zephyrus  :      A 

Holiday  in  Brazil  and  on  the  River 
Plate.    By  E.  R.  Pearce  Edgcumbe 
With  41  Illusts.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  5s 


Edwardes(Mrs.  A.),  Novels  by 

A  Point  of  Honour.    Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s.  ' 
Archie  Lovell.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

Eggleston.—  Roxy:  A  Novel.  By 
Edward  Eggleston.  Post  8vo,  illust. 
boards,  2s. 

Emanuel. — On   Diamonds  and 

Precious  Stones:  their  History  ,Value, 
and  Properties  ;  with  Simple  Tests  for 
ascertaining  their  Reality.  By  Harry 
Emanuel,  F.R.G.S.  With  numerous 
Illustrations,  tinted  and  plain.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  6s. 

Ewald   (Alex.  Charles,  F.S.A. ), 

Works  by : 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Prince 
Charles  Stuart,  Count  of  Albany, 
commonly  called  the  Young  Pre- 
tender. From  the  State  Papers  and 
other  Sources.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  with  a  Portrait,  crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Stories  from  the  State  Papers. 
With  an  Autotype  Facsimile.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Studies  Re-studied:  Historical 
Sketches  from  Original  Sources. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  12s. 
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Eyes,  Our:    How  to  Preserve 

Them  from  Infancy  to  Old  Age.  By 
John  Browning,  F.R.A.S.,  &c.  Sixth 
Edition  (Eleventh  Thousand).  With 
58  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Is. 

Fai rholt. — Tobacco  :    Its    His- 

tory  and  Associations  ;  with  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Plant  and  its  Manu- 
facture, and  its  Modes  of  Use  in  all 
Ages  and  Countries.  By  F.  W.  Fair- 
holt,  F.S.A.  With  upwards  of  100 
Illustrations  by  the  Author.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Familiar    Short     Sayings     of 

Great  Men.  By  Samuel  Arthur 
Bent,  A.M.  Fifth  Edition,  Revised 
and  Enlarged.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  7s.  6d. 

Faraday  (Michael),  Works  by  : 

Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d.  each. 
The  Chemical  History  of  a  Candle: 

Lectures  delivered  before  a  Juvenile 

Audience  at  the   Royal   Institution. 

Edited  by  William  Crookes,  F.C.S. 

With  numerous  Illustrations. 
On  the  Various   Forces  of  Nature, 

and  their  Relations  to  each  other : 

Lectures  delivered  before  a  Juvenile 

Audience  at  the   Royal  Institution. 

Edited  by  William  Crookes,  F.C.S. 

With  numerous  Illustrations. 

Farrer  (James  Anson),  Works 

by: 
Military    Manners    and    Customs. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
War:  Three  Essays,  Reprinted  from 

"  Military   Manners."      Crown  8vo, 

Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Fin-Bee.  —  The    Cupboard 

Papers  :  Observations  on  the  Art  of 
Living  and  Dining.  By  Fin-Bec.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Fireworks,  The  Complete  Art 

of  Making;  or,  The  Pyrotechnist's 
Treasury.  By  Thomas  Kentish.  With 
267  Illustrations.  A  New  Edition,  Re- 
vised throughout  and  greatly  Enlarged. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

FrFzgerald  (Percy),  Works  by  : 

The  Recreations  of  a  Literary  Man; 
or,  Does  Writing  Pay  ?  With  Re- 
collections of  some  Literary  Men, 
and  a  View  of  a  Literary  Man's 
Working  Life.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

The  World  Behind  the  Scenes. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Little  Essays:  Passages  from  the 
Letters  of  Charles  Lamb.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

A  Day's  Tour:  A  Journey  through 
France  and  Belgium.  With  Sketches 
in  facsimile  of  the  Original  Draw- 
ings.   Crown  4to  picture  cover,  Is. 


Fitzgerald  (Percy),  continued — 
Fatal  Zero :  A  Homburg  Diary.     Cr. 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Bella  Donna.    |    Never  Forgotten 

The  Second  Mrs.  Tillotson. 

Seventy-five  Brooke  Street. 

Polly.  I  The  Lady  of  Brantome. 
Fletcher's  (Giles,  B.D.)  Com- 
plete Poems :  Christ's  Victorie  in 
Heaven,  Christ's  Victorie  on  Earth, 
Christ's  Triumph  over  Death,  aod 
Minor  Poems.  With  Memorial-Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Grqsart,  D.D.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth  bds.,  6s. 

Fonblanque.— Filthy  Lucre:  A 

Novel.  By  Albany  de  Fonblanque. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Francillon   (R.  E.),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.each; 

post  8vo,  Must,  boards,  2s.  each. 
One  by  One.  1    A  Real  Queen. 

Queen  Cophetua.  [ 

Olympia.  Post  8vo,  illust.  boards;,  2s. 
Esther's  Glove.    Fcap.  8vo,  Is. 

Frederic.  —  Seth's     Brother's 

Wife:  A  Novel.  By  Harold  Frederic. 
Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 

French  Literature,  History  of 

By  Henry  Van  Laun.  Complete  in 
3  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cl.  bds.,  7s.  6d.  each. 

Frere. — Pandurang    Hari  ;    or, 

Memoirs  of  a  Hindoo.  With  a  Preface 
by  Sir  H.  Bartle  Frere,  G.C.S.I.,  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Friswell.— Oneof  Two:  A  Novel. 
By  Hain  Friswell.  Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 

Frost  (Thomas),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 
Circus  Life  and  Circus  Celebrities. 
The  Lives  of  the  Conjurers. 
The    Old    Showmen    and    the   Old 
London  Fairs. 

Fry's  (Herbert)    RoyaJ~Guide 

to  the  London  Charities,  1887-8. 
Showing  their  Name,  Date  of  Found  a- 
tion, Objects, Income, Officials, &c.  Pub- 
lished Annually.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  Is.  61. 

Gardening  Books: 

Post  8vo,  Is.  each ;  cl.  limp,  Is.  6d.  each. 

A  Year's  Work  in  Garden  and  Green- 
house: Practical  Advice  to  Amateur 
Gardeners  as  to  the  Management  of 
the  Flower, Fruit,  and  Frame  Garden. 
By  George  Glenny. 

Our  Kitchen  Garden  :  The  Plants  we 
Grow,  and  How  we  Cook  Them, 
By  Tom  Jerrold, 
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Gardening  Books,  continued — 
Post  8vo,  Is.  each  ;  cl.  limp,  Is.  6d.  each. 
Household    Horticulture:   A  Gossip 
about  Flowers.     By  Tom  and  Jane 
Jerrold.     Illustrated. 
The  Garden    that  Paid   the    Rent. 
By  Tom  Jerrold. 


My  Garden  Wild,  and  What  I  Grew 
there.  ByF.G.  Heath.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  5s. ;  gilt  edges,  6s. 


Garrett. — The  Capel  Girls:  A 

Novel.  By  Edward  Garrett.  Cr.  8vo, 
cl.  ex.,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

Gentleman's   Magazine  (The) 

for  1888.  Is.  Monthly.  In  addition 
to  the  Articles  upon  subjects  in  Litera- 
ture, Science,  and  Art,  for  which  this 
Magazine  has  so  high  a  reputation, 
"Science  Notes,"  by  W.  Mattieu 
WiLLiAMS,F.R.A.S.,and  "Table  Talk," 
by  Sylvanus  Urban,  appear  monthly. 
***  Bound  Volumes  for  recent  years  are 

kept  in  stock,  cloth   extra,  price  8s.  6d. 

each  ;  Cases  for  binding,  2s.  each. 

Gentleman's     Annual     (The). 

Published  Annually  in  November.  In 
illuminated  cover.    Demy  8vo,  Is. 

German  Popular  Stories.  Col- 
lected by  the  Brothers  Grimm,  and 
Translated  by  Edgar  Taylor.  Edited, 
with  an  Introduction,  by  John  Ruskin. 
With  22  Illustrations  on  Steel  by 
George  Cruikshank.  Square  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6s.  6d. ;  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

Gibbon  (Charles),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 


Robin  Gray. 
What     will      the 

World  Say? 
Queen      of      the 

Meadow. 
The  Flowerof  the 

Forest. 


In  HonourBound. 
Braes  of  Yarrow. 
A    Heart's    Prob- 
lem. 
TheGoldenShaft. 
Of  High  Degree. 
Loving  a  Dream. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
For  Lack  of  Gold. 
For  the  King.   |  InPasturesGreen. 
In  Love  and  War. 
By  Mead  and  Stream. 
Heart's  Delight. 

Gilbert  (William),  Novels  by: 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Dr.  Austin's  Guests. 
The  Wizard  of  the  Mountain. 
James  Duke,  Costermonger. 


Gilbert  (W.  S.),  Original  Plays 

by:  In  Two  Series,  each  complete  in 
itself,  price  2s.  6d.  each. 

The  First  Series  contains — The 
Wicked  World — Pygmalion  and  Ga- 
latea —  Charity  —  The  Princess  —  The 
Palace  of  Truth — Trial  by  Jury. 

The  Second  Series  contains — Bro- 
ken Hearts — Engaged — Sweethearts — 
Gretchen — Dan'l  Druce — Tom  Cobb — 
H.M.S.  Pinafore— The  Sorcerer— The 
Pirates  of  Penzance. 


Eight  Original  Comic  Operas.  Writ- 
ten by  VV.  S.  Gilbert.  Containing: 
The  Sorcerer— H.M.S.  "Pinafore" 
— The  Pirates  of  Penzance — Iolanthe 
• —  Patience  —  Princess  Ida  —  The 
Mikado — Trial  by  Jury.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 


Glenny. — A    Year's    Work     in 

Garden  and  Greenhouse :  Practical 
Advice  to  Amateur  Gardeners  as  to 
the  Management  of  the  Flower,  Fruit, 
and  Frame  Garden.  By  George 
Glenny.     Post  8vo,  Is.;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Godwin. — Lives  of  the  Necro- 
mancers. By  William  Godwin. 
Post  8vo,    limp,  2s. 

Golden   Library,  The: 

Square  i6mo  (Tauchnitz  size),  cloth 
limp,  2s.  per  Volume. 

Bayard  Taylor's  Diversions  of  the 
Echo  Club. 

Bennett's  (Dr.  W.  C.)  Ballad  History 
of  England. 

Bennett's  (Dr.)  Songs  for  Sailors. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 

Godwin's  (William)  Lives  of  the 
Necromancers. 

Holmes's  Autocrat  of  the  Break- 
fast Table.    Introduction  by  Sala. 

Holmes's  Professor"  at  the  Break- 
fast Table. 

Hood's  Whims  and  Oddities.  Com- 
plete.   All  the  original  Illustrations. 

Jesse's  (Edward)  Scenes  and  Oc- 
cupations of  a  Country  Life. 

Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia.  Both  Series 
Complete  in  One  Vol. 

Leigh  Hunt's  Essays:  A  Tale  for  a 
Chimney  Corner,  and  other  Pieces. 
With  Portrait,  and  Introduction  by 
Edmund  Ollier. 

Mallory's  (Sir  Thomas)  Mort 
d'Arthur:  The  Stories  of  King 
Arthur  and  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table.  Edited  by  B,  Mont- 
gomerie  Ranking, 
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Golden  Library,  The,  continued— 
Square  i6mo,  2s.  per  Volume. 

Pascal's  Provincial  Letters.  A  New 
Translation,  with  Historical  Intro- 
ductionand  Notes, byT.M'CRiE.D.D. 

Pope's  Poetical  Works.    Complete. 

Rochefoucauld's  Maxims  and  Moral 
Reflections.  With  Notes,  and  In- 
troductory Essay  by  Sainte-Beuve. 

St.  Pierre's  Paul  and  Virginia,  and 
The  Indian  Cottage.  Edited, with 
Life,  by  the  Rev.  E.  Clarke. 

Golden  Treasury  of  Thought, 

The :  An  Encyclopedia  of  Quota- 
tions from  Writers  of  all  Times  and 
Countries.  Selected  and  Edited  by 
Theodore  Taylor.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
gilt  and  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

Graham.  —   The    Professor's 

Wife  :  A  Story.  By  Leonard  Graham. 
Fcap.  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. 

Greeks  and  Romans,  The  Life 

of  the,  Described  from  Antique  Monu- 
ments. By  Ernst  Guhl  and  W. 
Ko'ner.  Translated  from  the  Third 
German  Edition,  and  Edited  by  Dr. 
F.  Hueffer.  545  Illusts.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edit.,  demy  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  7s.  6d. 

Greenaway  (Kate)  and  Bret 
Harte. — The  Queen  of  the  Pirate 
Isle.  By  Bret  Harte.  With  25 
original  Drawings  by  Kate  Green- 
away,  Reproduced  in  Colours  by  E. 
Evans.    Sm.  4to,  bds.,  Ss. 

Greenwood  (James),Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 
The  Wilds  of  London. 
Low-Life  Deeps:    An  Account  ot  the 
Strange  Fish  to  be  Found  There. 


Dick  Temple:   A  Novel.     Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Habberton   (John),    Author   of 

"Helen's  Babies,"  Novels  by: 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each  ; 

cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Brueton's  Bayou. 
Country  Luck. 

Hair    (The):    Its  Treatment  in 

Health,  Weakness,  and  Disease. 
Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  J, 
Pjncus.    Crown  8vo,  Is,;  cloth,  \s.  6<i. 


Hake  (Dr.  Thomas    Gordon), 

Poems  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 
New  Symbols. 
Legends  of  the  Morrow. 
The  Serpent  Play. 

Maiden    Ecstasy.      Small  4to,  cloth 
extra,  8s. 


Hall.— Sketches  of  Irish  Cha- 
racter. By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  on  Steel  and 
Wood  by  Maclise,  Gilbert,  Harvey, 
and  G.  Cruikshank.  Medium  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  gilt,  7s.  6d. 

Halliday. — Every-day    Papers. 

By  Andrew  Halliday.  Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Handwriting,  The  Philosophy 

of.  With  over  100  Facsimiles  and  Ex- 
planatory Text.  By  Don  Felix  de 
Salamanca.    Post  8vo,  cl.  limp,  2s.6d. 

Hanky-Panky  :    A  Collection  of 

Very  EasyTricks.Very  Difficult  Tricks, 
White  Magic,  Sleight  of  Hand,  &c. 
Edited  by  W.  H.  Cremer.  With  200 
Illusts.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,4s.  6d. 

Hardy    (Lady    Duffus).—  Paul 

Wynter's  Sacrifice:  A  Story.  By 
Lady  Duffus  Hardy.  Post  8vo,  illust. 
boards,  2s. 

Hardy  (Thomas). — Under  the 

Greenwood  Tree.  By  Thomas  Hardy, 
Author  of  "  Far  from  the  Madding 
Crowd."  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Harwood. — The    Tenth    Earl. 

By  J.  Berwick  Harwood.  Post  8vo 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Haweis  (Mrs.  H.  R.),  Works  by  : 

The  Art  of  Dress.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  Small  8vo,  illustrated 
cover,  Is. ;  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d. 

The  Art  of  Beauty.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra 
Coloured  Frontispiece  and  Illusts.6s. 

The  Art  of  Decoration.  Square  8vo, 
handsomely  bound  and  profusely 
Illustrated,  10s.  6d. 

Chaucer  for  Children:  A  Golden 
Key.  With  Eight  Coloured  Pictures 
and  numerous  Woodcuts.  New 
Edition,  small  4to,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Chaucer  for  Schools.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Haweis  (Rev.  H.  R.).— American 

Humorists:  Washington  Irving. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  James 
Russell  Lowell,  Artemus  Ward, 
Mark  Twain,  and  Bret  Harte.  By 
Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  M.A,    Cr.  8vo,  63, 
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Hawthorne. — Tanglewood 

Tales  for  Girls  and  Boys.  By 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  With  nu- 
merous fine  Illustrations  by  George 
Wharton  Edwards.  Large  4to,  clotn 
extra,  10s.  6d. 

Hawthorne(JuIian),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Garth.  I  Sebastian  Strome. 

Ellice  Quentin.  |  Dust. 
Prince  Saroni's  Wife. 
Fortune's  Fool.  |  Beatrix  Randolph. 
Miss  Cadogna. 
Love — or  a  Name. 


Mrs.     Gainsborough's      Diamonds. 

Fcap.  8vo,  illustrated  cover,  Is. 

Hays. — Women  of  the  Day:  A 

Biographical  Dictionary  of  Notable 
Contemporaries.  By  Frances  Hays. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Heath    (F.    G.).  —  My    Garden 

Wild,  and  What  I  Grew  There.  By 
Francis  George  Heath,  Author  of 
"  The  Fern  World,''  &c.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  5s. ;  cl.  gilt,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

Helps  (Sir  Arthur),  Works  by  : 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  64.  each. 
Animals  and  their  Masters. 
Social  Pressure. 


Ivan  de  Biron:  A  Novel.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2S. 


Herman.— One  Traveller  Re- 
turns: A  Romance.  By  Henry  Her- 
man and  D.  Christie  Murray.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Herrick's  (Robert)  Hesperides, 

Noble  Numbers,  and  Complete  Col- 
lected Poems.  With  Memorial-Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Grosart,  D.D.,  Steel  Portrait,  Index 
of  First  Lines,  and  Glossarial  Index, 
&c.  Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  18s. 

Hesse- Wartegg        (Chevalier 

Ernst  von),  Works  by  : 

Tunis:  The  Land  and  the  People. 
With  22  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

The  New  South-West:  Travelling 
Sketches  from  Kansas,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  Northern  Mexico. 
With  ioo  fine  Illustrations  and  Three 
Maps,  Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
143.  [/» preparation. 


Herbert.— The  Poems  of  Lord 

Herbert  of  Cherbury.  Edited,  with 
Introduction,  by  J.  Churton  Collins. 
Crown  8vo,  bound  in  parchment,  8s. 

Hindley  (Charles),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 

Tavern  Anecdotes  and  Sayings  :  In- 
cluding the  Origin  of  Signs,  and 
Reminiscences  connected  with 
Taverns,  Coffee  Houses,  Clubs,  &c. 
With  Illustrations. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  a  Cheap 
Jack.  By  One  of  the  Fraternity. 
Edited  by  Charles  Hindley. 

Hoey. — The     Lover's     Creed. 

By  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey.  With  Frontis- 
piece by  P.  Macnab.  Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  23. 

Holmes  (O.Wendell),  Works  by: 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast- 
Table.  Illustrated  by  J.  Gordon 
Thomson.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp, 
2s.  6d. — Another  Edition  in  smaller 
type,  with  an  Introduction  by  G.  A. 
Sala.    Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast- 
Table  ;  with  the  Story  of  Iris.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

Holmes.  —  The      Science     of 

Voice  Production  and  Voice  Preser- 
vation: A  Popular  Manual  for  the 
Use  of  Speakers  and  Singers.  By 
Gordon  Holmes,  M.D.  With  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Hood  (Thomas): 

Hood's  Choice  Works,  in  Prose  and 
Verse.  Including  the  Cream  of  the 
Comic  Annuals.  With  Life  of  the 
Author,  Portrait,  and  200  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Hood's  Whims  and  Oddities.  Com- 
plete. With  all  the  original  Illus- 
trations.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

Hood  (Tom),  Works  by: 
From  Nowhere  to  the  North  Pole: 

A  Noah's  Arkasological  Narrative. 
With  25  Illustrations  by  W.  Brun- 
ton  and  E.  C.  Barnes.  Square 
crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  6s. 
A  Golden  Heart:  A  Novel.  Post8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  23. 

Hook's  (Theodore)  Choice  Hu- 
morous Works,  including  his  Ludi- 
crous Adventures.Bons  Mots,  Puns  and 
Hoaxes.  With  a  New  Life  of  the 
Author,  Portraits,  Facsimiles,  and 
Illusts.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  gilt,  7s .  6d. 

Hooper. — The  House  of  Raby  : 

A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  George  Hoqpe,r, 
Post  8vq,  illustrated  boards,  2§. 
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Hopkins — "  'Twixt   Love    and 

Duty:"  A  Novel.  By  Tighe  Hopkins. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. ;  post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Home. — Orion  :  An  Epic  Poem, 

in  Three  Books.  By  Richard  Hen- 
gist  Horne.  With  Photographic 
Portrait  from  a  Medallion  by  Sum- 
mers. Tenth  Edition,  crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  7s. 

Hunt  (Mrs.  Alfred),  Novels  by  : 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Thornicroft's  Model. 

The  Leaden  Casket. 

Self  Condemned. 

That  q tlier  Person. _ 

Hunt. — Essays  by  Leigh  Hunt. 

A  Tale  for  a  Chimney  Corner,  and 
other  Pieces.  With  Portrait  and  In- 
troduction by  Edmund  Ollier.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

Hydrophobia:  an  Account  of  M. 
Pasteur's  System.  Containing  a 
Translation  of  all  his  Communications 
on  the  Subject,  the  Technique  of  his 
Method,  and  the  latest  Statistical 
Results.  By  Renaud  Suzor,  M.B., 
CM.  Edin.,  and  M.D.  Paris,  Commis- 
sioned by  the  Government  of  the 
Colony  of  Mauritius  to  study  M. 
Pasteur's  new  Treatment  in  Paris. 
With  7  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  6s. 

Indoor   Paupers.      By  One  of 

Them.     Crown  Svo,  is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Ingeiow.— Fated  to  be  Free  :  A 

Novel.  By  Jean  Ingelow.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Irish  Wit  and  Humour,  Songs 

of.    Collected  and  Edited  by  A.  Per- 
ceval Graves.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp, 
Js^&L 

James.— A    Romance    of    the 

Queen's  Hounds-  By  Charles  James. 
Post  8vo,  picture  cover.  Is. ;  cl.,  Is.  6d. 

Janvier. — Practical    Keramics 

fop  Students.  By  Catherine  A, 
Janvier.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Jay  (Harriett),  Novels  by: 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Dack  Colleen. 
The  Queen  of  Connaught. 

Jefferies  (Richard),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6a.  each 
The  Life  of  the  Fields, 
The  Open  Air. 


Jefferies  (Richard),  continued — 

Nature  near-  London.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6s. ;  post  8vo,  cloth 
limp,  2s.  6d. 

The  Eulogy  of  Richard  Jefferies. 
By  Walter  Besant,  Demy  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  9s. 

I  Jennings  (H.  J.),  Works  by: 

!       Curiosities  of  Criticism.    Post  8vo, 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 
Lord      Tennyson:      A    Biographical 
■  Sketch.      With    a    Photograph-Por- 

j  trait.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

j  Jerrold  (Tom),  Works  by : 

i     Post  8vo,  Is.  each ;  cloth,  Is.  6d.  each. 
The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent. 
Household  Horticulture:   A  Gossip 

about  Flowers.     Illustrated. 
Our    Kitchen    Garden:    The   Plants 

we  Grow,  and  How  we  Cook  Them. 

Jesse. — Scenes  and  Occupa- 
tions of  a  Country  Life.  By  Edward 
Jesse.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp.  2s. 

Jeux   d'Esprit.      Collected   and 

Edited  by  Henry  S.  Leigh.  Post8vo, 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Jones  (Wm.,  F.S.A.),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

Finger-Ring  Lore:  Historical,  Le- 
gendary, and  Anecdotal.  With  over 
Two  Hundred  Illustrations 

Credulities,  Past  ana  ^r ..<s out  1 
eluding  the  Sea  and  ->eai(,i-  .  :  "..;-. 
Talismans.  Word  and  Lettei  \J  vsna 
tion  Exorcising  and  Blessing  oi 
Animals,  Birds,  Eggs,  Luck,  &c. 
With  an  Etched  Fiontispiece. 

Crowns  and  Coronations:  A  History 
of  Regalia  in  all  Times  and  Coun- 
tries. With  One  Hundred  Illus- 
trations. 

Jonsons  (Ben)    Works.    With 

Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and 
a  Biographical  Memoir  by  William 
Gifford.  Edited  by  Colonel  Cun- 
ningham. Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  18s. ;  or  separately, 6s.  each. 

Josephus,TheCompleteWorks 

of.  Translated  by  Whiston.  Con- 
taining both  "  The  Antiquities  of  the 
Jews  "  and  "  The  Wars  of  the  Jews." 
Two  Vols.,  8vo,  with  52  Illustrations 
and  Maps,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  14s. 

Kempt. — Pencil    and   Palette: 

Chapters  on  Art  and  Artists.  By  Robert 
Kempt.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 
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Kershaw.— Colonial  Facts  and 

Fictions:  Humorous  Sketches.  By 
Mark  Kershaw.  Post  8vo,  illustrated 
boards,  2s. ;  cloth,  2s.  60. 

King  (R.  Ashe),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
A  Drawn  Game. 
"The  Wearing  of  the  Green." 

Kingsley  (Henry),  Novels  by: 

Oakshott  Castle.  Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 

NumberSeventeen.  Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra,  3s.  6d. 

Knight.— The  Patient's  Vade 

Mecum:  How  to  get  most  Benefit 
from  Medical  Advice.  By  William 
Knight,  M.R.C.S.,  and  Edward 
Knight,  L.R.C.P.  Crown  8vo,  Is. ; 
cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Lamb  (Charles): 

Lamb's  Complete  Works,  in  Prose 
and  Verse,  reprinted  from  the  Ori- 
ginal Editions,  with  many  Pieces 
hitherto  unpublished.  Edited,  with 
Notes  and  Introduction,  by  R.  H. 
Shepherd.  With  Two  Portraits  and 
Facsimile  of  Page  of  the  "  Essay  on 
Roast  Pig."    Cr.8vo,cl.  extra,  7s.  6d. 

The  Essays  of  Elia.  Complete  Edi- 
tion.   Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  2s. 

Poetry  fcr  Children,  and  Prince 
Dorus.  By  Charles  Lamb.  Care- 
fully reprinted  from  unique  copies. 
Small  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Little  Essays  :  Sketches  and  Charac- 
ters. By  Charles  Lamb.  Selected 
from  his  Letters  by  Percy  Fitz- 
gerald.   Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 


Lane's  Arabian  Nights,  &c. : 

The  Thousand  and  One  Nights: 
commonly  called,  in  England,  "  The 
Arabian  Nights'  Entertain- 
ments." A  New  Translation  from 
the  Arabic  with  copious  Notes,  by 
Edward  William  Lane.  Illustrated 
by  many  hundred  Engravings  on 
Wood,  from  Original  Designs  by 
Wm.  Harvey.  A  New  Edition,  from 
aCopy  annotated  by  the  Translator, 
edited  by  his  Nephew,  Edward 
Stanley  Poole.  With  a  Preface  by 
Stanley  Lane-Poole.  Three  Vols., 
demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

Arabian  Society  in  the  Middle  Ages: 
Studies  from  "The  Thousand  and 
One  Nights."  By  Edward  William 
Lane,  Author  of  "The  Modern 
Egyptians,"  &c.  Edited  by  Stanley 
Lane-Poole.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 


Lares  and    Penates ;    or,   The 

Background  of  Life.  By  Florence 
Caddy.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Larwood  (Jacob),  Works  by : 
The   Story  of  the    London  Parks. 

With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  3s.  6d. 

Post  8vo,  eloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Forensic  Anecdotes. 
Theatrical  Anecdotes. 

Life  in  London  ;  or,  The  History 

of  Jerry  Hawthorn  and  Corinthian 
Tom.  With  the  whole  of  Cruik- 
shank's  Illustrations,  in  Colours,  after 
the  Originals.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
7s.  6d. _ ' 

Linskill.— In   Exchange  for  a 

Soul.  By  Mary  Linskill,  Author  of 
"The  Haven  Under  the  Hill,"  &c. 
Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 

Linton  (E.  Lynn),  Works  by: 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Witch  Stories. 

The  True  Story  of  Joshua  Davidson 
Ourselves:  Essays  on  Women. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Patricia  Kemball. 
The  Atonement  of  Leam  Dundas. 
The  World  Well  Lost. 
Under  which  Lord? 
With  a  Silken  Thread. 
The  Rebel  of  the  Family. 
"My  Love!"         |      lone. 

Paston     Carew,    Millionaire     and 
Miser.  Crown  8vo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Longfellow's   Poetical  Works. 

Carefully  Reprinted  from  the  Original 
Editions.  With  numerous  fine  Illustra- 
tions on  Steel  and  Wood.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Long  Life,  Aids  to:  A  Medical, 

Dietetic,  and  General  Guide  in 
Health  and  Disease.  By  N.  E. 
Davies,  L.R.C.P.  Crown  8vo,  2s. ; 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Lucy.— Gideon  Fleyce:  A  Novel. 

By  Henry  W.  Lucy.  Crown  8vo, 
cl.  ex.,  3s.  6d.;  post  8vo,  Must,  bds.,  2s. 

Lusiad     (The)     of    Camoens. 

Translated  into  English  Spenserian 
Verse  by  Robert  Ffrench  Duff. 
Demy  8vo,  with  Fourteen  full-page 
Plates,  cloth  boards,  18s, 
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Macalpine. — Teresa    Itasca, 

and  other  Stories.  By  Avery  Mac- 
alpine. Crown  8vo,  bound  in  canvas, 
2s.  6d. 

McCarthy  (Justin,  M.P.),Works 

by: 

A  History  of  Oup  Own  Times,  from 
the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria  to 
the  General  Election  of  1880.  Four 
Vols,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  12s. 
each. — Also  a  Popular  Edition,  in 
Four  Vols.  cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  6s.  each. 
— And  a  Jubilee  Edition,  with  an 
Appendix  of  Events  to  the  end  of 
1886,  complete  in  Two  Vols.,  square 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

A  Short  History  of  Our  Own  Times. 
One  Vol.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

History  of  the  Four  Georges.  Four 
Vols,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  12s. 
each.  [Vol.  I.  now  ready. 


Crown  8vo,   cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Dear  Lady  Disdain. 
The  Waterdale  Neighbours. 
A  Fair  Saxon. 
Miss  Misanthrope. 
Donna  Quixote. 
The  Comet  of  a  Season. 
Maid  of  Athens. 
Cam  iota:  A  Girl  with  a  Fortune, 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Linley  Roohford. 

My  Enemy's  Daughter. 

"The  Right  Honourable:"  A  Ro- 
mance of  Society  and  Politics.  By 
Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.,  and  Mrs. 
Campbell-Praed.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

McCarthy    (Justin    H.,    M.P.), 

Works  by: 
An  Outlineof  theHistoryof  Ireland, 

from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Pre- 
sent Day.    Cr.  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 
Ireland  since  the  Union:  Sketches 

of  Irish  History  from  1798  to  1886. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
The  Case  for  Home   Rule.      Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 
England  under  Gladstone,  1880-85. 

Second    Edition,   revised.      Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
Doom  !  An  Atlantic  Episode.    Crown 

8vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 
Our   Sensation    Novel.      Edited  by 

Justin  H.  McCarthy.    Crown  8vo, 

Is.;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 
Hafiz  in  London.    Choicely  printed. 

Small  8vo,  gold  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


MacDonald.— Works  of  Fancy 

and  Imagination.  By  George  Mac- 
donald,  LL.D.  Ten  Volumes,  in 
handsome  cloth  case,  21s.  Vol.  1. 
Within  and  Without.  The  Hidden 
Life. —  Vol.  2.  The  Disciple.  The 
Gospel  Women.  A  Book  of  Sonnets, 
Organ  Songs. — Vol.  3.  Violin  Songs. 
Songs  of  the  Days  and  Nights. 
A  Book  of  Dreams.  Roadside  Poems. 
Poems  for  Children.  Vol.  4.  Para- 
bles. Ballads.  Scotch  Songs. — 
Vols.  5  and  6.  Phantastes  :  A  Faerie 
Romance. — Vol.  7.  The  Portent.— 
Vol.  8.  The  Light  Princess.  The 
Giant's  Heart.  Shadows. — Vol.  9. 
Cross  Purposes.  The  Golden  Key. 
The  Carasoyn.  Little  Daylight. — 
Vol.  10.  The  Cruel  Painter.  The 
Wowo'  Rivven.  The  Castle.  Thk 
Broken  Swords.  The  Gray  Wolf. 
Uncle  Cornelius. 

The  Volumes  are  also  sold  separately 
in  Grolier-pattem  cloth,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Macdonell. — Quaker  Cousins: 

A  Novel.  By  Agnes  Macdonell. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.         

Macgregor.  —  Pastimes    and 

Players.  Notes  on  Popular  Games. 
By  Robert  Macgregor.  Post  8vo, 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d, 

Mackay. — Interludes  and  Un- 
dertones ;  or,  Music  at  Twilight.  By 
Charles  Mackay,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6s. 

Maclise  Portrait-Gallery  (The) 

of  Illustrious  Literary  Characters; 

with  Memoirs — Biographical,  Critical, 
Bibliographical,  and  Anecdotal — illus- 
trative of  the  Literature  of  the  former 
half  of  the  Present  Century.  By 
William  Bates,  B.A.  With  85  Por- 
traits printed  on  an  India  Tint.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Macquoid  (Mrs.),  Works  by: 

Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  10s.  6d.  each. 

In  the  Ardennes.  With  50  fine  Illus- 
trations by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid. 

Pictures  and  Legends  from  Nor- 
mandy and  Brittany.  With  numer- 
ous Illusts.  by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid 

About  Yorkshire.  With  67  Illustra- 
tions by  T.  R.  Macquoid. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

Through  Normandy.  With  90  Illur- 
trations  byT.  R.  Macquoid. 

Through  Brittany.  With  numerous 
Illustrations    by  T.   R.   Macquoid. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

The  Evil  Eye,  and  other  Stories. 

Lost  Rose. 
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Magician's   Own    Book  (The): 

Performances  with  Cups  and  Balls, 
Eggs,  Hats,  Handkerchiefs,  &c.  All 
from  acfiial  Experience.  Edited  by 
W.  H.  Cremer.  With  aoo  Illustrations, 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d.      

Magic   Lantern   (The),  and  its 

Management:  including  full  Prac- 
tical Directions  for  producing  the 
Limelight,  making  Oxygen  Gas,  and 
preparing  Lantern  Slides.  By  T.  C. 
Hepworth.  With  10  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  Is.  ;  cloth,  ls^Jid. 

Magna  Charta.  An  exact  Fac- 
simile of  the  Original  in  the  British 
Museum,  printed  on  fine  "plate  paper, 
3  feet  by  2  feet,  with  Arms  and  Seals 
emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours.    5s. 

Mallock  (W.  H.),  Works  by: 

The  New  Republic;  or, Culture, Faith 
and  Philosophy  in  an  English  Country 
House.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. ; 
Cheap  Edition,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

The  New  Paul  and  Virginia ;  or,  Posi- 
tivism on  an  Island.  Post  8vo,  cloth 
limp,  2s.  6d. 

Poems.    Small  4to,  in  parchment,  8s. 

Is  Life  worth  Living?  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6s. 

Mallory's  (Sir  Thomas)  Mort 

d'Arthur:  The  Stories  of  King  Arthur 
and  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table. 
Edited  by  B.  Montgomerie  Ranking. 
Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

Mark  Twain,  Works  by: 

The  Choice  Works  of  Mark  Twain. 
Revised  and  Corrected  throughout  by 
the  Author.  With  Life,  Portrait,  and 
numerous  Illust.  Cr.  8vo,cl.ex,7s.6d. 

The  Innocents  Abroad  ;  or,  The  New 
Pilgrim's  Progress :  Being  some  Ac 
count  of  the  Steamship  "  Quaker 
City's "  Pleasure  Excursion  to 
Europe  and  the  Holy  Land.  With 
234  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  7s.  6d. — Cheap  Edition  (under 
the  title  of"  Mark  Twain's  Pleasure 
Trip"), post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 

Roughing  It,  and  The  Innocents  at 
Home.  With  200  Illustrations  by  F. 
A.  Fraser.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  7s.  6d. 

The  Gilded  Age.  By  Mark  Twain 
and  Charles  Dudley  Warner. 
With  212  Illustrations  by  T.  Coppin 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer 
With  in  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. — Cheap  Edition 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

The  Prince  and  the  Pauper.  With 
nearly  200  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.— Cheap  Edition, 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


Mark  Twain's  Works,  continued — 

A  Tramp  Abroad  With  314  Illusts. 
Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.— Cheap 
Edition,  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

The  Stolen  White  Elephant,  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. ;  post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Life  on  the  Mississippi.  With  about 
300  Original  Illustrations.  Crown 
8yo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.— Cheap  Edi- 
tion, post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry 
Finn.  With  174  Illustrations  by 
E.  W.  Kemble.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  7s.  6d— -Cheap  Edition,  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Mark  Twain's  Library  of  Humour. 
Withnumerous Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6(1.     [Preparing. 

Marlowe's  Works^  Including 
his  Translations.  Edited,  with  Notes 
and  Introductions,  by  Col.  Cun- 
ningham.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Marryat  (Florence),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Open!  Sesame!    |  Written  in  Fire. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
A  Harvest  of  Wild  Oats. 
A  Little  Stepson. 
__  Fighting  the  A i r. 

Massinger's  Plays.     From  the 

Text  of  William  Giffokd.  Edited 
by  Col.  Cunningham.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra^s. 

Masterman. — Half  ~a~  Dozen 

Daughters:  A  Novel.  By  J.  Master- 
man.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Matthews.— A   Secret  of  the 

Sea,  &c.  By  Brander  Matthews. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s  ;  cloth, 
2s.  6d. 

M ayf ai r  Library,  The: 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  per  Volume. 
A  Journey  Round    My  Room.      By 

Xavier   de   Maistre.      Translated 

by  Henry  Attwell. 
Quips  and  Quiddities.     Selected  by 

W.  Davenport  Adams. 
The  Agony  Column  of  "The  Times," 

from  1800  to  1870.     Edited,  with  an 

Introduction,  by  Alice  Clay. 
Melancholy  Anatomised:  A  Popular 

Abridgment  of  "  Burton's  Anatomy 

of  Melancholy." 
Gastronomy    as    a    Fine    Art.      By 

Brillat-Savarin 
The  Speeches  of  Charles  Dickens. 
Literary  Frivolities,  Fancies,  Follies, 

and  Frolics.    By  W.  T.  Dobson. 
Poetical  Ingenuities  and  Eccentrici- 
ties.   Selected  and  Edited  by  W.  T. 

Dobson. 
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Mayfair  Library,  continued — 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  per  Vol. 

The  Cupboard  Papers.    By  Fin-Bec. 

Original  Plays  by  W.  S.  Gilbert. 
First  Series.  Containing:  The 
Wicked  World  —  Pygmalion  and 
Galatea—  Charity  —  The  Princess — 
The  Palace  of  Truth— Trial  by  Jury. 

Original  Plays  by  W.  S  Gilbert. 
Second  Series.  Containing :  Broken 
Hearts — Engaged —  Sweethearts — 
Gretchen— Dan'l  Druce — Tom  Cobb 
— H.M.S.  Pinafore  —  The  Sorcerer 
— The  Pirates  of  Penzance. 

Songs  of  Irish  Wit  and  Humour. 
Collected  and  Edited  by  A.  Perceval 
Graves. 

Animals  and  their  Masters.  By  Sir 
Arthur  Helps. 

Social  Pressure.    By  Sir  A.  Helps. 

Curiosities  of  Criticism.  By  Henry 
J.  Jennings. 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table 
By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Il- 
lustrated by  J.  Gordon  Thomson. 

Pencil  and  Palette.  By  Robert 
Kempt. 

Little  Essays  :  Sketches  and  Charac- 
ters. By  Chas.  Lamb.  Selected  from 
his  Letters  by  Percy  Fitzgerald. 

Forensic  Anecdotes;  or,  Humour  and 
Curiosities  of  the  Law  and  Men  of 
Law.    By  Jacob  Larwood. 

Theatrical  Anecdotes.  By  Jacob 
Larwood. 

Jeux  d'Esprit.  Edited  by  Henry  S. 
Leigh. 

True  History  of  Joshua  Davidson. 
By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 

Witch  Stories.    By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 

Ourselves:  Essays  on  Women.  By 
E.  Lynn  Linton. 

Pastimes  and  Players.  By  Robert 
Macgregor. 

The  New  Paul  and  Virginia.  By 
W.  H.  Mallock. 

New  Republic.    By  W.  H.  Mallock. 

Puck  on  Pegasus.  By  H.Cholmonde- 
ley-Pennell. 

Pegasus  Re-Saddled.  By  H.  Chol- 
mondeley-Pennell.  Illustrated  by 
George  Do  Maurier. 

Muses  of  Mayfair.  Edited  by  H, 
Cholmondeley-Pennell. 

Thoreau  :  His  Life  and  Aims.  By 
H.  A.  Page. 

Puniana.  By  the  Hon.  Hugh  Rowley. 

More  Puniana.  By  the  Hon.  Hugh 
Rowley. 

The  Philosophy  of  Handwriting.  By 
Don  Felix  de  Salamanca. 

By  Stream  and  Sea.  By  William 
Senior. 

Old  Stories  Retold.  By  Walter 
Thornbury. 

Leaves  from  a  Naturalist's  Note- 
Book.    By  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson. 


Mayhew. — London  Characters 
and  the  Humorous  Side  of  London 
Life.  By  Henry  Mayhew.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Medicine,  Family. — One  Thou- 
sand Medical  Maxims  and  Surgical 
Hints,  for  Infancy,  Adult  Life,  Middle 
Age,  and  Old  Age.  By  N.  E.  Davies, 
L.R  C.P.  Lond.    Cr.  8vo,  Is. ;  cl.,  Is.  6d. 

Merry  Circle  (The)  :  A  Book  of 
New  Intellectual  Games  and  Amuse- 
ments. By  Clara  Bellew.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  4s.  6d. 

Mexican     Mustang      (On     a), 

through  Texas,  from  the  Gulf  to  the 
Rio  Grande.  A  New  Book  of  Ameri- 
can Humour.  By  Alex.  E.  Sweet  and 
J.  Armoy  Knox,  Editors  of  "  Texas 
Siftings."  With  265  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Middlemass  (Jean),  Novels  by: 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  2s.  each. 
Touch   and  Go.      |      Mr.  Dorilllon. 

Miller.  —  Physiology    for    the 

Young;  or,  The  House  of  Life:  Hu- 
man Physiology,  with  ts  application 
to  the  Preservation  of  Health.  For 
Classes  and  Popular  Reading.  With 
numerous  Illusts.  By  Mrs.  F.  Fenwick 
Miller.   Small  8ve,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Milton  (J.  L.),  Works  by: 

Sm.  8vo,  Is.  each  ;  cloth  ex.,  Is.  6d.  each 
The  Hygiene  of  the  Skin.    A  Concise 

Set  of  Rules  for  the  Management  of 

the  Skin ;  with  Directions  for  Diet, 

Wines,  Soaps,  Baths,  &c. 
The  Bath  in  Diseases  of  the  Skin, 
The  Laws  of  Life,  and  their  Relation 

to  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

~M  ol  eswo  rtTT~(  Mrs. ). — Hather- 

court  Rectory.  By  Mrs.  Moles- 
worth,  Author  of  "  The  Cuckoo 
Clock,"  &c.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  4s.  6d.  ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Moncrieff.  —  The    Abdication; 

or,  Time  Tries  All.  An  Historical 
Drama.  By  W.  D.  Scott-Moncrieff. 
With  Seven  Etchings  by  John  Pettie, 
R.A.,  W.  Q.  Orchardson,  R.A.,  J. 
MacWhirter,A.R.A., Colin  Hunter, 
A.R.A.,  R.  Macbeth,  A. R. A.,  and  Tom 
Graham,  R.S.A.  Large  4to,  bound  in 
buckram,  21s. 

Murray   (D.   Christie),  Novels 

by.  Crown  8vo,cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 
post8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
A  Life's  Atonement.  I A  Model  Father. 
Joseph's  Coat.  | Coals  of  Fire. 

By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 
Val  Strange.  |  Hearts. 
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Murray  (D.  C).  continued — 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Way  of  the  World. 
A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 
First  Person  Singular. 

Cynic  Fortune. 

Old  Blazer's  Hero.  With  Three  Illus- 
trations by  A.  McCormick.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
One  Traveller  Returns.  By  D. 
Christie  Murray  and  Henry  Her- 
man. Cr.8vo,  cl.  ex.,  6s. 

North  Italian  Folk.  By  Mrs~ 
Comyns  Carr.  Illust.  by  Randolph 
Caldecott.    Sq.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  7s.  Gd. 

Novelists.  —  Half-Hours    with 

the  Best  Novelists  of  the  Century  : 

ChoiceReadings  from  the  finest  Novels. 
Edited,  with  Critical  and  Biographical 
Notes,  by  H.  T.  Mackenzie  Bell. 
Crown^vo,  cl.  ex.,  3s.  6d.    [Preparing . 

Nursery      Hints:     A    Mother's 

Guide  in  Health  and  Disease.  By  N.  E. 
DAviES,L.R.C.P.Cr.8vo,  Is.  ;cl„  ls.6d. 

O'Connor. — LordBeaconsfield: 

A  Biography.  ByT.  P.O'Connor,  M.P. 
Sixth  Edition,  with  a  New  Preface, 
bringing  the  work  down  to  the  Death 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

O'Hanlon. —  The    Unforeseen: 

A  Novel.  By  Alice  O'Hanlon.  New 
&  CheaperEd.  Post  8vo,  illust^bds.,  2s. 

Oliphant  (Mrs.)  Novels  by: 

Whiteladies.      With  Illustrations  by 

Arthur   Hopkins  and   H.  Woods. 

Crown    8vo,    cloth    extra,    3s.   6d. ; 

post  8vo,  illustrated  hoards,  2s. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,   4s.  6d.    each.  ; 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

The  Primrose  Path. 

The  Greatest  Heiress  in  England. 

O'Keilly. — Phoebe's    Fortunes: 

A  Novel.  With  Illustrations  by  Henry 
Tuck.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

O  Shaughnessy  (A.),  Works  by  : 

Songs  of  a  Worker.    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth 

extra,  7s.  6d. 
Music  and  Moonlight.      Fcap.   8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Lays  of  France.  Cr.8vo.cl.  ex.,10s.  6d. 

Ouida,  Novels  by.  Crown  8 vo, 
cloth  extra,  5s.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s.  each. 


Held  In  Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under  Two  Flags. 

Cecil     Cast  I e- 

maine's  Gage. 
Idalia. 


Tricotrin. 

Puck. 

Folle  Farlne. 

TwoLittleWooden 

Shoes. 
A  Dog  of  Flanders. 
Pascarel. 


Ouida,  continued — 

Crown  8yo,  cloth  extra,  5s.  each  ;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 


Signa.      |  Ariadne. 
In  a  Winter  City. 
Friendship. 
Moths.     |     Bimbi. 
Pipistrello. 
In  Maremma. 


A     Village     Com- 
mune. 
Wanda. 

Frescoes.  [Ine. 
Princess  Naprax- 
Othmar. 


Wisdom,  Wit,  and  Pathos,  selecled, 
from  the  Works  oi  Ouida  by  F. 
Sydney  Morris.  Sm.cr.8vo,cl.ex,,5g. 

Page  (H.  A.),  Works  by  : 

Thoreau :  His  Life  and  Aims :  A  Study. 
With  Portrait.  Post8vo,cl.limp,2s.6d. 
Lights  on  the  Way :  Some  Tales  with- 
in a  Tale.    By  the  late  J.  H.  Alex- 
ander, B.A.    Edited  by  H.  A.  Page. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ss. 
Animal   Anecdotes.    Arranged  on  a 
New  Principle.   Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  5s. 

Parliamentary  ETections  and 

Electioneering  in  the  Old  Days  (A 
History  of).  Showing  the  State  of 
Political  Parties  and  Party  Warfare  at 
the  Hustings  and  in  the  House  of 
Commons  from  the  Stuarts  to  Queen 
Victoria.  Illustrated  from  the  original 
Political  Squibs,  Lampoons,  Pictorial 
Satires,  and  Popular  Caricatures  of 
the  Time.  By  Joseph  Grego,  Author 
of  "  Rowlandson  and  his  Works," 
"  The  Life  of  Gillray,"  &c.  A  New 
Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with 
Coloured  Frontispiece  and  ioo  Illus- 
trations, 7s.  6d.  [Preparing. 

Pascal's  Provincial  Letters.  A 

New  Translation,  with  Historical  In- 
troduction and  Notes,  by  T.  M'Crie, 
D.D.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

Patient's  (The)  Vade  Mecum: 

How  to  get  most  Benefit  from  Medical 
Advice.  By  W.  Knight,  M.R.C.S., and 
K.Knight.L.R.C.P.  Cr.8vo,lg.;cl.l/6. 

Paul  Ferroll : 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Paul  Ferroll:  A  Novel. 
Why  Paul  Ferroll  Killed  his  Wife. 

Payn      (James),     Novels    by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Lost  Sir  Masslngberd. 

The  Best  of  Husbands. 

Walter's  Word. 

Less  Black  than  we're  Painted. 

By  Proxy.  |    High  Spirits. 

Under  One  Roof. 

A  Confidential  Agent. 

Some  Private  Views. 

A  Grape  from  a  Thorn 

For  Cash  Only.     |    From  Exile. 

The  Canon's  Ward. 

The  Talk  of  the  Town. 
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Payn  (James),  continued — 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Kit:  A  Memory.    |    Carlyon's  Year. 

A  Perfect  Treasure. 

Bentinck'sTutor.l  Murphy's  Master. 

What  He  Cost  Her. 

Fallen  Fortunes.    I  Halves. 

A  County  Family.  |  At  Her  Mercy. 

A  Woman's  Vengeance. 

Cecil's  Tryst. 

The  Clyffards  of  Clyffe. 

The  Family  Scapegrace. 

The  Foster  Brothers.  |  Found  Dead. 

Gwendoline's  Harvest. 

Humorous  Stories. 

Like  Father,  Like  Son. 

A  Marine  Residence. 

Married  Beneath  Him. 

Mirk  Abbey.  |  Not  Wooed,  but  Won. 

Two  Hundred  Pounds  Reward. 

Holiday  Tasks. 

In  Peril  and  Privation:  Stories  of 
Marine  Adventure  Re-told.  A  Book 
for  Boys.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

Glow-worm  Tales.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  3s.  6d. 

The  Mystery  of  Mirbridge.  Three 
Vols.,  crown 8vo. [May. 

Paul. — Gentle  and  Simple.    By 

Margaret  Agnes  Paul.  With  a 
Frontispiece  by  Helen  Paterson. 
Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Pears. — The  Present  Depres- 

sion  in  Trade:  Its  Causes  and  Reme- 
dies. Being  the  "  Pears"  Prize  Essays 
(of  One  Hundred  Guineas) .  By  Edwin 
Goadby  and  William  Watt.  With 
an  Introductory  Paper  by  Prof.  Leone 
Levi,  F.S.A.,  F.S.S.    Demy  8vo,  Is. 

Pennell     (H.     Cholmondeley), 
Works  by : 
Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Puck  on  Pegasus.  With  Illustrations. 

Pegasus  Re-Saddled.  With  Ten  full- 
page  Illusts.  by  G.  Do  Maurier. 

The  Muses  of  Mayfair.  Vers  de 
Societe,  Selected  and  Edited  by  H. 
C.  Pennell. 

PheTps~(E.~Stuart),  Works  byT 

Post  8vo,  Is.  each ;  cl.  limp,  Is.  6d.  each. 
Beyond  the  Gates.     By  the  Author 

of  "The  Gates  Ajar." 
An  Old  Maid's  Paradise. 
Burglars  in  Paradise. 

Jack  the  Fisherman.  With  Twenty- 
two  Illustrations  by  C.  W.  Reed. 
Cr.  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. ;  cl.  Is.  6d. 

Pirkis  (C.  L.),  Novels  by: 

Trooping  with   Crows.     Fcap.  8vo, 

picture  cover,  Is. 
Lady  Lovelace     Post  8vo,  illustrated 

boards,  2s. 


Planche  (J.  R.),  Works  by: 
The  Pursuivant  of  Arms  ;  or,  Her- 
aldry Founded  upon  Facts.  With 
Coloured  Frontispiece  and  200  Illus- 
trations. Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
Songs  and  Poems,  from  1819  to  1879. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  his 
Daughter,  Mrs.  Mackarness.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Plutarch's  Lives  of  Illustrious 

Men.  Translated  from  the  Greek, 
with  Notes  Critical  and  Historical,  and 
a  Life  of  Plutarch,  by  John  and 
William  Langhorne.  Two  Vols., 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Portraits,  10s.  6d. 

Poe  (Edgar  Allan):— 

The  Choice  Works,  in  Prose  and 
Poetry,  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  With 
an  Introductory  Essay  by  Charles 
Baudelaire,  Portrait  and  Fac- 
similes.   Crown  8vo,  cl.  extra,  7s.  6d. 

The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roger.,  and 
other  Stories.  Post  8vo,  illust.bds.,2s. 

Pope's  Poetical  Works.    Com- 
plete in  One  Vol.  Post  8vo,  cl.  limp,  2s. 

Praed  (Mrs. Campbell-) — "The 

Right  Honourable:"  A  Romance  of 
Society  and  Politics.    By  Mrs.  Camp- 

BELL-PRAED   and    JUSTIN     MCCARTHY, 

M.P.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Price  (E.  C),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Valentina.  |     The  Foreigners. 

Mrs.  Lancaster's  Rival. 


Gerald.    Post  8vo,  Must,  boards,  2s. 

Princess  Olga— Radna;  or,  The 

Great  Conspiracy  of   i88r.      By  the 
Princess  Olga.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  6s. 

Proctor  (Richd.  A.),  Works  by : 

Flowers  of  the  Sky.  With  55  Illusts. 
Small  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d. 

Easy  Star  Lessons.  With  Star  Maps 
for  Every  Night  in  the  Year,  Draw- 
ings of  the  Constellations,  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Familiar  Science  Studies.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Saturn  and  its  System.  New  and 
Revised  Edition.with  13  Steel  Plates. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  10s.  6d. 

Mysteries  of  Time  and  Space.  With 
Illusts.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

The  Universe  of  Suns,  and  other 
Science  Gleanings.  With  numerous 
Illusts.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Wages  and  Wants  of  Science 
Workers.    Crown  8vo,  Is.  64. 
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Rabelais'     Works.       Faithfully 

Translated  from  the  French,  with 
variorum  Notes,  and  numerous  charac- 
teristic Illustrations  by  Gustave 
Dore.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Rambosson. — Popular  Astro- 
nomy. By  J.  Rambosson,  Laureate  of 
the  Institute  of  France.  Translated  by 
C.  B.  Pitman.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 
numerous  Illusts.,  and  a  beautifully 
executed  Chart  of  Spectra,  7s.  6d. 

Reade  (Charles),  Novels  by  : 

Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  illustrated, 3s.6d. 
each  ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s.  each. 

Peg  Wofflngton.  Illustrated  by  S.  L. 
Fildes,  A.R.A. 

Christie  Johnstone.  Illustrated  by 
William  Small. 

It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.  Il- 
lustrated by  G.  J.  Pinwell. 

The  Course  of  True  Love  Never  did 
run  Smooth.  Illustrated  by  Helen 
Paterson. 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Thief;  Jack 
ofallTrades;  and  James  Lambert. 
Illustrated  by  Matt  Stretch. 

Love  me  Little,  Love  me  Long.  Il- 
lustrated by  M.  Ellen  Edwards. 

The  Double  Marriage.  Illust.  by  Sir 
John  Gilbert,  R.A.,andC.  Keene. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  Il- 
lustrated by  Charles  Keene. 

Hard  Cash.  Illust.  by  F.  W.  Lawson. 

Griffith  Gaunt.  Illustrated  by  S.  L. 
Fildes,  A.R.A.,  and  Wm.  Small. 

Foul   Play.     Illust.  by  Du  Maurier. 

Put  Yourself  in  His  Place.  Illus- 
trated by  Robert  Barnes. 

A  TeVrible  Temptation.  Illustrated 
by  Edw.  Hughes  and  A.  W.  Cooper. 

The  Wandering  Heir.  Illustrated  by 
H.  Paterson,  S.  L.  Fildes,  A.R.A. , 
C  Green,  and  H.  Woods,  A.RA. 

A  Simpleton.  Illustrated  by  Kate 
Crauford.  [Couldery. 

A    Woman-Hater.    Illust.    by  Thos. 

Singleheart  and  Doubleface:  A 
Matter-of-fact  Romance.  Illustrated 
by  P.  Macnab. 

Good  Stories  of  Men  and  other 
Animals.  Illustrated  by  E.  A.  Abbey, 
Percy  Macquoid,  and  Joseph  Nash. 

The  Jilt,  and  other  Stories.  Illustrated 
by  Joseph  Nash. 

Readiana.  With  a  Steel-plate  Portrait 
of  Charles  Reade. 

Reader's   Handbook  (The)  of 

Allusions,  References,  Plots,  and 
Stories.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brewer. 
Fifth  Edition,  revised  throughout, 
with  a  New  Appendix,  containing  a 
Complete  English  Bibliography. 
Cr.  8vo,  1,400  pages,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 


Red  Spider:  A  Romance.  By 
the  Author  of  "John  Herring,"  &c. 
Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra.  3s.  6d. 

Rice    (Portrait    of    James).— 

Specially  etched  by  Daniel  A.  Wehr- 
schmidt  for  the  New  Library  Edition 
of  Besant  and  Rice's  Novels.  A  few 
Proofs  before  Letters  have  been  taken 
on  Japanese  paper,  size  ijjxioin. 
Price  5s.  each. 

Richardson.  —  A    Ministry of 

Health,  and  other  Papers.  By  Ben- 
jamin Ward  Richardson,  M.D.,  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

RiddelT( M rs.  J7fi7)TNbveTs by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Her  Mother's  Darling. 
The  Prince  of  Wales's  Garden  Party. 

Weird  Stories. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Uninhabited  House. 
Fairy  Water. 
The  Mystery  in  Palace  Gardens. 

Rimmer  (Alfred),  Works  by : 

Square  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  10s.  6d.  each. 
Our  Old  CountryTowns.    With  over 

50  Illustrations. 
Rambles  Round  Eton  and  Harrow. 

With  50  Illustrations. 
About  England  with  Dickens.  With 

58  Illustrations  by  Alfred  Rimmer 

andC.  A.  Vanderhoof.  

Robinson  Crusoe:   A  beautiful 

reproduction  of  Major's  Edition,  with 
37  Woodcuts  and  Two  Steel  Plates  by 
George  Cruikshank,  choicely  printed. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Robinson  (F  W.),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Women  are  Strange. 

The  Hands  of  Justice.  

Robinson  (Phil),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 
The  Poets'  Birds. 
The  Poets'  Beasts. 
The   Poets   and    Nature:     Reptiles, 
Fishes,  and  Insects.  [Preparing. 

Rochefoucauld's  Maxims  and 

Moral  Reflections.  With  Notes,  and 
an  Introductory  Essay  by  Sainte- 
Beuve.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

Roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  The;  or, 

A  List  of  the  Principal  Warriors  who 
came  over  from  Normandy  with  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  and  Settled  in 
this  Country,  a.d.  1066-7.  With  the 
principal  Arms  emblazoned  in  Gold 
and  Colours     Handsomely  printed,  6s. 
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Rowley  (Hon.  Hugh),  Works  by: 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Puniana:  Riddles  and  Jokes.    With 

numerous  Illustrations. 
More  Puniana.  Profusely  Illustrated. 

Runciman  (James),  Stories  by : 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each  ; 

cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Skippers  and  Shellbacks. 
Grace  Balmaign's  Sweetheart. 
Schools  and  Scholars. 

Russell  (W.  Clark),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each;  post 

8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Round  the  Galley-Fire. 
On  the  Fo'k'sle  Head. 
In  the   Middle  Watch. 
A  Voyage  to  the  Cape. 


A  Book  for  the  Hammock.     Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Sala.— Gaslight  and  Daylight. 

By  George  Augustus  Sala.  Post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Sanson. — Seven    Generations 

of  Executioners:  Memoirs  of  the 
Sanson  Family  (1688  to  1847).  Edited 
byHENRYSANSON.    Cr.8vo,cl.ex. 3s.6d. 

Saunders   (John),    Novels   by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Bound  to  the  Wheel 

Guy  Waterman.  I  Lion  in  the  Path. 

The  Two  Dreamers. 


One  Against  the  World.     Post   8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Saunders  (Katharine),  Novels 

by.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each; 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Joan   Merryweather. 

Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 

The  High  Mills. 

Heart  Salvage.  |    Sebastian. 

Gideon's    Rock.      Crown    8vo,   cloth 
extra,  3s.  6d. 

Science  Gossip:  An  Illustrated 
Medium  of  Interchange  for  Students 
and  Lovers  of  Nature.  Edited  by  J.  E. 
Taylor,  F.L.S.,  &c.  Devoted  to  Geo- 
logy, Botany,  Physiology,  Chemistry, 
Zoology,  Microscopy,  Telescopy,  Phy- 
siography, &c.  Price  4d.  Monthly  ;  or 
5s.  per  year,  post  free.  Vols.  I .  to 
XIV.  may  be  had  at  7s.  6d.  each ;  and 
Vols.  XV.  to  date,  at  5s.  each.  Cases 
for  Binding,  Is.  6d,  each. 


"Secret    Out"    Series,    The: 

Cr.  8vo,  cl.ex.,  Musts.,  4s.  6d.  each. 

The  Secret  Out :  One  Thousand 
Tricks  with  Cards,  and  other  Re- 
creations ;  with  Entertaining  Experi- 
ments in  Drawing-room  or  "  Whita 
Magic."  By  W.H.Cremer.  300lllusts. 

The  Art  of  Amusing :  A  Collection  of 
Graceful  Arts, Games, Tricks, Puzzles, 
and  Charades  By  Frank  Bellew, 
With  300  Illustrations. 

Hanky-Panky:  Very  Easy  Tricks 
Very  Difficult  Tricks,  White  Magic 
Sleight  of  Hand.  Edited  by  W.  H. 
Cremer.    With  200  Illustrations. 

The  Merry  Circle:  A  Book  of  New 
Intellectual  Games  and  Amusements. 
By  Clara  Bellew.    Many  Musts. 

Magician's  Own  Book:  Performances 
with  Cups  and  Balls,  Eggs,  Hats, 
Handkerchiefs,  &c.  All  from  actual 
Experience.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Cre- 
mer.   200  Illustrations. 

Senior. — By  Stream  and  Sea. 

By  W. Senior.  Post  8vo,cl.limp,  2s.6d 

Seven  Sagas  (The)  of  Prehis- 
toric Man.  By  James  H.  Stoddart, 
Author  of  "  The  Village  Life."  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Shakespeare : 

The  First  Folio  Shakespeare. — Mr. 

William  Shakespeare's  Comedies, 
Histories,  and  Tragedies.  Published 
according  to  the  true  Originall  Copies. 
London,  Printed  by  Isaac  Iaggard 
and  Ed.  Blount.  1623. — A  Repro- 
duction of  the  extremely  rare  original, 
in  reduced  facsimile,  by  a  photogra- 
phic process — ensuring  the  strictest 
accuracy  in  every  detail.  Small  8vo, 
half-Rosburghe,  7s.  6d. 
TheLansdowne  Shakespeare.  Beau- 
tifully printed  in  red  and  black,  in 
small  but  very  clear  type.  With 
engraved  facsimile  of  Droeshout's 
Portrait.  Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  64. 

Shakespeare  for  Children:  Tales 
from  Shakespeare.  By  Charles 
and  Mary  Lamb.  With  numerous 
Illustrations,  coloured  and  plain,  by 
J.  Moyr  Smith.    Cr.  4to,  cl.  gilt,  6s. 

The  Handbook  of  Shakespeare 
Music.  Being  an  Account  of  350 
Pieces  of  Music,  set  to  Words  taken 
from  the  Plays  and  Poems  of  Shake- 
speare, the  compositions  ranging 
from  the  Elizabethan  Age  to  the 
Present  Time.  By  Alfred  Roffe; 
4to,  half-Roxburghe,  7s. 

A  Study  of  Shakespeare.  By  Alger- 
non Charles  Swinburne,  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  83, 
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Shelley. — TheCompleteWorks 
in  Verse  and  Prose  of  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley.  Edited,  Prefaced  and  Anno- 
tated by  Richard  Herne  Shepherd. 
Five  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards, 
3s.  6d.  each. 

Poetical  Works,  in  Three  Vols. 

Vol.1.  An  Introduction  by  the  Editor;  The 
Posthumous  Fragments  of  Margaret  NichoU 
son;  Shelley's  Correspondence  with  Stock- 
dale  ;  The  Wandering  Jew  {the  only  complete 
version);  Queen  Mab,  with  the  Notes; 
Alastor,  and  other  Poems ;  Rosalind  and 
Helen  ;  Prometheus  Unbound  ;  Adonais,  &c. 

Vol.  II.  Laon  and  Cythna  (as  originally  pub- 
lished, instead  of  the  emasculated  "  Revolt 
of  Islam") ;  The  Cenci ;  Julian  and  Maddalo 
(from  Shelley's  manuscript) ;  Swellfoot  the 
Tyrant  (from  the  copy  in  the  Dyce  Library 
at  South  Kensington) ;  The  Witch  of  Atlas  ; 
Epipsychidion;  Hellas. 

Vol.  III.  Posthumous  Poems,  published  by 
Mrs.  SHELLEY  in  1224  and  1839;  TheMasque 
of  Anarchy  (from  Shelley's  manuscript) ;  and 
other  Pieces  not  brought  together  in  the  ordi- 
nary editions. 

Prose  Works,  in  Two  Vols. 

Vol.  I.  The  Two  Romances  of  Zastrozzi  and 
St.  Irvyne ;  the  Dublin  and  Marlow  Pam* 
phlets  ;  A  Refutation  of  Deism  ;  Letters  to 
Leigh  Hunt,  and  some  Minor  Writings  and 
Fragments. 

Vol.  II.  The  Essays;  Letters  from  Abroad; 
Translations  and  Fragments,  Edited  by  Mrs. 
SHELLEY,  and  first  published  in  1840,  with 
the  addition  of  some  Minor  Pieces  of  great 
interest  and  rarity,  including  one  recently 
discovered  by  Professor  DOWDEN.  "With  a 
Bibliography  of  Shelley,  and  an  exhaustive 
Index  of  the  Prose  Works. 

V  Also  a  Large-Paper  Edition,  to 
be  had  in  Sets  only,  at  52s.  6d.  for 
the  Five  Volumes. 

Sheridan : — 

Sheridan's  Complete  Works,  with 
Life  and  Anecdotes.  Including  his 
Dramatic  Writings,  printed  from  the 
Original  Editions,  his  Works  in 
Prose  and  Poetry,  Translations, 
Speeches,  Jokes,  Puns,  &c.  With  a 
Collection  of  Sheridaniana.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  10  full- 
page  Tinted  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

Sheridan's  Comedies:  The  Rivals, 
and  The  School  for  Scandal. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes  to  each  Play,  and  a  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of  Sheridan,  by 
Brander  Matthews.  With  Decora- 
tive Vignettes  and  iofull-pagelllusts. 
Demy  8vo,  half-parchment,  12s.  6d. 

Sidney's  (Sir  Philip)  Complete 

Poetical  Works,  including  all  those  in 
"  Arcadia."  With  Portrait,  Memorial- 
Introduction,  Notes,  &c,  by  the  Rev. 
A.  B.  Grosart,  D.D.  Three  Vols,, 
crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  18s, 


Signboards :      Their      History. 

With  Anecdotes  of  Famous  Taverns 
and  Remarkable  Characters.  By 
Jacob  Larwood  and  John  Camden 
Hotten.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra 
with  100  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

Sims  (George  R.),  Works  by: 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each; 

cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 
The  Ring  o'  Bells. 
Mary  Jane's  Memoirs. 

Sister  Dora  :  A  Biography.    By 

Margaret  Lonsdale.  Popular  Edi- 
tion, Revised,  with  additional  Chap- 
ter, a  New  Dedication  and  Preface, 
and  Four  Illustrations.  Sq.  8vo,  pic- 
ture  cover,  4d.;  cloth,  6d. 

Sketchley. — A  Match    in    the 

Dark.  By  Arthur  Sketchley.  Post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Slang    Dictionary,   The:    Ety- 

mological,  Historical,  and  Anecdotal. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  6s.  6d. 

Smith  (J.  Moyr),  Works  by  : 

The  Prince  of  Argolis;  A  Story  of  the 
Old  Greek  Fairy  Time.  Small  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  with  130  Illusts.,  3s.  6d. 

Tales  of  Old  Thule.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

The  Wooing  of  the  Water  Witch: 
A  Northern  Oddity.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.     Small  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  6s. 

Society    in    London.      By   A 

Foreign  Resident.  Crown  8vo,  Is. ; 
cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Society  in   Paris:   The  Upper 

Ten  Thousand.  By  Count  PaulVasili. 
Trans,  by  Raphael  Ledos  de  Beau- 
fort. Cr.  8vo.  cl.  ex.,  6s.    ^Preparing. 

Spalding.-Elizabethan  Demon- 

ology  :  An  Essay  in  Illustration  of  the 
Belief  in  the  Existence  of  Devils,  and 
the  Powers  possessed  by  Them.  By  T. 
A.  Spalding,  LL.B.  Cr.8vo,  cl.ex.,'58. 

Spanish  Legendary  Tales.  By 

Mrs.  S.  G.  C.  Middlemore,  Author  of 
"  Round  a  Posada  Fire."  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6s. 

Speight  (T  W.),  Novels  by: 
The    Mysteries    of     Heron    Dyke. 

With  a  Frontispiece  by  M.  Ellen 
Edwards.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
3s.  6d.;   post  8vo,  illustrated  bds.,  2s. 

A  Barren  Title.  Cr.  8vo,  Is. ;  cl.,  ls.6d. 

Wife  or  No  Wife?  Cr.  8vo,  picture 
cover,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

The  Golden  Hoop.  Post  8vo,  picture 
rover,  Is. ;  cloth,  Js.  64, 
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Spenser  for  Children.     By  M. 

H.  Towry.  With  Illustrations  by 
Walter  J.  Morgan.  Crown  4to,  with 
Coloured  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 


Staunton. — Laws  and  Practice 

of  Chess ;  Together  with  an  Analysis 
of  the  Openings,  and  a  Treatise  on 
End  Games.  By  Howard  Staunton. 
Edited  by  Robert  B.Wormald.  New 
Edition,  small  cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 


Stedman  (E.  C),  Works  by : 

Victorian  Poets.  Thirteenth  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  9s. 

The  Poets  of  America.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  9s. 


Sterndale. — The  Afghan  Knife: 

A  Novel.  By  Robert  Armitage  Stern- 
dale.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


Stevenson  (R.Louis),  Works  by : 

Travels    with    a     Donkey     in     the 

Cevennes.  Sixth  Ed.  Frontispiece  by 

W.  Crane.   Post  8vo,  cl.  limp,  2s.  6d. 
An  Inland  Voyage.    With   Front,  by 

W.  Crane.    Post  8vo,  cl.  lp.,  2s.  6d. 
Familiar  Studies  of  Men  and  Books. 

Second  Edit.   Crown  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  6s. 
New  Arabian    Nights.      Crown  8vo, 

cl.  extra, 6s. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 
The    Silverado    Squatters.      With 

Frontispiece.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Cheap    Edition,    post    8vo,    picture 

cover,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6<3. 
Prince   Otto :    A  Romance.    Fourth 

Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. ; 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
The  Merry  Men,  and  other  Tales  and 

Fables.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  6s. 
Underwoods  :Poems.Post8vo,cl.ex.6s. 
Memories  and  Portraits.  Fcap.  8vo, 

buckram  extra,  6s. 

Virginibus  Puerisque,  and  other 
Papers.  A  New  Edition,  Revised. 
Fcap.  8vo,  buckram  extra,  6s. 

St.  John. — A  Levantine  Family. 

By  Bayle  St.  John.  Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 

Stoddard. — Summer  Cruising 

in  the  South  Seas.  By  Charles 
Warren  Stoddard.  Illust.  by  Wallis 
Mackay.  Crown  8vo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  6d. 


Stories  from  Foreign  Novel- 
ists. 'With  Notices  of  their  Lives  and 
Writings.  By  Helen  and  Alice  Zim- 
mern.  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

St.  Pierre. — Paul  and  Virginia, 

and  The  Indian  Cottage.  By  Ber- 
nardin  St.  Pierre.  Edited,  with  Life, 
by  Rev.  E.  Clarke.  Post  8vo,  cl.  lp.,  2s. 

Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes 

of  the  People  cf  England;  including 
the  Rural  and  Domestic  Recreations, 
May  Games,  Mummeries,  Shows,  &c, 
from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present 
Time.  With  140  Illustrations.  Edited 
by  Wm.Hone.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Suburban      Homes     (The)    of 

London :  A  Residential  Guide  to 
Favourite  London  Localities,  their 
Society,  Celebrities,  and  Associations. 
With  Notes  on  their  Rental,  Rates,  and 
House  Accommodation.  With  Map  of 
Suburban  London.  Cr.8vo,cl.ex.,7s  6d. 

Swift's  Choice  Works,  in  Prose 

and  Verse.  With  Memoir,  Portrait, 
and  Facsimiles  of  the  Maps  in  the 
Original  Edition  of  "  Gulliver's 
Travels."    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Swinburne       (Algernon       C), 

Works  by: 
Selections  from  the  Poetical  Works 

of  Algernon   Charles  Swinburne. 

Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
Atalanta  in  Calydon.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 
Chastelard.    ATragedy.    Cr.  8vo,  7s. 
Poems  and  Ballads     First  Series. 

Fcap.  8vo,  9s.     Cr.  8vo,  same  price. 
Poems  and  Ballads.  Second  Series. 

Fcap.  8vo,  9s.  Cr.  8vo,  same  price. 
Noteson  Poems  and  Reviews.  8vo,ls. 
Songs  before  Sunrise.  Cr. 8vo,  10s.6d. 
Bothwell:  ATragedy.  Cr. 8vo,12s.6d. 
GeorgeChapman:AnEssay.Cr.8vo,7s. 
Songs  of  Two  Nations.  Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
Essays  and  Studies.  Crown  8vo,  12s. 
Erechtheus:  ATragedy.  Cr. 8vo,6s. 
Note  of  an   English  Republican  on 

the  Muscovite  Crusade.  8vo,  Is. 
Note  on  Charlotte  Bronte.Cr.8vo,6s. 
A  Study  of  Shakespeare.  Cr.  8vo,  8s. 
Songs  of  the  Springtides.  Cr.8vo,6s. 
Studies  in  Song.  Crown  8vo,  7s. 
Mary  Stuart :  A  Tragedy.  Cr.  8vo,  8s. 
Tristram    of    Lyonesse,  and    other 

Poems.     Crown  8vo,  9s. 
A  Century  of  Roundels.  Small  410,  8s. 
A    Midsummer    Holiday,  and  other 

Poems.    Crown  8vo,  7s. 
Marino  Faliero:  ATragedy.  Cr.8vo,6s. 
A  Study  of  Victor  Hugo.    Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
Miscellanies.    Crown  8vo,  12s. 
Locri  ne :  A  Tragedy.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 
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Symonds.— Wine,  Women,  and 

Song:  Mediaeval  Latin  Students' 
Songs.  Now  first  translated  into  Eng- 
lish Verse,  with  Essay  by  J.  Addington 
Symonds.     Small  8vo,  parchment,  6s. 

Syntax's  (Dp.)   Three   Tours : 

In  Search  of  the  Picturesque,  in  Search 
of  Consolation,  and  in  Search  of  a 
Wife.  With  the  whole  of  Rowland- 
son's  droll  page  Illustrations  in  Colours 
and  a  Life  of  the  Author  by  J.  C. 
Hotten.   Med.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  J!d. 

Taine's     History     of     English 

Literature.  Translated  by  Henry 
Van  Laun.  Four  Vols.,  small  8vo, 
cloth  boards,  30s. — Popular  Edition, 
Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  15s. 

Taylor's  (Bayard)    Diversions 

of  the  Echo  Club:  Burlesques  of 
Modern  Writers.  Post8vo,  cl.  limp,  2s. 

Taylor  (Dr.  J.  E.,  F.L.S.),  Works 

by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  ex.,  7s.  6d.  each. 

The  Sagacity  and  Morality  of 
Plants:  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  and 
Conduct  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom 
ColouredFrontispiece  and  ioo  Must 

Our  Common  British  Fossils,  and 
Where  to  Find  Them:  A  Handbook 
for  Students.  With  331  Illustrations, 

The  Playtime  Naturalist  :ABook  for 

every   Home.    With  about  300  lllus' 

trations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

[Preparin, 

Taylor's      (Tom)       Historical 

Dramas:  "Clancarty,"  "Jeanne 
Dare,"  "  'Twixt  Axe  and  Crown,"  "  The 
Fool's  Revenge,"  "  Arkwright's  Wife," 
"Anne  Boleyn,"  "  Plot  and  Passion,'' 
One  Vol.,  cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
\*  The  Plays  may  also  be  had  sepa- 

rately,  at  Is.  each. 

Tennyson  (Lord) :  A  Biogra- 
phical Sketch.  By  H.  J.  Jennings. 
With  a  Photograph-Portrait.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Thackerayana:  Notes  and  Anec- 
dotes. Illustrated  by  Hundreds  of 
Sketches  by  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray,  depicting  Humorous 
Incidents  in  his  School-life,  and 
Favourite  Characters  in  the  books  of 
his  everyday  reading.  With  Coloured 
Frontispiece.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Thomas  (Bertha),  Novels   by  : 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each, 

Cressida.  |      Proud  Maisie. 

The  Violin-Player. 

Thomas  (M.).— A  Fight  for  Life: 

A  Novel.  By  W.  Moy  Thomas.  Post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s, 


Thomson's  Seasons  and  Castle 

of  Indolence.  With  a  Biographical 
and  Critical  Introduction  by  Allan 
Cunningham,  and  over  50  fine  Illustra- 
tions on  Steel  and  Wood.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  gilt  edges.  7s.  6d. 

Thornbury  (Walter),  Works  by 

Haunted  London.  Edited  by  Ed- 
ward Walford,  M.A.  With  Illus- 
trations by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of 
J.  M.  W.  Turner.  Founded  upon 
Letters  and  Papers  furnished  by  his 
Friends  and  fellow  Academicians. 
With  numerous  Illusts.  in  Colours, 
facsimiled  from  Turner's  Original 
Drawings.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Old  Stories  Re-told.  Post  8vo,  cloth 
limp,  2s.  6d. 

Tales  for  the  Marines.  Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Timbs  (John),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

The  History  of  Clubs  and  Club  Life 
in  London.  With  Anecdotes  of  its 
Famous  Coffee-houses,  Hostelries, 
and  Taverns.     With  many  Illusts. 

English  Eccentrics  and  Eccen- 
tricities: Stories  of  Wealth  and 
Fashion,  Delusions,  Impostures,  and 
Fanatic  Missions,  Strange  Sights 
and  Sporting  Scenes,  Eccentric 
Artists,  Theatrical  Folk,  Men  of 
Letters,  &c.     With  nearly  50  Illusts. 

Trollope  (Anthony),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Way  We  Live  Now. 
Kept  in  the  Dark. 
Frau  Frohnmnn.  |    Marion  Fay- 
Mr.  Scarborough's  Family. 
The  Lancl-Leaguers. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

The  Golden  Lion  of  Granpere. 

John  Caldigate.  |  American  Senator 

Trollope(  Frances  E.), Novels  by 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 

Mabel's  Progress.  I  Anne  Furness. 

Trollope  (T.  A.). — Diamond  Cut 

Diamond,  and  other  Stories.  By 
T.  Adolphus  Trollope.  Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Trowbridge. — Farnell's  Folly: 

A  Novel.  By  J.  T.Trowbridge.  Post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Turgenieff.  —  Stories      from 

Foreign  Novelists.  By  Ivan  Turge- 
nieff, and  others.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
3s.6d.;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
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Tytler  (C.  C.  Fraser-).—  Mis- 
tress Judith:  A  Novel.  By  C.  C. 
Fraser-Tytler.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  23. 

Tytler  (Sarah),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ; 

post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

What  She  Came  Through. 

The  Bride's  Pass. 

Saint  Mungo'sCity. 

Beauty  and  the  Beast. 

Noblesse  Oblige. 

Lady  Bell. 

Citoyenne  Jacqueline. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 
The  Huguenot  Family.  With  Illusts. 
Buried   Diamonds. 

Disappeared  :  A  Romance.   Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 


Van  Laun.— History  of  French 

Literature.  By  H.  Van  Laun.    Three 
Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cl.  bds.,  7s.  6d.  each. 

Villari.  — A    Double    Bond:    A 

Story.      By   Linda  Villari.       Fcap. 
Svo,  picture  cover,  Is. 

Walford  (Edw., M.A.),Works by: 

The  County  Families  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Containing  Notices  of 
the  Descent,  Birth,  Marriage,  Educa- 
tion, &c,  of  more  than  12000,  dis- 
tinguished Heads  of  Families,  their 
Heirs  Apparent  or  Presumptive,  the 
Offices  they  hold  or  have  held,  their 
Town  and  Country  Addresses,  Clubs, 
&c.  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Edi- 
tion,  or  1888,  cloth  gilt,  50s. 

The  Shilling  Peerage  (1888).  Con- 
taining an  Alphabetical  List  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  Dates  of  Creation, 
Lists  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers, 
Addresses,  &c.  321110,  cloth,  Is. 
Published  annually. 

The  Shilling  Baronetage  (1888). 
Containing  an  Alphabetical  List  of 
the  Baronets  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
short  Biographical  Notices,  Dates 
of  Creation,  Addresses,  &c.  32mo, 
cloth,  Is. 

The  Shilling  Knightage  (1838).  Con- 
taining an  Alphabetical  List  of  the 
Knights  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
short  Biographical  Notices,  Dates  of 
Creation,  Addresses, &c.  32mo,cl.,ls. 

The  Shilling  House  of  Commons 
(1888).  Containing  a  List  of  all  the 
Members  of  Parliament,  their  Town 
and  Country  Addresses,  &c.  New 
Edition,  embodying  the  results  of 
the  recent  General  Election.  321110, 
cloth,  Is.    Published  annually, 


Walford's  (Edw.)  Works,  continued — 
The  Complete    Peerage,    Baronet- 
age,  Knightage,    and     House    of 
Commons  (1888).   In  One  Volume, 
royal  32mo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  5s. 
Haunted    London.  By    Walter 

Thornbury.  Edited  by  Edward 
Walford,  M.A.  With  Illustrations 
by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Walton  andCotton'sComplete 

Angler ;  or,  The  Contemplative  Man's 
Recreation ;  being  a  Discourse  of 
Rivers,  Fishponds,  Fish  and  Fishing, 
written  by  Izaak  Walton;  and  In- 
structions how  to  Angle  for  a  Trout  or 
Grayling  in  a  clear  Stream,  by  Charles 
Cotton.  With  Original  Memoirs  and 
Notes  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  and 
61  Copperplate  Illustrations.  Large 
crown  8vo,  cloth  antique,  7s.  6d. 

Walt    Whitman,    Poems  by. 

Selected  and  edited,  with  an  Intro- 
duction, by  William  M.  Rossetti.  A 
New  Edition,  with  a  Steel  Plate  Por- 
trait. Crown  8vo,  printed  on  hand- 
made  paper  and  bound  in  buckram,  6s. 

Wand erer's  Library,  Thel 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 

Wanderings  in  Patagonia;  or,  Life 
among  the  Ostrich-Hunters.  By 
Julius  Beerbohm.    Illustrated. 

Camp  Notes:  Stories  of  Sport  and 
Adventure  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.    By  Frederick  Boyle. 

Savage  Life.    By  Frederick  Boyle. 

Merrie  England  in  the  Olden  Time. 
By  George  Daniel.  With  Illustra- 
tions by  P^obt.  Cruikshank. 

Circus  Life  and  Circus  Celebrities. 
By  Thomas  Frost. 

The  Lives  of  the  Conjurers.  By 
Thomas  Frost. 

The  Old  Showmen  and  the  Old 
London  Fairs.    By  Thomas  Frost. 

Low-Life  Deeps.  An  Account  of  the 
Strange  Fish  to  be  found  there.  By 
James  Greenwood. 

The  Wilds  of  London.  By  James 
Greenwood. 

Tunis:  The  Land  and  the  People. 
By  the  Chevalier  de  Hesse-War- 
tegg.     With  22  Illustrations. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  a  Cheap 
Jack.  By  One  of  the  Fraternity. 
Edited  by  Charles  Hindley. 

The  World  Behind  the  Scenes.  By 
Percy  Fitzgerald. 

Tavern  Anecdotes  and  Sayings: 
Including  the  Origin  of  Signs,  and 
Reminiscences  connected  with  Ta- 
verns, Coffee  Houses,  Clubs,  &c. 
By  Charles  Hindley.  With  Illusts. 

The  Genial  Showman:  Life  and  Ad- 
ventures of  Artemus  Ward.  By  E.  P, 
HiKiibioN,     With  a  Fionti-piecc. 
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Wanderer's  Library,  The,  continued — 

The  Story  of  the  London  Parks 
By  Jacob  Larwood.    With  Musts. 

London  Characters.  By  Henry  May- 
hew.    Illustrated. 

Seven  Generations  of  Executioners: 
Memoirs  of  the  Sanson  Family  (1688 
to  1847).    Edited  by  Henry  Sanson. 

Summer  Cruising  in  the  South 
Seas.  By  C.  Warren  Stoddard. 
Illustrated  by  Wallis  Mackay. 

Warner.— A  Roundabout  Jour- 
ney. By  Charles  Dudley  Warner, 
Author  of  "  My  Summer  in  a  Garden." 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Warrants,  Sec.  :— 
Warrant  to  Execute  Charles  I.    An 

exact  Facsimile,  with  the  Fifty-nine 
Signatures,  and  corresponding  Seals. 
Carefully  printed  on  paper  to  imitate 
the  Original,  22  in.  by  14  in.  Price  2s. 

Warrant  to  Execute  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots.  An  exact  Facsimile,  includ- 
ing the  Signature  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  a  Facsimile  of  the  Great 
Seal.  Beautifully  printed  on  paper 
to  imitate  the  Original  MS.    Price  2s. 

Magna  Charta.  An  exact  Facsimile 
ot  the  Original  Document  in  the 
British  Museum,  printed  on  fine 
plate  paper,  nearly  3  feet  long  by  2 
feet  wide,  with  the  Arms  and  Seals 
emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours.  5s. 

The  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey;  or,  A  List 
of  the  Principal  Warriors  who  came 
over  from  Normandy  with  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  Settled  in  this 
Country,  a.d.  1066-7.  With  the 
principal  Arms  emblazoned  in  Gold 
and  Colours.    Price  5s. 

Wayfarer,  The :  Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Cyclists.  Published  at  short 
intervals.  Price  Is.  The  Numbers  for 
October,  1886,  and  for  January,  May, 
and  October,  1887,  are  now  ready. 

Weather,  How  to  Foretell  the, 

with  the  Pocket  Spectroscope.    By 

F.  W.  Cory,  M.R.C.S.  Eng.,  F.R.Met. 
Soc,  &c.  With  10  Illustrations.  Crown 
Svo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Westropp. — Handbook  of  Pot- 
tery and  Porcelain;  or,  History  of 
those  Arts  from  the  Earliest  Period. 
By  Hodder  M.  Westropp.  With  nu- 
merous Illustrations,  and  a  List  of 
Marks.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  4s.  6d. 

Whist.  —  How    to    Play    Solo 

Whist:  Its  Method  and  Principles 
Explained,  and  its  Practice  Demon-' 
strated.  With  Illustrative  Specimen 
Hands  in  red  and  black,  and  a  Revised 
and  Augmented  Code  of  Laws.  By 
Abraham  S.  Wilks  and  Charles  F 
Pardon.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 


Whistler'sfMr.)  "Ten  o'clock.' 

Uniform  with  his  "  Whistler  v.  Ruskin 
Art  and  Art  Critics."  Cr.8vo,ls.  [Short!} 

Williams  (W.  Mattieu,  F.R.A.S.) 

Works  by : 
Science  Notes.  See  the  Gentleman'] 

Magazine.    Is.  Monthly. 
Science  in  Short  Chapters.    Crowi 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
A  Simple  Treatise  on  Heat.    Crowr 

8vo,  cloth  limp,  with  Musts.,,  2s.  6d. 
The  Chemistry  of  Cookery.    Crowr 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Wilson  (Dr.  Andrew,  F.R.S.E.) 

Works  by: 

Chapters  on  Evolution:  A  Populai 
History  of  Darwinian  and  Allied 
Theories  of  Development.  3rd  ed 
Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex., with  259  Musts.,  7s.  61 

Leaves  from  a  Naturalist's  Note 
book.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Leisure-Time  Studies,  chiefly  Bio- 
logical. Third  Edit.,  with  New  Pre- 
face.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  with  Musts., 6s, 

Studies  in  Life  and  Sense.  With 
numerous  Musts.   Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  6s. 

Common  Accidents,  and  How  to 
Treat  them.  By  Dr.  Andrew  Wil- 
son and  others.  With  numerous  II- 
lusts.    Cr.  8vo,  Is. ;  cl.  limp,  Is.  6d. 

Winter  (J.  S.),  Stories  by  : 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Cavalry  Life. 
Regimental  Legends. 
Women  of  the  Day:  ABlogra"- 

phical  Dictionary  of  Notable  Contem- 
poraries. By  Frances  Hays.  Crown 
Svo^cloth  extra,  5s. 

WoodT^SabinaT'Ar  Novel.     By 

Lady  Wood.    Post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

Wood  (H.  F.)— The   Passenger 

from  Scotland  Yard:  A  Detective 
Story.  By  H.  F.  Wood.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6s. 

Words,    Facts,   and    Phrases  i 

A  Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and 
Out-of-the-Way  Matters.  By  Eliezer 
Edwards.  New  and  cheaper  issue, 
cr.  8vo,cl.  ex.,  7s.  6d.  ;  half- bound.  9s. 

Wright  (Thomas),  Works  by~T 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

Caricature  History  of  the  Georges. 
(The  House  of  Hanover.)  With  400 
Pictures,  Caricatures,  Squibs,  Broad- 
sides, Window  Pictures,  &c. 

History  of  Caricature  and  of  the 
Grotesque  in  Art,  Literature, 
Sculpture,  and  Painting.  Profusely 
Illustrated  by  F.W.  Fairholt.F.S.A. 

Yates  (Edmund),  Novels  by  : 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Castaway.    |    Tne  Forlorn  Hope. 
Land  at  Last 
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In  Exchange  for  a  Soul.  By  Mary 
Linskill,  Author  of  "The  Haven 
under  the  Hill,"  &c.     3  Vols.,  cr.  8vo. 

The  Deemster:  A  Romance  of  the  Isle 
of  Man.  By  Hall  Caine,  Author  of 
"  A  Son  of  Hagar,"  &c.   3  vols.,  cr.  8vo. 

Radna;  or,  The  Great  Conspiracy  of 
1881.  By  the  Princess  Olga.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Old  Blazer's  Hero.  By  D.  Christie 
Murray.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

The  Devil's-  Die-  By  Grant  Allen. 
Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo.  [April. 

The  Heir  of  Linne.  By  Robert 
Buchanan.    Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 


One  Traveller  Returns.  ByD.CHRisTiE 

Murray  and  Henry  Herman.  Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
Pine  and  Palm.    By  MoncureD.  Con- 
way.   2  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 
The  Passenger  from  Scotland  Yard. 

By  H.F.Wood.   Crown  8vo,  cloth,  63. 
Seth's  Brother'sWife.  ByHAROLDFRED- 

eric.    2  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 
Every     Inch    a    Soldier.      By    M.    J. 

Colquhoun.  Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 
Herr    Paulus.     By   Walter   Besant. 

Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo.  [April. 

The  Mystery  of  Mirbridge.    By  James 

Payn.    ThreeVols.,  crown  8vo  .[May. 


THE   PICCAD 

Popular  Stories  by  the  Best  Authors, 
crown  8vo,  cloth 
BY  GRANT  ALLEN. 
Philistia. 
In  all  Shades. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN 

.     HERRING." 
Red  Spider. 

BY  W.  BESANT  &  JAMES  RICE. 
Ready-Money  Mortiboy. 
My  Little  Girl. 
The  Case  of  Mr.  Luoraft. 
This  Son  of  Vulcan. 
With  Harp  and  Crown 
The  Golden  Butterfly. 
By  Celia's  Arbour. 
The  Monks  of  Thelema. 
'Twas  in  Trafalgar's  Bay. 
The  Seamy  Side. 
The  Ten  Years'  Tenant. 
The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

BY   WALTER  BESANT. 
All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 
The  Captains'  Room. 
All  in  a  Garden  Fair. 
Dorothy  Forster.  |  Uncle  Jack. 
Children  of  Gibeon. 
The  World  Went  Very  Well  Then. 

BY  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 
Child  of  Nature. 
God  and  the  Man. 
The  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 
The  Martyrdom  of  Madeline. 
Love  Me  for  Ever. 
Annan  Water.      I  The  New  Abelard. 
Matt.  I  Foxglove  Manor. 

The  Master  of  the  Mine. 

BY  HALL  CAINE. 
The  Shadow  of  a  Crime. 
A  Son  of  Hagar. 

BY  MRS.  H.  LOVETT  CAMERON. 
Deceivers  Ever.  |  Juliet's  Guardian. 

BY  MORTIMER  COLLINS. 
Sweet  Anne  Page.|Transmigration. 
From  Midnight  to  Midnight. 


ILLY    NOVELS. 

Library  Editions,  many  Illustrated, 
extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 

MORTIMER  &  FRANCES  COLLINS. 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 
The  Village  Comedy. 
You  Play  me  False. 

BY  WILKIE  COLLINS. 


The  Frozen  Deep. 
The  Law  and  the 

Lady. 
TheTwo  Destinies 
Haunted  Hotel. 
The  Fallen  Leaves 
Jezebel'sDaughter 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science 
"  I  Say  No." 
Little  Novels. 
The  Evil  Genius. 


Antonina. 
Basil. 

Hide  and  Seek. 
The  Dead  Secret. 
Queen  of  Hearts. 
My  Miscellanies. 
Woman  in  White. 
The  Moonstone. 
Man  and  Wife. 
Poor  Miss  Finch. 
Miss  or  Mrs.  ? 
New  Magdalen. 

BY  DUTTON   COOK. 
Paul  Foster's  Daughter. 

BY   WILLIAM  CYPLESt 
Hearts  of  Gold. 

BY  ALPHONSE  DAUDET. 
The  Evangelist;  or,  Port  Salvation. 

BY  JAMES  DE  MILLE. 
A  Castle  in  Spain. 

BY  J.  LEITH  DERWENT. 
Our  Lady  of  Tears. 
Circe's  Lovers. 

BY  M.  BETHAM-EDWARDS 
Felicia. 

BY  MRS.  ANNIE  EDWARDES. 
Archie  Lovell. 

BY  PERCY  FITZGERALD. 
Fatal  Zero. 

BY  R.  E.  FRANCILLON. 
Queen  Cophetua. 
One  by  One. 
A  Real  Queen. 

Prefaced  by  Sir  BARTLE  FRERE. 
Pandurang  Harl. 

BY  EDWARD  GARRETT. 
The  Capel  Girls. 
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Piccadilly  Novels,  continued — 
BY  CHARLES  GIBBON. 
Robin  Gray. 

What  will  the  World  Say? 
In  Honour  Bound. 
Queen  of  the  Meadow. 
The  Flower  of  the  Forest 
A  Heart's  Problem. 
The  Braes  of  Yarrow. 
The  Golden  Shaft. 
Of  High  Degree. 
Loving  a  Dream. 

BY  THOMAS  HARDY. 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

BY  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE, 
Garth. 

Ellice  Quentin. 
Sebastian  Strome. 
Prince  Saroni's  Wife 
Dust. 

Fortune's  Fool. 
Beatrix  Randolph 
Miss  Cadogna. 
Love— or  a  Name. 

BY  SIR  A.  HELPS. 
Ivan  de  Biron. 

BY  MRS.  ALFRED  HUNT. 
Thornicroft's  Model. 
The  Leaden  Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 
That  other  Person. 

BY  JEAN  INGELOW. 
Fated  to  be  Free. 

BY  R.  ASHE  KING. 
A  Drawn  Game. 
"The  Wearing  of  the  Green." 

BY  HENRY  KINGS  LEY. 
Number  Seventeen. 

BY  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 
Patricia  Kemball. 
Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas. 
The  World  Well  Lost. 
Under  which  Lord? 
With  a  Silken  Thread. 
The  Rebel  of  the  Family 
"  My  Love  !"  |    lone. 

Paston  Carew. 

BY  HENRY  W.  LUCY. 
Gideon  Fleyce. 

by  justin  McCarthy. 

The  Waterdale  Neighbours. 
A  Fair  Saxon. 
Dear  Lady  Disdain. 
Miss  Misanthrope. 
Donna  Quixote. 
The  Comet  of  a  Season. 
'  Maid  of  Athens. 
Camlola. 

BY  MRS.  MACDONEI.L. 
Quaker  Cousins. 


Piccadilly  Novels,  centinued — 
BY  FLORENCE  MARRYAT. 

Open  !  Sesame  !       |    Written  in  Fire. 
BY  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 


Coals  of  Fire. 
Val  Strange. 
Hearts. 


Life's  Atonement. 
Joseph's  Coat. 
A  Model  Father. 
By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea 
The  Way  of  the  World. 
A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 
First  Person  Singular. 
Cynic  Fortune. 

BY  MRS.  O LIP H ANT. 
Whiteladies. 

BY  MARGARET  A.  PAUL. 
Gentle  and  Simple. 

BY  JAMES  PAYN. 


From  Exile. 

A   Grape  from    a 

Thorn. 
For  Cash  Only. 
Some      Private 

Views. 
The        Canon's 

Ward. 
Talk  of  the  Town. 
Glow-worm  Tales. 


Lost  Sir  Massing- 

berd. 
Best  of  Husbands 
Walter's  Word. 
Less    Black    than 

We're  Painted. 
By  Proxy. 
High  Spirits. 
Under  One  Roof. 
A     Confidential 

Agent. 

BY  E.  C.  PRICE. 
Valentina.  |    The  Foreigners. 

Mrs.  Lancaster's  Rival. 

BY  CHARLES  READE. 
It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend. 
Hard  Cash. 
Peg  Wofflngton. 
Christie  Johnstone. 
Griffith  Gaunt.  |     Foul  Play. 
The  Double  Marriage. 
Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
The  Course  of  True  Love. 
The  Autobiography  of  a  Thief. 
Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 
A  Terrible  Temptation. 
The  Wandering  Heir.  I  A  Simpleton 
A  Woman-Hater.  |  Readiana. 

Singleheart  and  Doubleface. 
The  Jilt. 

Good     Stories    of    Men    and    other 
Animals. 

BY  MRS.  J.  H.  RIDDELL. 
Her  Mother's  Darling. 
Prince  of  Wales's  Garden  Party. 
Weird  Stories. 

BY  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 
Women  are  Strange. 
The  Hands  of  Justice. 

BY  JOHN  SAUNDERS, 
Bound  to  the  Wheel. 
Guy  Waterman. 
Two  Dreamers. 
The  Lion  in  the  Path. 
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Piccadilly  Novels,  continued— 
BY  KATHARINE  SAUNDERS. 
Joan  Merryweather. 
Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 
Gideon's  Rock.        I   Heart  Salvage. 
The  High  Mills.     |  Sebastian. 

BY  T.    W.  SPEIGHT. 
The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke. 

BY  R.  A.  STERNDALE. 
The  Afghan  Knife. 

BY  BERTHA  THOMAS. 
Proud  Maisie.  |  Cressida. 
The  Violin-Player. 

BY  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 
The  Way  we  Live  Now. 
Frau  Frohmann.  |  Marion  Fay. 
Kept  in  the  Dark. 
Mr.  Scarborough's  Family. 
The  Land-Leaguers. 


Piccadilly  Novels,  continued — 
BY  FRANCES  E.  TROLLOPE. 
Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 
Anne  Furness. 
Mabel's  Progress. 

BY  IVAN  TURGENIEFF,  &c. 
Stories  from  Foreign  Novelists. 

BY  SARAH  TYTLER 
What  She  Came  Through. 
The  Bride's  Pass. 
Saint  Mungo's  City. 
Beauty  and  the  Beast. 
Noblesse  Oblige. 
Citoyenne  Jacqueline. 
The  Huguenot  Family. 
Lady  Bell. 
Buried  Diamonds. 

BY  C.  C.  FRASER-TYTLER. 
Mistress  Judith. 


CHEAP   EDITIONS   OF    POPULAR   NOVELS. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated 

BY  EDMOND  ABOUT. 
The  Fellah. 

BY  HAMILTON  AIDE. 
Carr  of  Carrlyon.  I     Confidences. 

BY  MRS.  ALEXANDER. 
Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow  ? 
Valerie's  Fate. 

BY  GRANT  ALLEN. 
Strange  Stories. 
Philistia. 
Babylon. 
In  all  Shades. 
The  Beckoning  Hand- 
BY  SHELSLEY  BEAUCHAMP. 
Grant  ley  Grange. 

BY  W.  BESANT  &  JAMES  RICE. 
Ready-Money  Mortiboy. 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
This  Son  of  Vulcan.  |  My  Little  Girl. 
The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft. 
The  Golden  Butterfly. 
By  Cella's  Arbour. 
The  Monks  of  Thelema. 
'Twas  in  Trafalgar's  Bay. 
The  Seamy  Side. 
The  Ten  Years'  Tenant. 
The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

BY  WALTER  BESANT. 
All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 
The  Captains'  Room. 
All  in  a  Garden  Fair, 
Dorothy  Forster. 
Uncle  Jack. 
Children  of  Gifeeon- 


boards,  2s.  each. 

BY  FREDERICK  BOYLE. 
Camp  Notes.      |      Savage  Life. 
Chronicles  of  No-man's  Land. 

BY  BRET  HARTE. 
An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog. 
The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp. 
Californian  Stories. 
Gabriel  Conroy.  |  Flip. 

Maruja.    |    A  Phyllis  of  the  Sierras. 
BY  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 


The     Martyrdom 

of  Madeline. 
Annan  Water. 
The  New  Abelard. 
Matt. 


The    Shadow    of 

the  Sword. 
A  Child  of  Nature. 
God  and  the  Man. 
Love  Me  for  Ever. 
Foxglove  Manor. 
The  Master  of  the  Mine. 

BY  MRS.  BURNETT. 
Surly  Tim. 

BY  HALL  CAINE. 
The  Shadow  of  a  Crime. 
A  Son  of  Hagar. 

BY  COMMANDER  CAMERON. 
The  Cruise  of  the  "  Black  Prince." 
BY  MRS.   LOVETT  CAMERON 
Deceivers  Ever.  |  Juliet's  Guardian. 

BY  MACLAREN  COBBAN. 
The  Cure  of  Souls. 

BY  C.  ALLSTON  COLLINS. 
The  Bar  Sinister. 

BY   WILKIE  COLLINS. 


Antonina. 

Basil. 

Hide  and  Seek. 

The  Dead  Secret. 


Queen  of  Hearts. 
My  Miscellanies. 
Woman  In  White. 
The  Moonstone. 
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Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continued- 
Wilkie  Collins,  continued. 


Man  and  Wife. 
Poor  Miss  Finch. 
Miss  or  Mrs.? 
New  Magdalen. 
The  Frozen  Deep. 
Law  and  the  Lady. 
TheTwo  Destinies 


Haunted  Hotel. 
The  Fal  len  Leaves. 
Jezebel'sDaughter 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science 
"I  Say  No." 
The  Evil  Genius. 


BY  MORTIMER   COLLINS. 
Sweet  Anne  Page.  I  From  Midnight  to 
Transmigration.    |      Midnight. 
A  Fight  with  Fortune. 

MORTIMER  &  FRANCES  COLLINS. 
Sweet  and  Twenty.  |     Frances. 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 
The  Village  Comedy. 
You  Play  me  False. 

BY  DUTTON  COOK. 
Leo.  |  Paul  Foster's  Daughter- 

ly C.  EGBERT  CRADDOCK. 
The   Prophet  of  the    Great    Smoky 
Mountains. 

BY  WILLIAM  CYPLES. 
Hearts  of  Gold. 

BY  ALPHONSE  DAUDET. 
The  Evangelist;  or,  Port  Salvation. 

BY  JAMES  DE  MILLE. 
A  Castle  in  Spain. 

BY  J.  LEITH  DERWENT. 
Our  Lady  of  Tears.  |    Circe's  Lovers. 

BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 
Sketches  by  Boz.  i  Oliver  Twist. 
Pickwick  Papers.   |  Nicholas  Nickleby 

BY  MRS.   ANNIE   EDWARDES. 
A  Point  of  Honour.  |    Archie  Lovell. 

BY  M.  BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
Felicia.  |         Kitty. 

BY  EDWARD  EGGLESTON. 
Roxy. 

BY  PERCY  FITZGERALD. 
Bella  Donna.       |   Never  Forgotten. 
The  Second  Mrs.  Tillotson. 
Polly. 

Seventy  five  Brooke  Street. 
The  Lady  of  Brantome. 
Fatal  Zero. 

BY  ALBANY  DE  FONBLANQUE. 
Filthy  Lucre. 

BY  R.  E.  FRANCILLON. 
Olympia.  I   Queen  Cophetua. 

One  by  One.  |   A  Real  Queen. 

Prefaced  by  Sir  H.  BARTLE  FRERE. 
Pandurang  Hari. 

BY  HAIN  FRISWELL. 
One  of  Two. 

BY  EDWARD  GARRETT, 
The  Capel  Girls. 


Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continued— 

BY  CHARLES  GIBBON. 
Robin  Gray.  The  Flower  of  thi 

For  Lack  of  Gold.        Forest. 
What     will      the   Braes  of  Yarrow. 
World  SayP  The  Golden  Shaft 

In  Honour  Bound.   Of  High  Degree. 
In  Love  and  War.   Fancy  Free. 
For  the  King.  Mead  and  Stream 

In  PasturesGreen   Loving  a  Dream. 
Queen  of  the  Mea-  A  Hard  Knot. 

dow.  Heart's  Delight. 

A  Heart's  Problem 

BY   WILLIAM  GILBERT. 
Dr.  Austin's  Guests. 
The  Wizard  of  the  Mountain. 
James  Duke. 

BY  JAMES  GREENWOOD. 
Dick  Temple. 

BY  JOHN  HABBERTON. 
Brueton's  Bayou.  |  Country  Luck. 

BY  ANDREW  HALLWAY 
Every-Day  Papers. 

BY  LADY  DUFFUS  HARDY. 
Paul  Wynter's  Sacrifice. 

BY  THOMAS  HARDY. 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

BY  J.  BERWICK  HARWOOD. 
The  Tenth  Earl. 

BY  JULIAN  HA  WTHORNE. 
Garth.  I  Sebastian  Stromi 

ElliceQuentln.        |  Dust. 
Prince  Saroni's  Wife. 
Fortune's  Fool.      I  Beatrix  Randolph 
MissCadogna.       |  Love— or  a  Name 

BY  SIR  ARTHUR  HELPS. 
Ivan  de  Biron. 

BY  MRS.  CASHEL  HOEY. 
The  Lover's  Creed. 

BY  TOM  HOOD. 
A  Golden  Heart. 

BY  MRS.  GEORGE  HOOPER. 
The  House  of  Raby. 

BY  TIGHE  HOPKINS. 
'Twixt  Love  and  Duty. 

BY  MRS.  ALFRED  HUNT. 
Thornicroft's  Model. 
The  Leaden  Casket. 
Self  Condemned. 
That  other  Person. 

BY  JEAN  INGELOW. 
Fated  to  be  Free. 

BY  HARRIETT  JAY. 
The  Dark  Colleen. 
The  Queen  of  Connaught. 

BY  MARK  KERSHA  W. 
Colonial  Facts  and  Fictions. 
BY  R.  ASHE  KING. 
A  Drawn  Game. 
"The  Wearing  of  the  Green." 

BY  HENRY  KINGSLEY. 
Oakshott  Castle. 

BY  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 
Patricia  Kemball. 
The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas. 


CHATTO  <5-   W INDUS,  PICCADILLY. 
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Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continued — 

E.  Lynn  Linton,  continued — 
The  World  Well  Lost. 
Under  which  Lord  ? 
With  a  Silken  Thread. 
The  Rebel  of  the  Family. 
"My  Love."  |      lone. 

BY  HENRY  W.  LUCY. 
Gideon  Fleyce. 

by  justin  McCarthy. 


MissMisanthrope 
Donna  Quixote. 
The  Comet  of  a 

Season. 
Maid  of  Athens. 
Camiola. 


Dear  LadyDisdain 
The    Waterdale 

Neighbours. 
My  Enemy's 
Daughter. 
A  Fair  Saxon. 
Linley  Rochford 

BY  MRS.  MACDONELL. 
Quaker  Cousins. 

BY  KATHARINE  S.  MACQUOID, 
The  Evil  Eye.         |      Lost  Rose. 

BY  W.  H.  MALLOCK. 
The  New  Republic. 

BY  FLORENCE  MARRY  AT, 


A  Little  Stepson. 
Fighting  the  Air. 
Written  in  Fire. 


Open!  Sesame. 
A  Harvest  of  Wild 
Oats. 

BY  J.  MASTERMAN, 
Half-a-dozen  Daughters. 
BY  BRANDER  MATTHEWS. 
A  Secret  of  the  Sea. 

BY  JEAN  MIDDLEMASS. 
Touch  and  Go.       |      Mr.  Dorillion. 

BY  MRS.  MOLESWORTH. 
Hathercourt  Rectory. 

BY  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 


Hearts. 

Way  of  the  World. 

A  Bit  of  Human 
Nature. 

First  Person  Sin- 
gular. 

Cynic  Fortune. 


ALife'sAtonement 
A  Model  Father. 
Joseph's  Coat. 
Coals  of  Fire. 
By  the  Gate  of  the 

Sea. 
Val  Strange. 

BY  ALICE  O'HANLON. 
The  Unforeseen. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladies. 
The  Primrose  Path. 
The  Greatest  Heiress  in  England. 
BY  MRS.  ROBERT  O'REILLY. 
Phoebe's  Fortunes. 

BY  OUIDA. 


Held  in  Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under  Two  Flags. 

Idalia. 

Cecil     Castle- 

maine'sGage. 
Tricotrin. 
Puck. 

Folle  Farine. 
A  Dog  of  Flanders. 
Pascarel. 
Signa.  Tine. 

Princess   Naprax- 


TwoLittleWooden 
Shoes. 

In  a  Winter  City. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 

Moths. 

Pipistrello. 

A   Village  Com- 
mune. 

Bimbi. 

Wanda. 

Frescoes. 

In  Maremma, 

Othmar. 


Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continued — 
BY  MARGARET  AGNES  PAUL. 
Gentle  and  Simple. 

BY  JAMES  PAYN, 


Like  Father,  Like 

Son. 
Marine  Residence. 
Married    Beneath 

Him. 
Mirk  Abbey.  [Won. 
Not    Wooed,     but 
Less    Black   than 

We're  Painted. 
By  Proxy. 
Under  One  Roof. 
High    Spirits. 
Carlyon's  Year. 
A    Confidential 

Agent. 
Some     Private 

Views. 
From  Exile. 
A   Grape   from    a 

Thorn. 
For  Cash  Only. 
Kit:  A  Memory. 
The  Canon's  Ward 
Talk  of  the  Town 
Holiday  Tasks. 
PIRKIS. 


Lost  Sir  Massing 
berd. 

A    Perfect    Trea- 
sure. 

Bentinck's  Tutor. 

Murphy's  Master. 

A  County  Family. 

At  Her  Mercy. 

A  Woman's  Ven- 
geance. 

Cecil's  Tryst. 

Clyffardsof  Clyffe 

The  Family  Scape- 
grace. 

Foster  Brothers. 

Found  Dead. 

Best  of  Husbands. 

Walter's  Word. 

Halves. 

Fallen  Fortunes. 

What  He  Cost  Her 

Humorous  Stories 

Gwendoline's  Har- 
vest. 

£200  Reward. 

BY  C.  L. 

Lady  Lovelace. 

BY  EDGAR  A.  POE. 

The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget. 
BY  E.  C.  PRICE. 

Valentina.  |    The  Foreigners. 

Mrs.  Lancaster's  Rival. 

Gerald. 

BY  CHARLES  READE. 
It  is  Never  Too  Late  to   Mend. 
Hard  Cash.  |    Peg  Wofflngton. 

Christie  Johnstone. 
Griffith  Gaunt 
Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 
The  Double  Marriage. 
Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Lona 
Foul  Play.  * 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
The  Course  of  True  Love. 
Autobiography  of  a  Thief. 
A  Terrible  Temptation. 
The  Wandering  Heir. 
A  Simpleton.  I      A  Woman-Hater 

Readiana.  |      The  Jilt. 

Singleheart  and  Doubleface. 
Good     Stories    of    Men    and    othep 

Animals. 

BY  MRS.  J.H.  RIDDELL. 

Her  Mother's  Darling. 

Prince  of  Wales's  Garden  Partv 

Weird  Stories.     |      Fairy  Water.' 

The  Uninhabited  House. 

The  Mystery  in  Palace  Gardens 
BY  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 

Women  are  Strange. 

The  Hands  of  Justice. 
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Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continued — 

BY  JAMES  RUNCIMAN. 
Skippers  and  Shellbacks. 
Grace  Balmaign's  Sweetheart. 
Schools  and  Scholars. 

BY    W.   CLARK  RUSSELL. 
Round  the  Galley  Fire. 
On  the  Fo'k'sle  Head. 
In  the  Middle  Watch. 
A  Voyage  to  the  Cape. 

BY  BAYLE  ST.  JOHN. 
A  Levantine  Family. 
BY  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 
Gaslight  and  Daylight. 

%Y  JOHN  SAUNDERS. 
Bound  to  the  Wheel. 
One  Against  the  World. 
Guy  Waterman. 
The  Lion  in  the  Path. 
Two  Dreamers. 
BY  KATHARINE  SAUNDERS. 
Joan  Merryweather. 
Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 
The  High  Mills. 
Heart  Salvage.     |   Sebastian. 

BY  GEORGE  R.  SIMS. 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 
The  Ring  o'  Bells. 
Mary  Jane's  Memoirs. 

BY  ARTHUR  SKETCHLEY. 
A  Match  in  the  Dark. 

BY  T.  W.  SPEIGHT. 
The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke. 

BY  R.  A.  STERNDALE. 
The  Afghan  Knife. 

BY  R.  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 
New  Arabian  Nights.    |   Prince  Otto. 

BY  BERTHA   THOMAS. 
Cressida.  |     Proud  Maisle. 

The  Violin-Player. 

BY  W.  MOY  THOMAS. 
A  Fight  for  Life. 

BY  WALTER   TIIORNBURY. 
Tales  for  the  Marines. 
BY  T.  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPE. 
Diamond  Cut  Diamond. 

BY  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 
The  Way  We  Live  Now. 
The  American  Senator 
Frau  Frohmann. 
Marion  Fay. 
Kept  in  the  Dark. 
Mr.  Scarborough's  Family. 
The  Land-Leaguers. 
The  Golden  Lion  of  Granpere. 
John  Caldigate. 

By  F.   ELEANOR    TROLLOPE. 
Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 
Anne  Furness.      I  Mabel's  Progress. 

BY  J.T.  TROWBRIDGE. 
Farnell's  Folly. 

BY  IVAN  TURGENIEFF,  &c. 
Stories  from   Foreign   Novelists 

BY  MARK  TWAiN. 
Tom  Sawyer.     |    A  Tramp  Abroad. 


Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continued— 
Mark  Twain,  continued — > 
A  Pleasure  Trip  on  the  Contine 

of  Europe. 
The  Stolen  White  Elephant. 
Huckleberry  Finn. 
Life  on  the  Mississippi. 
The  Prince  and  the  Pauper. 

BY  C.  C.  FRASER-TYTLER. 
Mistress  Judith. 

BY  SARAH  TYTLER. 
What  She  Came  Through. 
The  Bride's  Pass. 
Saint  Mungo's  City. 
Beauty  and  the  Beast. 
Lady  Bell-      |    Noblesse  Oblige. 
Citoyenne  Jacquiline. 
Disappeared. 

BY  J.  S.   WINTER. 
Cavalry  Life.  |  Regimental  Legem 

BY  LADY  WOOD. 
Sabina. 

BY  EDMUND  YATES. 
Castaway.      |  The  Forlorn  Hope 
Land  at  Last. 

ANONYMOUS. 
Paul  Ferroll. 
Why  Paul  Ferroll  Killed  his  Wife 

POPULAR  SHILLING  BOOKS. 
Jeff  Briggs's  Love  Story.     By  Br 

Harte. 
The  Twins  of  Table  Mountain. 

Bret  Harte. 
A  Day's  Tour.  By  Percy  Fitzgerai 
Mrs.  Gainsborough's  Diamonds. 

Julian  Hawthorne. 
A  Romance  of  the  Queen's  Houm 

By  Charles  James. 
Kathleen    Mavourneen.    By  Autl 

of  "  That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's." 
Lindsay's  Luck.     By  the  Author 

41  That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's." 
Pretty    Polly    Pemberton.      By  1 

Author  of  "That  Lass  o'  Lowrie' 
Trooping  with  Crows.  ByC.  L.  Piri 
The  Professor's  Wife.     By  Leona 

Graham. 
A  Double  Bond.    By  Linda  Villa 
Esther's  Glove.  By  R.  E.  Francilli 
The  Garden   that    Paid  the   Re 

By  Tom  Jerrold. 
Curly.     By  John   Coleman.      Ill 

trated  by  J.  C.  Dollman. 
Beyond  the  Gates.  By  E.  S.  Phel 
Old  Maid's  Paradise.  ByE.S.  Phel 
Burglars  in  Paradise.  ByE.S.PHEL 
Jack  the  Fisherman.  ByE.S.PHEL 
Doom :     An    Atlantic    Episode. 

Justin  H.  MacCarthy,  M.P. 
Our    Sensation    Novel.      Edited 

Justin  H.  MacCarthy,  M.P. 
A  Barren  Title.    By  T.  W.  Speigi 
Wife  or  No  Wife  P  By  T.  W.  Speig, 
The  Golden  Hoop.  ByT.W.SPEiGi 
The    Silverado   Squatters.     By 

Louis  Stevenson. 
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DO   NOT    LET   YOUR    CHILD    DIE 

O  Fenniflgs'  Children's  Powders  Prevent  Convulsions. 
Z  ABE  COOLING  AND   SOOTHING.  S> 


Coughs,  Colds,  Bronchitis. 

FENNIHGS' 


FENNINGS'  -  LUNG  HEALERS. 

CHILDREN'S  POWDERS  :  i«5S. 


en 
o 

an        I 

&c.    — 
.^~.....  ...  ~,>.,-.^„,  ....  .„,  *\d,  and  "2S  9^1  W 

For  Children  cutting  their  Teeth,  to  prevent  Con-  rn  with  directions.  Sent  post  free  for  is  — 
vulsions.  (Do  not  contain  Calomel,  Opium,  Morphia,  ,  stamps.  Direct  to  ALFRED  FENNINGS  w 
or  anything  injurious  to  a  tender  babe.)  "1  West  Cowes,  I.W.  v 

>.  Sold  in  Stamped  Boxes,  at  u.  ijrf.  and  2S.  gd.  (great  i  The  largest  'size  Boxes,  qs.  orf  («  O 
M  savintrl.with  full  directions.  Sent  post  free  for  15  stamps.  _  stamps,  post  free)  contain  three  times  c 
™  Direct  to  ALFRED  FENNINGS,  West  Cowes,  I.W.       _  the  quantity  of  the  small  boxes  5i 

<*     Read  Fennlngs'  Every  Mother's  Book,  which  con-  z     ReadFennings'  Everybody's  Doctor  rn 
Id  tains  valuable  hints  on  Feeding,  Teething,  Weaning,  O  Sent  post  free,  13  stamps.     Direct  a'  O 
Sleeping,  &c.    Ask  your  Chemist  for  a  FREE  copy.       •    FENNINGS,  West  Cowes,  I  w. 
FENNINSS'  EVERY  MOTHER'S  BOOK  sent  post  free  on  application  by  letter  or  post  card. 
Direct  to  ALFRED  FENNINGS,  West  Cowes,  I.W. 


T  H 


CYCLOSTYLE 


Is  the  latest  and  best  device  by  which  a  great 
number  of  Facsimile  Copies  can  be  taken 
from  one  Original  in  permanent  ink,  black 
or  any  other  colour.  By  its  means  anyone 
entirely  inexperienced  can  become  his  own 
Lithographer.  Among  successful  users  are 
many  ladies.  Sold  at  most  respectable  Sta- 
tioners' throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  No 
Washing,  no  Damping,  no  Melting,  no  Copy- 
ing Press,  no  Electricity,  no  Chemicals, 
Gelatine,  or  Aniline.    Price  from  Sis. 

Chief  London  Depot  : 

FACSIMILE   APPARATUS   CO., 

,79a,  Graoeohuroh  Street,  E.C. 


KE AT I N  GS    * 
POWDER 


JVBU  CS'      I 

*  T  LE   A  Si    I 

MOTHS 

BEETLES 


IX^ffife*"  taiiijtt£aaaiaB5asSSg 


Sb!dinTira6«l%2/6 


KEATING'S 
COUGH 

LOZENGES. 

Absolutely  the  bent-known  remedy  ever 
made  for 

COUGHS,  ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS 

Strongly  recommended  by  the  most 
eminent  Doctors. 

TINS  ONLY,  1/11  and  2/9. 


Fashion   Note  from   "COURT  JOURNAL." 

"THE    INTRODUCTION    OF 

PRIESTLEY'S 

DRESS  FABRICS  FOR  GENTLEWOMEN 

Into  the  home  market  certainly  marks  a  new  era  for  the  manufacture  of 
British  Dress  goods  ;  they  are  the  PERFECTION  of  Dress  Fabrics." 

To  be  obtained  from  all  leading  Drapers. 

Trade  Mark:  THE   VARNISHED   BOARD. 

[Ouida  iii.'\ 


Dr.  BROWNE  discovered  the  Medicine, 
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And  Invented  the  word  "  Chlorodyne  "  in  1856. 


SPECIALITIES 
FOR  ALL 


Sold  by  the  principal  Druggists 
at  Home  and  Abroad. 


THE  YEAR 
ROUND. 


JACKSON'S 

RUSMA. 


For  the  removal  of  Hair  without  a 
Razor,  from  the  Arms,  Neck,  or  Face, 
as  well  as   Sunburn  or  Tan. 

The  activity  of  this  depilatory  is  nota- 
ble. It  is  easy  and  safe.  It  leaves  a 
Whole  Skin  and  a  Clean  Complexion. 


At  Is, 

By  Post, 

Is.  2d. 


JACKSON'S 

BENZINE 

EECT. 


For  taking  out  Grease,  Oil,  Paint,  &c. 
from  all  absorbent  Fabrics,  Dress,  or 
Drapery;  Gloves,  Slippers,  Books,  and 
Manuscripts,  it  cleans  with  equal  suc- 
cess. It  may  be  freely  used  to  wash  Gilt 
surfaces,  to  which  water  is  destructive. 


At  6d,,  Is,, 
ana  2s.  6d. 

Parcel  Post, 
3d,  extra, 


JACKSON'S  Chinese  Diamond  CEMENT. 

For  China, 

T.  J.,  in  making  this 
Cement,  has  constantly 
kept  in  view  the  produc- 
tion of  an  article  fit  for 
general  household  pur. 
poses,  and  which  would, 
with  average  care,  repair 
damages,  so  that  the 
mended  articles  should  be 

Sold  in  Bottles  at  6d.  and  Is.  each;  by  Inland  Post,  Is.  2d. 


Glass,  and  ivhat  not. 

Registered  able  to  do  duty  alongside 

the  sound  ones.  It  sur- 
passes in  neatness,  in 
strength,  in  cheapness, 
and  retains  its  virtues  in 
all  climates.  It  has 
stood  the  test  of  time, 
and  in  all  quarters  of  the 
Trade  Mark.         world. 


H.R.H. 

PrinceAlbert's 

CACHOUX 


JACKSON'S 

INCENSE 
SPILLS. 


Dainty  morsels,  in  the  form  of  tiny  Silver  Bul- 
lets, which  dissolve  in  the  mouth  and  surrender 
to  the  breath  their  hidden  fragrance. 

The  little  Caskets  containing  the  Cachoux  bear 
a  Medallion  of  the  late  Prince  Consort.  They 
are  also  furnished  with  "  The  Albert  Gate  Latch  " 
(registered);  being  Thomas  Jackson's  contri- 
vance for  paying  out  the  Cachoux  singly. 


A  sparkling  means  of  Incensing  a  Domicile, 

and  of  Exorcising  Evil  Smells. 
An  enchanter's  little  wand,  that,  on  being 
fired,  becomes  to  the  receptive  as  a  Medium 
which  quickens  the  fancy,  be  its  mood  grave  or 
gay,  kindly  leading  the  captive  to  that  ladder 
the  top  of  which  reaches  through  the  clouds  to 
the  borders  of  Fairyland. 


it  6d. 
By  Post,  7d, 

At  6d. 
By  Post,  7d. 


1888. 


From  the  Laboratory  of 

THOMAS    JACKSON, 

Strangeways,  MANCHESTER. 


POSTAGE 

for  Abroad,  at 

LETTER 

RATE. 


$S  STOMACH  GOVERNS  THE  WORLD' 


General  Gcdon. 

iEMRTED     ERRORS.— "Our  past  becomes  the   mightiest   Teacher   to  our 
"Vi/TUBS;  looking  back  over  the  Tombs  of  DEPARTED   ERRORS,  we   behold 
by  the  side  of  each  the  face  of  a  WARNING  ANGEL.'' 

After  a  day's  pleasure  use  Eno's  "Fruit  Salt.'^ 


Hi 


i^yBKi 


Lord  Jjytton, 


MTtK    LAtTCH    AND  EIOT   TIT.T,   TTVB  VFAoT   IS   0  7!, 

TUEN    COM«S   THj!    Mil  SijISI,.    15J    IHBI    LACG3    NO    M>KE. 

MODERATION  IS  THE  &ILKE1  STSIFG  ETJN>TT"",G  THROUGH  THE  PEARL  CHAIB 
OP  ALL  TIR  TIJESs.— Biikop  Kali. 

DRAWING  AN  ■  JRDEAFT  ON  TEE  BANK  OF  TjIFE.— Late  hours, 
fagged,  unnatural  eii^n-ement,  bfeathing  impure  air,  too  rich  food,  alcoholic  drink,  gouty, 
rheumatic,  and  other  blood  poisons,  feverish  jolds,  biliousness,  sick  headache,  skin  eruptions, 
pimples  on  the  face,  wt.it  or  a-petite,  Sourness  o*  stomach,  &c— Use  KNO'S  "FRUIT  f '  T1>.!'- 
l*i  is  pleasant,  cooling,  health-p  ving,  refreshing,  ai>d  iirigoiatmg.  Yea  cannot  overstate  u> 
grea"t  value  in  keeping  the  blr:>d  :    re  and  free  I'rora  disease. 

Zulu  War  —  Surveying  the  Maputa  Hiver. 
Important  to  Travellers  ana  all  'eaving  home  for  a  ."ihan.se. 

••  WlKCHL-'FH     T„l",  ).,ll     1884, 

"  Sjb,-^I  write  to  tell  you  what  your  'Fruit  Salt"  has  dons  for  me.  >'■  .'■,,,  the;  nlu  War, 
Consul  O'Neill  and  mysell  had  occ.<i  ojj  to  survey  tne  il-iputa  Iti.-er.  We  h:yi  jrres*  i  ifficuMea 
in  stowmr  sufficient  fresh  water  for  our  need,  and  were  obliged  01  our  return  >  irirk  ..li^  t>  ■,■ 
water— water;you  may  call  it,  but 'I  call  it  liqi'id  mud  ;  mud-bank*  Wh  «des,  :'  i.  01  '.i.i  sun  ;<!l 
day,  and  a  miasmatic  dew  al".  night     We  had  the  gooc'    'or'ur.e,  however,  to  have  *,  ;  .1 

couplo  nf  bottles  of  your  invaluable  '  Fruit  Salt,'  ?nd  ;.over  look  the  '  water '  without  a  idiciw  i 
admixture  of  it,.,and  so  did  not.  silver  fronrthe  abiminalle  concoction.  N„w,  when  we  ..  v  ; 
ftt  Lorenzo  'iai'quay,  there  wa  v    -e  '  Fruit  Salt'  to  be  obt'iii:  A     I  was  6;  •  r  on  to  '  .irba   ; 

but  poor  jite.  O'Neill  wssr.»^  .at  of  lis  back  wit  :  ac-u.-.  ',,1  linvWii  .'.could  onlj;  iret  0  e 
bottlo,  Cseyefyone  was  so   .  ow.     Vteing  so  much  in  c  \naSd. 

"V.'nen,  T  mention  th;.,  -  '  -  «  .:  t  4  .  -  si-,  .h  oosi  --ith  f  >r  rfigge&t,  and  that  t\ ■■<> 
fepeditions  from  men-of-war.  «  .  %uP-  •-■  piim1  '  boats,  h;-  tr"  c'i  'he  su- •■.-?■-  '•.  gore,  a  1  .-■;** 
gfot  forty  miles  (hav;"g  lost  ihe  great*-  parr*  ,.,r  t"j  •  cr?vr-  t,u.  ouga  the  mals?  in  while  v  •  "<n 
ever  eighty  mik-s,  i*think  I  air   onlySd'  lug  you  jjstice  in  putting  our  „ime«s  down  to  your 

"I  am,  Siiy.yorrs  fairhf  illy, 


excellent  preparation. 


London,  S.B."  "  ^  Lit  utei:a>.t.  Royal  Navy,  F.S.G.S." 

•each  bottle,  and  see  that  tkt  C<%-pl.e  is  vfiirked  EXO'S  "FRUIT  <^A",.T." 
•Jhout  it  yon  have  been  imposed  on  l>y  a  worthiest  imi'ation.  1 

$MISTS.     Directions  in  Siitee,.  Languages' '  HOW  TO  PREVENT  DISEASE. 

1&10  ONLY  AT  ENO'S  "FRUIT  SALT4  WORKS,  POmSoY  StrKtW  CROSS  RD.,  LONQON.  S.E. 


"1\.  J.  C.  Eho,  3sq. 

Caution.— i. '',.../ 
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